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Jmkph AiHHMHr WM born oa tlie fint of May, 1672, 
■t MBstoD, (tf «hicb bù father, Lancdot Adduon, vh 
tbcn icctor, ncor Ambraoeburr in WStnhirc, «sd ap- 
.^ivaniig veak and unlikelf totiv*, he wai cfariatenèd 
tfae Rame day. An«r tbe usual domestick éducation, 
whicfa fnmt tfae characMr of bis father may be reaion- 
4d>ly sap|KMed to hâve given.faîm stnmg impreuions of 
fiety, ne waa commitud to the can of Mr. Naish at 
AmbnMcbury, and afterwards of Mr. Taylor ot Sali»- 
bury. 

Not tojwoe the aduxd or the masteia of men iUiu- 
CCÙ^ for liîêrature is a kind of histori<id fraud, by 
-^■wbich botieit famé îs ii^uriauely dnaîniafaed : I would 
-tberefore trace hîm through -the wli«te proceu of bia 
éducation. In ItiSS, in tlte b^nning of bis twetftb 
year, hïs father, bcing made dean of Lidifield, natnrally 
carried his fàraily to bis new retidence, and, I be]ieve, 
placed him for Bonie time, probably sot lofift, under 
Mr. Shaw, then maMer of the Kiioot « Uchfidd, fa- 
tb^ of the late Dr. Peto- Shaw. Of tbii interval fait 
bit^apbers havc gîven no aecount, and I knon it otriy 
from a rtory of a 6afTmg-otil, toldjnewben I woHabny, 
by Andtew Corbet of Shropshîre, «ho had heard k 
awB Mr. PigoC fais uncle. 

The practîce otharrùig-oit waa a aavase Ucenee, prao> 
tised in toany schoola at the end <^ the Tast century, by 
whtch the boys, when tbe periodïcal vâcution drew 
near, growing pétulant at tbe approach of liberty, some 
days before tne titne (£ regiilàr recess, tuok posseuion 
of the scboo), of whîch they baired the doora, and bade 
Xhcir master défiant» from the windowc. It is not easy 
t» aoKHiee that on auch occaaions the master would do 
■■ore tbui laush ; yet, if tradition may be credited, he 
tAea stmfcglcâ hard to force or surprise the garrison. 
"Tbe master, when Pigot waa a.school-boy, yiut iiarred- 
.«•fat lichâ^; «ad tbe whole opération, uhesaid, 
' waa planned and conducted by Aw^ison. 
Vol. VII. B 
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To judçe better of the probabîlit; ot tbis ttory, I 
hâve înquired when he vas sent to tfae Chartreux; 
but, u he waS not ane of those wbtf énjoyed tbe Foun- 
der** bcnefaction, tbere is no account preserred of hia 
admission. At the ichool of the Chartreux, to vhic^ 
he was removed either from that of Salîsbur^ or Licli- 
field, he pursued hie juvénile atudiea, under the care of 
Dr. Ellia, and contracted that intimac; with Sir Ri<^ard 
Steele, which their joint laboura bave ao eSeetaaïiy r»- 
eordeà. 

Of tbis mémorable friendahîp tbe greater praise mort 
be giv«i to Steele. It ie not hard to love tfaose fron 
whom nothing can be feared ; and Addison never c<nt> 
aidered Steele a« a rival ; but Steele lived, si be confea- 
sea, under an habituai aubjection to the predomïnatiog 
geniua of AddisoD, whom ne alwa^s mentioned with ré- 
vérence, and treated with obsequiouRneaB."" ~ .. ^ 

Addison,* who knew bis own digni^, coald not aP 
waya forbear tô «hew it, bj playing a littJe upon bis ad- 
mirer; but be waa in no danger of retort: hia jeste 
«ère endured witbout résistance or resentinent. 

But the ineer of jocularily was not tbe wont. Ste^e, 
wfao«e imprudence ofgenermity, or vanitjr of profusion, 
kept him always incurablv necesiitons, upon some prea- 
aïng exigence, in an evil faour, borrowed an hundred 
pounds o£ bis ftiend, probably withont much purpow 
of i^payment ; but Addison, wfao seems to bave had o- 
ther nodont of a hundred pounda, grew impatient of 
delà;, and reclaimed bis loan by an exécution. Steele 
felt with great sensibtlity tbe obduracy of hia creditor, 
but with émotions of sorrow rather than of anger.t 



f Thla bct was communlcated to JiduisoB in mr hearing b; • 
|i«iu^ of unqUBitioDiiblc veracitf , but whow name I Bin not at U- 
berl; to menlion. He hiul it, aa ht told lu, from Ladj-PriniRH*, 
to wbom St«le MlBl«d II with lean in hia cyea. The late Dr. Sliii' 
ton confirmed it to me, b; ufing, thaï he had heifd it finm Hr. 
Hooke, author of the Roman Hiatoty ; and he, &0D1 Ml. Pope. H. 

Ses, Victor'B hStUa, Yol 1. p. SU, thii tHuaaCIto» WMKwhtt 
dJKrentlj leUted. 
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Ibrd, where, in l689i tbe accidentai poruul arfome L*> 
tin vcnes gained hlm the patranoffe of Dr. LutoateTi 
afterwarda «oroat of Queen'a coîtqe ; tqr wboM ifr 
oomnoendatioti he wu dectcd itito Mapdalen CoU^ m 
a Demy, a tenu by whicfa tfaat lociety denomimtea 
dioae whidi are eUeirhcre criled Scbdara ; yoong nien 
who partake of the founder'* benar&ctioD, md «leoeôd 
in theîr order to vacant féllowahipi.* 

Hère he contiaucd to culUvate poetry and crtttciam, 
Mtd grew firat eminent by hia Latin compoaîtioiia, wfaîdi 
aie indoed eadtled to partioular praiae, He baa not 
conâaed hinu^ to thc imitation of any andent anthor, 
but faaa formed hia afyle trom the gênerai L ^ 
Buch as a dUigent penual of the produedona of d 
est agca luqipeaed to aupply. 

Hia Latin compaaitiona aeem to hâve had nmeli of bb 
fbndneaa^ for he colUcted a É^cond volume «rftbe JtfiMa 
.dbt^Zwawr, periiapa foraooDvenient réceptacle, in whidt 
idl hia Labn mecea m inaerted, and whœ hia Poem 
•n the Peace Ma àx firat place. He aftenrards pr»> 
M^ted the collection to Boileau, who, frcxn that time, 
" cooceired." aayi Tickell, " au opinion of the Ëndiih 
" gNÎua for poetry ." Noithing ia better known of Boi- 
leaa, ihan that he had aa injumcioua and peeviah coiw 
tempt-of niad^n Latin, and tberefi>re hia profêaaion of 
ngtrà waa piobaUly the eOèct of hia eivilîty ratber than 
approbation. 

Three of bii Latin poHna are upon subjecta m whieh 
serhapa he wauld not hâve ventured to havc written 
iD hia own lauguage. T/ie BallU of the Pigmie* aud 
Crâne»: Tlû Bm-omeler i and A BowUng-green. Whea 
the matter ia tow or acanty, a dead lai^euage, in whidi 
nothing ia njean becauae nothing ia ftoiiliar, afforda 
great conveniances ; and, by the aonorotu magnificence 
of Boman ntlabl^, tb« vriter eonceala penury of 
thought, ancl want of oovelty, often trom Ute leader, 
âad often from bimaelf. 



• He took the d^ree of M, A. Feb 14, KM; 
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In lui twmty-second yeat be firct slinced bis power 
of English ftttry by toate verses uldrejuM] to Drjtlen ; 
and soon afterwûd* publisheil a translation oflhtgntU 
a pan of tfae Fonrtta Oeorgick, upon Bées ; after wbicb, 
Mys DryAtn, " nay lutter swann is bardly worth thv 
" hiving." 

About th« same time he cotnpoaed his argnmenta 
prràsed to tbe «everal books uf Di^den's Virgîl : and 
pradnced &n Essa; on the Ocorgicks, juvénile, 8iiperlî-> 
cial, and uninstriutive, without ntuub eitberoftbe echo- 
lar's leaming or the critick's pénétration. 

His next paper of verses contained a chsrtteter 6f 
the principal Enalish poets, inscribed to Henrjr Sache- 
verel, nho vra» then, jf not a poet, a writer of versés; 
as is shewn bjr bia version of a small part of Virgile 
Ceorgicks, publi^ed in the Mîscellanies ; and a Latin 
encomium on Queen Mary, in the Mumk An^hcanm. 
Thèse verses exhibkall thèfondneuof friendsbip ; but 
on one side or Ae othn, friendehip wbs atlerwardi too 
weak for the maliffnity of faction. 

In tbis poem is a very confident and discrîminate 
character of Spenser, «base work be bad then nev» 
read.* So litUe sometimes ia criticism the elfect (MT 
judgment It is necesaary to inform the reader, tbat 
«bout thii tirae be waa introdoced by CcMigreve to Mon- 

re, then Cbaneellor of tbe Excbe^uer : Addison va* 
leaming the trade of « courtier, and subjoined 
Montagne as a poetical name to tbose of Cowley «nd of 
Dryden. 

By tbe influence of Mr. Montagne, eonrarring, ae- 
Cfvding to Tickd), with bis nattai œadesty, be waa 
diverted &oni bia original design of entering into holy 
orders. Montagne afieged the corruption of men who 
«ngaged in civil employmmtsiritbout libéral éducation ; 
and declared, tbat, though he wss represented as an 
eneniy to the Chmch, be would never do it any injury 
bnt oy vitbbolding Addison from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he «rote a poem to King Wil- 
liam, iritb a rayinîng introduction oddressed to Lord 
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Somcn. King William had no ngud ta elenncc or 
ïtenturej bis stud^ «as aaij «ar; yethy n âioice of 
miniaters, wfaose ciispmîtîcm vaa vtry différent front , 
his own, fae procured, without intention, a very Ubovl 
patronage to poetry. Addison vos carnaed both by 
Somen and Montague. 

In 1697 appeared hia Latin veraei on tbe peace of 
Ryawicic, wbich he dedicated to Montague, and wbich 
was alterwards called by Smith, " the best Latin poem 
" ainee tbe ^neîd," Fraise inust not be too rigoroasly 
examined; but the per&rmance eannot be denied to 
be vîgorous and el^ant 

Harïng yet no publick eraployioent, he obtained, 
(in 1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a year, 
Ùiat be might be enabled to travel. He ataid a year 
at Bloîa, probably ta leam the French language ; • and 



tben jMvceeded in his joumey ta Italy, whidi he sur- 
veyed with the eyes of a poet. 

Whi4e he was travelling at leïsure, he was far from 
beiiwidle: for he not aniy eollected hia obser rations 
on the countjy, but found time to wriie bis Dialogues 
on Medals, and four Acts of Cato. Such at least îs the 
relation of Tickell. Perhaps lie only eollected his iBa< 
t^ïala, and formed hia pian. 

Whatever were his other emplayment* in Italy, he 
there wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is juatiy 
Gonsidered as the moat élégant, if not the most iublime, 
of bÏB poetical production*. But in about two years he 
fbttnd ic neceasaiy to hosten home; being, aa Swift iit* 
forma na, distrewed by indigence, and compelled to 
become the tiâor of a travelling Squire, because hia 
pension was not retnttted. 

At his retum h« publiahed hia Travels, vith a dedi- 
cation to Lord Somers. As his stay in foreign coun-* 
tries was short, his observations are such as mîgbt be 
supplied by a hasty view, and censist chtefly in com- 
piirîsons of the présent face of the country with the 
desfcriptioiïS left ii« 1^ the Itoman poets, from t*honi 
he made preparatory collections, though he might hâve 
spared the trouble, had he known tliat such collections 
lùd been made twice before by Italian autbwa. 
B 3 
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The niMt nDtnin); ptOMige o( hi> b«dc û hîs xccoiml 
rfthe minute republick of San Marino;'C^nifiny parts 
h ia not a very serere cenrare to say, that they migfat 
hâve bech tiritten at home. His deganceof language, 
ond variegation of proefe and verse, faowever, gûna Hpon 
the reader ; and tbe book, though avhile neglecte^ 
became in time ao laach the tàvourite of tbe pnblick, 
that before it was renrinted it rose ta five times iti pricfe. 

When he retumea to England (hi 1 703) with a meaiH 
ncM of Bppearance which gave testimony of the difG- 
cultîes to which he faad been reduced, he fbuod hîs old 
patrons out of power, and waa therefore, for a time, at 
full Iflîsure &>i the cultîvation nf his mind ; and a mind 
sa cnltîvated gives reason to believe that little time wa» 
lost. 

Bot he remained not long neglected or nieleta. The 
Tfctoiy at Btenbeïm (1704) spread trtumph and confi- 
dence over the nation ; and Lord Godolphin, lamenting 
to lord Halifax, that it had not been cetebrated in a 
mannerequat to the subject, desired him to propose it 
to sorae better poet. Halifax told him, that there vas 
no encouragement for genîus ; that «orthlesB men irere 
nnprofitably enriched with pnblick maney, without 
any care to find or employ those wbose appearance 
might do honour to their country. To this Godo]phîn 
repljed, that Buch abuses should in time be rectiHed ; 
and that, if a man could be found capable of the task 
then proposed, he ihoutd not want an ample recompense. 
Halifax then named Addison, bot requirerl that the 
Treasurer should apply to him in his own person. Go- 
dolphin sent tbe message by Mr. Boyte, afterwarjs lord 
Carleton ; and Addison, baving undertaken the work, 
communicated it to the Treasurer, white it was yetad- 
vanced no further than the aimile of the Aneel, and waa 
immedintely rewarded by succceding Mr. Locke in tbe 
place of CommUfioner tf A^teaU. 

!n the following year he was at HanoTcr wtth lord 
Halifax : and' tbe year afler he was made under-secte- 
tary of state, first to Sir Charles Hedgea, and in a few 
montlis more to the ear) of Sanderland. 

About this time the prévalent teste for Italian opent 
inclined him to try wnat would be the effect of a mu- 



rical I^MDs in oar owo lançutge. He tberefore wrote 
tfae ope» of BoKtmmid, which, when exhibited on tbfl 
■tagn, was either hissed or iieg'lected ; bnt, tmsting that 
the readers would do him more justice, he publîahed it, 
with an inscription tu the dnclie» of Marlborougli ; 4 
vcMnan without skill, or pretensions tn shill, in poetry 
or literature. Hia dedication waa therefnre an instance 



Hia réputation had beea sotnewhat advanced by The 
Taider Huthond, a comedy which Steele dvdicated to 
him, vith a confession that he owed to him seveml of 
the moat sitccesalul scènes. To this play Addison lup- 
plicd a pnrit^e. 

When the marquis a( Wharton wai appointed ]ord 
lieutenant of Ireland, Addiion attended nim as his M> 
cretary, and wai mode keeper of the records in Bir* 
Bingham's Tower, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year. The oSioe was Httle more than nomi- 
nal, and tbe &alary wu augmeated for his accommoda- 

Interest and faction allow little to tbe opération of 
particular dispositions or private opînioDs. Two men 
of Personal cnaracters more opposite than those of 
Whaiton and Addi»on coald not easily be brought to- 
gether. WbaAon vas impious, proflif^te, and shame- 
less, without regard, or appeuance of regard, to right 
and wrong:* whatevei ïs contrary to tbis may be saîd 
of AddisoQ ; but as agents of a party they were con- 
nected, and how they adjusted their other sentimenta 
we cannot know. 

Addison muât bowever QOt be too hastity condemned. 
It is not necessary to refuse bencfita ttom a bad man, 
wben the acceptance implies no approbation cS his 
crimes; nor bas the subordinate olScer any obligation 
to examine tbe opinions or conduct of those under whom 
lie acts, except that he may not be made the instrument 
of wickedness. It is reasonable to sappose that Addi- 
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•on countencted, a« fiw m he wu able, tiie malunant 
and bta^tin;; influence of the Lieutenant; and uat at 
least hy his interrention aotne gsod was dwie and some 
inischii;fprevented. 

Wfaen he wbb in office, he made alav to hîmself, as 
Swift hai recorded, never to remit hia regular (eee ia 
eivility to his triends: " for," said he, " I may hâve a 
" hundred friends ; and if laj fee be two guineaa, I 
" shall, by relînquiehinfç my right, loee two hundred 
" guineos, and no friend gain more than two; there ta 
" tberefore no proportion between the good imparted 
" and the evïi suffered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any com- 
raunication of his design, began the publication of the 
Tadet ; bot he was not long concesled ; by înserting a 
remark on Virgil which Addison had given him, lie 
discovered bimself. It is ïndeed not easy for any raan 
to Write upon literature or common life, so as not to 
make hîmself known to those with whoia he familiarly 
converses, and who are acquainted with his track of 
study, his favourite topîck, his peculîar notions, and 
his habituai phrases. 

If Steéle deaired to write in secret, he wa» not lucky ; 
a single month detected him. His fîrst Tatler was 
pubtished April S2, (1709), and Addison's contribution 
appeared May 26. Tickell observes, that tlie Tatler 
began and was concluded without his concurrence. 
Tbis is doubtless literaliy true ; but the work dJd not 
euflcr much by his unconsciousness of its commence- 
ment, or his absence at its cessation ; for he continucd 
his assistance to December 33, and the psper stopped 
on January S. He dîd not distinguish bis pièces by 
any signature ; and 1 know not whether his name was 
not kept secret till the papers were collected into vo- 
lumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded the 
Spectator ; a séries of essays of the same kind, but 
wrîtten witb less levîty, vpon a more regular plan, and 
published daily. Such an undertaking shêwed the 
writen not to distrust their own copiousness of mate- 
rials or fâcility of composition, and tbeir performance 
justified their confidence. Tbey found nowever, in 



tiwir progrès*, œuiy MixOiorie*. To «ttempt « «ingle 
wper was do tenifjring labour; uuay pièces wera of' 
lêréd and many were received. 

Addison had enoiigh ot' tho seal of pwrty, but Steds 
iud gt that time almast notbing elae. Tbe Spectatvr, 
in Dne of tlie first paperi, shewed tbe politicsl tenet* ot 
Hi authors ; but a re^Utîon waB »aon taken, of court- 
ing gênera] approbation b/gener&ltopicks, aadsubjecti 
on vfaioh fuction had prouuced no diveraity of «enti- 
menti, aucb os literalure, morality, aod faniiliar life. 
To thïa practice they adbered with few déviation*. Th« 
ardour of Steele once broke out in praiae of MarlU». 
fongh ; and when Dr. Fleetwood prefîxed to aotoe ser- 
m<»ia a préface overflowing with wliîggish opinious, tbat 
it migbt be read by tbe $ieen*, it waa reprinted in thd 
^>ectator. 

To teach the minuter decendei and inferior dutieij 
to r^ulate the practice of daily conversation, tu correct 
thoae depraviàcB which are rather ridiculoue than crv' 
Bainal, and realove tboae grievance* which, if they pro- 
duce no laating cabinii^ea, impresa hourly vexation, 
wu firat Bttempted by Caâa in bii book of Mannert, 
and Castiellone in bis Courtier i two books yet celc* 
Imtted ia Italy for purîty and élégance, and which, if 
'Smj ttn now leu rràd, are neglected only bacausè the/ 
bave offected that reformation which their authura in* 
leaded, «nd theïr precepta now are no Icmger wanted, 
Tluii uBcfntnea* to the âge in which tliey were written 
il Niffioendy Mtested by tbe translationi which almest 
■U the oationa of Europe were in batte to obtain. 

TUs ^wiàes of inaiructÎDn wai contiimed, and per> 
b^N advonoBd, bv the French ; among whom La Bru< 
vût^a Mannera of tbe Age, though, as Boilcau remarked, 
it il writtea without coniœuon, oertainly deserves praiae 
for tivelinau ttf description andJHitaeuof observetion, 



* Thii pwticulBF number of the Spectator, it a sald. wos RM 
^tHtshed liU tvelve o'clool:, that It mi^t corne Dut precbely A 
The boiTT of faer Majcst;'* breaktut, and that no tkne mlgbt be Mt 
wrieiiiKTatmg about Bcnlug il ^> witli that dk«1. m luuaL 
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Befere the Tatler and Spectator, if the writera for the 
théâtre are excepted, EnKland ha<l no masters of com- 
mon life. No writers had yet undertaken to refon» eî- 
tfaer tbe savageness of neglect, or the impertinence of 
dvility; to sbew when to speak or to be silent ; how to 
refuse or how to comply. We had many books ta teach 
ns our more impintant daties, and to settle opinions in 
philosophy or politicks ; but an Arbiier EUgantiaram, a 
judge a< propnety; wos yet wanting, who snould survey 
the track of daily conversation, and frce it from thoma 
and prickles, which tease the passer, though they de 
not wound hîm. 

For this purpose uothing is so proper as the fréquent 

Îublication of short papers, which we read not as study 
tit amusement. If the subject be slight, the treatiae la 
■Iiort. The busy tsay £nd time, and the idle may find 
patience. 

This mode of cmnveyîng cheap and^eaay knowledge 
began among us ïn the Civil War, when it was much 
the interest of either par^ to raise and fix the pr^udi- 
oa of tb£ people. At tnat time appeared Mercuriui 
Aulicus, MercuriuB Rusticus, and Mercurius Civicua. 
It is sud, that when any title grew popular, it was sto- 
len by the ant^onist, who by this atratagem conveyed 
hts notions to tnose who would not hâve received him 
had fae not wom the appearance of a friend. The tu- 
molt of those unhappy oaytt lett scarcely any man lei- 
■are to treasure up occaaional compositions; and sa 
mueh were they neglected, that a complète c<^l«ctien 
is ijo where to ne found. 

Thèse Mercuriet were succeeded by L'Estrange's Ob- 
«ervator; and that by Leslev's Rehearsal, and pethape 
by others ; but hitherto notning had been conveyed to 
the peuple in this commodious manner but contmversy 
relating to the Church or State ; of which they taught 
Boany ta talk, whom they could not teacb to judge. 

It bas been suggeated, that the Bayai Soci^ was i|i- 
Rtituted aoon after the IteatoratioD to djvert the atten- 
tion çf the peo|4e from public djsconteu t. TheTatlw 
and Spectator had the same tendency ; they were pub* 
liqhed at a time when twp parties, loud, restlega, and 
violent, e«cfa wîth plauiîble Mclanûoiu, and eacb ptr* 
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hips iritbout uiy dtatinct tominadon of îta TÎffwv, were 
agiUting tbe nation j to mind* heated with politicd 
Gonteat tfaey supplied cooler and more inoffeniîve ré- 
fections ; and it ÏH ssid "by AddUon, in s nibsequent 
worlc, that they AmI a perceptible înflnence upon th« 
cfKiTersation ol' that time, and taught tfae t'rolick and 
tbe ny to unité merritaent wîtfa decencv ; an rffect 
«rhicfa they caii never wholly loie, while they continue 
to be anKing the 3rst books by which both rcx» an î- 
nitiated in tbe élégances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adJuBted, like Casa, the wi- 
lettled practice of daily ïntercourae by proprîenr and 
polîtcness ; and, like La Bruyère, czhibited the Chirac 
ter* and Mannert <^the Age. The perRonages introdu- 
ced in thete papem were not merely idéal ; they were 
tfaen knowD, and coiispicuôuR in varioua Blationa. Of 
tbe Tatler thia îs toid by Steele in his last P"per; and 
of the Spectator by Budgelt In "an; pivtace to Tbeophras- 
tas,afaaok "^Mteti Addison has recommended, and whtdi 
W W& auapected to bave revise<], if he did not write it 
Of those portrait», whicb may be suppoied to be 
sometimea embellished and Hontetimea aggravated, the 
originala are now partly known and partfy forgotten. 

But U) aajT that tbey unîted the plana of tw&or three 
eminentwnters, tstogivethembutasmall partoftheîr 
due praiae; they auperadded Uterature and criticiain, 
and sometiiiK* towered far above tbeir predeceasors, 
and taught, with greatjuatneasof argument and dignî- 
ty of laoguage, the moat important dadea and anbliiBe 
bvtha. 

AU tbeae toplcks were bappily varied with élégant 
fictiona and rehned all^[orie«, and illnminated with diT- 
ferent changes of atyle and tèlicidea of invention. 

It ia recoâed by Sudgell, tbat of the charactera ftwn- 
ed or exhibited in tbe Spectator, tbe &vourîte of Addi- 
aon waa Sir Hoger de Coverley, of wbom he bad formed 
aveiy délicate and diecriminat£ idea, which he would 
not auSèr to be violated ; and therefore, when Steele 
bad ahewp him innocently picking up a girl in tbe 
Temple, and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon hïm' 
■df ao mucfa of bia friend'* indignation, that he waa 
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I jonniHe of Hnbtukig Siir 
Btwer fer tbè time ta codk. 

Tbe rea8<ni whicb induced Cemntes to bring bî( h^ 
yo ta the anvé^pora mi aola nado Don Q,uùtolt,i/ ^ pa- 
ra el, mm& AddiBon déclare, witb undue véhémence of 
espreBdan, that he woutd kill Sir Roger ; being c^ api- 
nion that they were boni for one anothn, snd tbat Mnjr 
«ther hand would do hitn vrong. 

It nuqr be doubt«d wfaether Addiion eyer filled ii|> 
hîs original delineation. He deicribes hU knight as h»~ 
ving hia hnagination sjnnewbat warped; but ef this 
parveraion be hac inade ver; little use. The irrwilar» 
■ties in Sir Roger's conduct seetn not to iDuch tb» e& 
fret» of a uiind deviatipg from the focHtcn track of liTe, 
hj tiie perpétuai preaanre of loine orervhelniing ide«, 
u of liabitual ruatidtT, and tbat négligence which aoli- 
. tar^gKapàeuT naturafly jHj^rstei. 

The variat^e weAtheroftbe~A>ind,..the4ying'vapour« ' 

of încipîent madness, whicb front time' toNiim^flond ' 

reaaon, witfaout eclipsing it, it reqnires ao much nicêff "~*"^ 
te exbibit, that Addiaon ceema to hâve beeo deterred | 

from fffosecuting hia own design. ' 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appran 
to be a Tory, or, aa it i* gently espreaaed, an adhèrent ' 

to the landed intereat, îs opposed Sir Andrew Preeport, > 

M new nun, a wealthy mercnant, Bealoos for tbe money- t 

<d intereat, and a Whig. Of thiicontrarietyofopinîona, i 

it ia probable more consequenCjM w»e at tint intended j 

than couM be produced when the résolution wat taken 
to exclude party from the psper. Sir Andrew does but 
littte, and that little aeems not to hâve pleased Addî- 
K>n, wbo, when he dismissed him from tbe club, cbai^ 
ged his apinionB. Stcele had made him, in the true «pi- 
rit of unieeling commerce, déclare' that he, "woald not 
" build an hospital for idle people ;" but at laat he bnys 
lani), settlei in the country, and butlda, not a manufii^ 
tory, but an hospital for twelve olil husbandmen, ftr 
men with whom « mercbont has little acquaintance, and 
wbom he commonly considère wkh little kindness. 

Of esaaya thiis élégant, thus instructive, and tfaua 
onnmodîously distriliuted, it it natural to snj^KMe tha 
approbation gênerai and the wile numeroua. I «3W 
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ktad U ob&a^nA, tbat the sale miv be (xlculated bjr 
tlie product of the tax, reUted in tbe last numbcr to 
iiro^ce vmte tban twenty ponnds a week, and thei«- 
fiire itated at one uitl twen^ nounds, or tbree pDand* 
ten shillings a daj : tfaia, at a tialf'pennf a ptper, will 
gîve sixteen hundrcd and eig^itv fbr the daily numbcr. 

This sale is nnt great ; yet thia, if Swift bc ovditcd, 
wos likely to grow leu ; for be dedares that the Spcc 
tatoc, wbun he ridiculeB for hia endIeM mnitioD ot thfl 
/air tes, had b^ore bis receu vearied bîa reader*. 

The next year(17I3), in which Cato came upon the 
Stage, was the grand climacterick of Addison'a réputa- 
tion. Upon the death of Cato, be h«d, as is said, plan- 
ned a tragedy iu the time of hia travela, «nd had for 
several yean tbe ûrst four acta finished, which wera 
tbewn to aach as were likely to spraad theîr admira-' 
tion. Tbey were aeea by Pope, and by Cibber, who 
rdatea that âteele, wheu he took back the copy, told 
bim, in the despicable cant of literary modeaty, that, 
whatever spiric bis friend had shewn in tb« compoai- 
tioD, be doubted wbetber be would hâve courage suffi- ' 
dent ta expose it ta the censure of a British audience. 

Tbe time bowever was now crame, when those wlio 
afiêcted ta think liberty in dangn- afiected likewise to 
think Uiat a stage play migbt, préserve it ; and Addïton 
vas impoKuned, in the name of the tutelary dëities of' 
Britain, to sbew bis courage and bis Mal by finiabin^f 
Ibis design, '>- 

To résume bis work fae seened perveraely and un- 
acGonntably unwilling; and by a requeat, which per- 
Lapa he wisbed to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes ta add 
a fifth BCt. Hughes supposed bim aertous; and, un- 
dertakîng tbe supplemeRt, brongbt in a few daysaotne 
acenea for bis examination; but be bad in the inean 
time gone to work bimaelf, and produced half an act, 
which he afterwardi completed, but with brevîty ir- 
rcjgulariy disproportionatc to the foregoing parts, Uke 
a tMk, perfranoed witb reluctance, and hurrîed ta ita 
icondasion. 

It may yet be doabted wbetber Cato waa made pub- 
^A. by an^ change of the autbor'spurpoae; for Dennis 
chanred him wiva raisins préjudices in bis own âivour. 
Vol. VII. C 
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I^ ùiâe pdattiraa of preparàtory tààâna, lod irîdi 
' poitoniiig fAe loam by contndietinp in fhe SpeoUtor aie 
ntoblîs&ed rnls of pœtîeal justice, becanae hù own 
beio, with ail hii TÙtues, i* u to Cîll boftre a ^r"»**- 
The fàct ia cartain ; tbe leodves we nrast guen. 

Addiion was, I believe, sufficiendj diapoaed tobttv 
«vaoues agaînat oll danger. Wben Pope brooght iHin 
Ûk prologae, which is properly accomiDodaled to the 

iy,tlierewere thèse words, " mitona, arûe I be-wvrtb 



Ifà.' 



" like Uiis aj^roved ;" meaning notUng more tinu» 
Britoni, erect and eùlt jonn^ea to the apncobatioii 
of publick nrtue. Addi«)nwaa.firu[hted,lwtlieABQld 



be thougbt a {Humoter rf ioanrrectiaii, and die Ime waa 
liquidated to " Britona, atteDd," 

Now, "beavily in clouda came on the daj, the grcat, 
" the impottant day," when AddÏMm waa to stand the 
hasard of the théâtre. That tbere nii|^ bowever, be 
left 08 little hazard as waa poiaible, ihi the Gnt night, 
Steelcj aa himself relates, nndertook to padk an audi- 
ence, Tbia, saya Pope,* had been tried fiir tbefirat 
time in &vour of the Diatrest Mother ; and waa now, 
with more efficacy, practiaed for Cato. 

The danger waa sooo over. Tbe wboie natioD waa 
et that time on fire with ftction. The Whiga applaaded 
ereiy line in wfaich Liber^ was mention^, aa a satire 
<Hi ue Toricfl ; and the Torîea echoed erery «lap, to 
shew that tbe satire waa unfelt. The atory m Bo!ui^ 
broke ia well known. He called Booth to hia box, and 
saTe him fiffy guîneaa fior defending tbe cause of 1Â- 
bertyaoveUa^ainst a perpétuai dîctator. TfaeWbigs, 
■ays Pope, design a secoua présent, when tiiey can ac- 
omipany it with as good s lentenee. 

Tne play, aupported thua by tbe émulation c^ &ctt- 
ouB praïae, waa acted night after night fbr a longer 
time than, I believe, the publick b^ albrwed tu any 
4nnia befere; and the autbor, as Mrs, Porter Ions 
• • ' .... ., j[,g ^1^,^ ^^ 

• and nna|>paas> 
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ADNMN. IS 

WbeB ït WM i^nted, notice mu given thaï die Qoeen 
wouU be pleaBed if it wu dedicstëd to her; " bnt, u 
" he tmd diuiçDed that compliment diewhen, he ftnind' 
" bimM^ obbged," Mys Tickell, << by bis duty on tbt 
*' me hand «nd bis honour on the otber, ta (end it into 
" the world withoot any dedication." 

HnHiaii happmeaa haa alwaya îts abotementa; tlM 
brigkteet aiiD-Hiine irf mccees ia not witbout a clond. 
No Moner waa Cato (dfered to the reader, than it vaa 
mtÈêAed bj tbe «cute malignity of Dennii, with ail the 
t <a fgij criticiam. Dennia, thongfa eqoal^ 
,and probaUv b; bis tempermore flirioiutlNa 
Addieoi^ for what toey called bber^, and tboogh s 
flÉttarer <rf tlie Whïg niiniatry, oould not *it qoiet at s 
•aoccMfid play; but waa cager to tell frîenda and ens> 
BÙea that tbey had miaplaced theîr admiration. Tbe 
w^d WM too iUbbam for nutroction ; widi tbe ftte 
of tbe cemurer of Comeille'a Cid, bia animadvenioaa 
ahnved Ida aager wîUiout e&ct, and Cato cantÏBued to 



ïepriiùed. 
Pofe bad mam m omaitMBitj of 

ih^ of AddiaoD, by viUfying fau ol 



T of ooavtîng the friend» 
ààp ôf AddiaoD, by vifîfying fau old cnemy, and ooald 
^ve rtaentnant iu fuU pUy, withaut nppMBiiig to w> 
venge hteaaelC He therefore publiahed /< Jfa m rt JW a^ 
tie ISaànag ^Jokn Deams; a perfiirnunn whidl «t 
Âe oUediena. to tbe play in tbeor flill fore*, and Aère- 
fore ducoverêd more délire of vesiiig the critidc thMi 
of deAnding tbe paet 

Addison, wbo waa no «traiter te die world, pro> 
bMj aaw the adfishneas of fof^a friendahip; and, 
teaoTving that be ehotild bave tlw conacqiwiicea of Wa 
n to h i n a elf, intotmed Dennia, by Stade, that 



r the innih; and that, whenerer bi 
aheald thînk At to aaiwer bia rcmariu, he wenld do it 
in a numner to wbicfa nothing could be obfected. 

The greateat weekneaa of tbe play la m tbe aeenea 
«f love, wliiafa areaaîd by Pope* to Itavo been added to 
tbe original ^an, npcm a inbaequent reriew, in cOnpln 
once with tbe popnlar practice ot the etiige. Buch an 
Mithori^ it ia nard ta n^tet ; ytt the lora ia m ïMi- 
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DMtely mingled with ths nhole action, tbat it cannât 
easîly be tiiought extrînsîck and adventitioiu; for, if 
it were taken away, what wauld be letl? or bow mère 
tbe fouracts filled in the first draoghtP 

At the publication tbe Wita aeemed proad to pay 
their attendance with enconiiastiek venea. The best 
are from an unknown bii»d, which wili perbops lo^e 
■omewbat of their pmiae wbeu tbe autbor u kiiown to 
be Jeflireys, 

Cftto had yet other himoura. It was eeiisured bb a 
pbrty-play by a Sckolar of Oxford, and defçnded in s 
tàvourable examination by Dr.Sewell. Itvas tranelated 
by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Florence ; «nd by 
the Jesuita of St. Orner'» into Latin, and played by tbeir 
pupila. Of this version a copy was sent lo Mr. Addi- 
•oq: it îs to be wtshed that it could be foiuid, for the 
•ake of comparing dieir version of the soliloqay vith 
thatof Bknd. 

A tragedy was wrîtten oa the sanie aubject by Des 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated with 
« criticiam on the English play. But the traDslator anid 
tlie critïckare now fbrgotten. 

Dennislivedonunanswered, and thereforelittleread. 
Addison knew the policy of literature too well to make 
hia enemy important by drawing the attention of tbtt 
publick upcMi a criticiam which, though sometiihes in- 
temperate, was often irréfragable. 

While Cato was upon the stage, onother daily jpaper, 
«alkd Tbe Guardian, was puUîAed by Steele. To this 
Addiaon gave great assistance, whether occaatotially or 
by jpvevioui engagement is not known. 

The oharacter of Guardian was too narrow and to* 
«erioua: it might properly enough admit both the du- 
tjes and decenciea of Bfé, Dut seemed not ta include li< 
terary apçculationa, and was in some degree violated by 
merriment and burlesque. What had Uic Guardian of 
the Lisaida to do with clubs of tall or of little meDj 
.with nests of ants, or with Strada's proluiaons? 

Of this paper nothing îs neeessary to be aaid, but 
that it found many oontributora, and that it was « cod> 
tinuation of the Spectator, with the same élégance and 
iht nnie varietj', til} some uniucky sparkle trom a To* 
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ADDHON. IT 

■T fWSt wt Steek^s pditidu on 6n, and wit at «née 
blùea into ftction. He wai soon too Iiot fbr nentral 
toncks, and qmtt«d the GvanUa» ta Write tb« Et^ 
Bàtmtm. 

The paiera «S Addison are marked in the S 
hj oœ of tbe ktters in tbe name of CUo, aïK 
Guardian bj a kand; wbether it was, as Tickell pre- 
tenda to think, thiU he wai unwilUng to uaurp tbe praiM 
ofothera, or, as Steele, vith fàr greater likelihood, in- 
■inuatea, that he could not wîthout discontent impart 
to dûten any of his own. I bave heard that his avidity 
did not aatwy itself witb the air of renown, but that 
wîdi great eagcmeea he laid hold on hîs proportion of 
tbepn^tB. 

Hatty of tfae*e pape» were written iritb powers tm* 
ly comick, with nice dîtcriminatioD of cbaratters, and 
aocurate observation of natural or accidentai déviation 
ftom propriety; but it was not supposed that he had 
tried a comedy on the atage, tiU Steele ofter fat« death 
declared bim tbe antbt» of the Drummer. This how^ 
ver Steele did not know to be true by any direct testî- 
moDy; for, when Addison put tbe pJay into his banda, 
he only told bim, it was the work of a " Gentleman in 
" the Company ;" and when it was receîved, as is con- 
fessed, wiUi cold disanprobadon, he waa probably lésa 
willîng to claim iL TicKell omitted it in bis collection ; 
but tbe teitimony of Steele, and the total silence of »• 
nj Dther cloiman^ bas detennined tbe publick to assign 
it to Addison, and it is now printed witb bis other poe- 
try. Steele carried die Dnmtmer ta die play-house, 
and aiWvards to the pteu, and lold the copy for fifty 
guitteas. 

To the ofrânion of Steele may be added the proof anp- 
|died l^ the play itself, c^ wfatch the characters are sucb 
sa Adfuson would bave delineated, and .the tendency 
sodl as Addison would bave promoted. That it «hould 
bave been iU-reçeived would relse wooder, did we net 
daily see the caprictous distribution of tbeatricalpraise. 

He was not ail tbia time an indiffèrent spectator of 

pnblick affairs. He wrote, as différent exigende» re> 

quired, (in 1707) Tke preûmt State d'iie War, and the 

iiecatiii/qftmaugmentatiott; whichj bo«cv«r judîdona, 

C S 
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19 ADOIStW. 

beine mitten on temporary topïcks, and exhibitùig no 
pecuTiar powere, laid bold on no attention, and bas na- 
turall; Bunk hy its own weigbt ioto neglect. Thia 
cannot be eaid of the few papers entitled Tke Whig 
Examiner, in vbicb is employed alL the force of gay 
malevolence and humoroua satire. Of this paper, 
which juit appeared and expired, Swift remarks, with 
exultation, that " it is now down among tbe dead mea."* 
He migfat well reîoice at the deatb of that wbtcb b« 
Gould not bave killed. Every reader of ever^ V^?' 
aince persoaal malice is past and the papers whicn once 
inflamed the nation are read onW as effusions of wit, 
muBt wish for more of the Whie Examinera; for on no 
occasion was tbe geniua of Addison more vigoroualy 
exerted, and on none did the superiority of bis powen 
more evîdently appear. His Trial qf Count Tariff, 
written to expose tbe Treaty of Commerce wîtb France, 
lîved no longer tban the question that produced it. 

Not long afterwards, an attempt was made to revive 
tbe Speetator, at a time indeed by no means favourabte 
to literature, when tbe auccession of a new family to 
'the throne fiUed the nation with anxiety, discord, and 
confusion ; and eitber the turbulence of the tîmes or 
the sadety of tbe readers put a stop to the publication, 
afler an experiment of eighty numbers, whicb were 
afterwards collected int» an eighth volume, perhapa 
more valuable than any of thoae Uiat went before iL 
Addison produced more than a fourth part, and tbe 
other GontributoTB are by no means unworthy of apprar* 
ing as hia associâtes. The time that had passed during 
the suspension of the Spedaior, thongh it had not lea- 
àened bis power of humour, seems to bave increased 
his disposition to seriousness ; the proportion oKJiis re- 
li^oui to hia comick papers is greater tban in the foT- 

Tbe Sfxctator, from its re-commencement, was pub- 
lisfaed only.three times a week; and no discriminatiTe 



* From a Tory «ing in vogue at the time, the buTthenwbeMOf la, 
And he that will this henlth deny, 
DowD among the dead men let faim lie. 
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RuiAa were nàâed to the papen.- To AddùoD, TickeH 
hu rnscribei) twenW-tbree.* 

Hie Spedalor, had many contributort ; and Steele, 
wboae négligence kept him alwaya in a hurry, wben it 
Wtt hia tum to furnish a paper, called loudly for thv 
Letta«, of whîch Addiaon, whoM materiala «ère more, 
made little use ; having recourae to sketches and hintii 
tbe prodnct of hia former atndies, wbicb he now r** 
viewed aild completed: among theae are named bf 
Tickell tbe Etam/t on Wit, those on tbe Plemura ^ 
lAe IinagiMotitm, and tbe Crilicam on MiltOH. 

Wben tbe House of Hanover took poaaeaaion of the 
Arone, it waa reasonable to expect that the zeal of Ad> 
diaon would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrivai 
rf King George, he waa mads secretary to the regency, 
and was required by bî« office te send notice to Hano- 
ver diat tbeQueen vas dead, and that the throne waa 
vacant. To do this would not bave been difficuU to 
any man but Addi^n, who waa so overwhelmed with 
the greatneBB of tbe event, and ao diatracted by cbaic* 
of expresaton, that ihe lord», who coald not waît for 
tbenicetiea of criticiam, called Mr. Southwell, a clrak 
in the houae, and ordered him to diapatch the mesaagei 
Sonthwell readily told vrbat wai necetian in the corn* 
mon style of buainesa, andvalued bimseltupon baving 
done what waa too hard for Addiaon. 

He waa better quaJified for the Freeholder, a paper 
which be publiahed twice aweek, from Dec. 2S, 17iâ, 
ta the middle of the nest vear. Thia waa undertaken 
in defence of tbe eatablianed government, aonietimea 
wîtb argument and aometime* with mirUi. In ali- 
ment be had manj eqnala ; but bis humour waa aîngn- 
kr and matcbleaa. Bigotry itself must be deligfated 
witb the To^ Fox-faunter. 

There are however aorne stnikea lefta el^ant and leaa 
décent ; aucib as tbe Pretender's Journal, in wbicb one 
tt^nck of ridicule ia bis poverty, This mode of abuia 
bftd been employed by Mîlton against King Cbarlea II. 

t. marsupii regiff.*^ 
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And Oldnainia delîgbto to tell efaotae alcfemisn of L«tiv 
don, that he hsd more money than the eiiled ptriacM; 
bilt that which mif^ht he esprâted from Milton'a uvage- 
nesB or Olilmixon'e meanneas vu not aaîtable to tbe d«> 
Ucacy of Addisoii. 

Steele thought the hiunour af the Freehoider too nicc 
«nd geiitle for such noity times ; and ÏB reported to fasva 
•aid, that thé ministry made tue of a late, when they 
ahould bave called for a trumpet. 

Thia year (I716*) he married the Conntess Dowager 
of Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very long and 
anxious couTtaliip, perbap^witli behsviour not very an- 
like that ofSir Roger to nia dûdsînfulwidow; and w ho, 
I am afraifl, divertcd heraelf often by playing witb iâa 
passion. He ia soid to hâve first knoTQ her by bec<^ 
ming tutor to her son.t " He fôrmed," said Tonioa, 
'■ the design of getting that lady fram the tirae irhes 
" he waa fïrat Tec»>mmended into tbe fainily." In wbst 
part of his lîfe he obtalned the recommendation, or how 
long, and in what maimer, he lived ïn the (àmily, I 
know not. His advances at first vere certainly ttmo* 
roui, but grew bolder as bîa réputation and influence 
increosed ; till at lost tbe lady wat peranaded to nurrv 
him. Ml terms much like those on wbtch a TurkÎMi 
prmceas ia espoused, ta whom tbe Sultan is repoiled to 
pronounce, " Daughter, I give tbea thi« man tbr thy 
" alave." Tbe roarriagc, îf uncontradîcted report can 
be credited, made no addition to bis bappiness; it neU 
tber f«und tbem nor made diem eqiuL She alwaya re> 
laembeied ber cnrn rank, and tbnnght heradf entîUed 
ta treat, vitfa verr lîttle ceremony, Uie tutor <^ ber son. 
Rowe's ballad of Uie Detpairing Shepkerd is aaid to bar* 
been written, eitfacr before or sfter marriMe, upon thia 
mémorable pair; and it is certain tbat Addieon bai Itft 
behind him no encouragement fbr ambitious low. 

The year after (1717) he rose to hia high^at élévation, 
bnng made secretary of state. For tbis employment b« 
migbt justly be euppoaed qualified by Itmg practice of 
business, and by his regulâr ascent through other offi- 
ces; but expectation is often disappoiated; it is nni- 
versally confessed tbat he vas unequal to tbe duties of 
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hii place. In tfae Houm of Commons he could not 
tpeftk, sud therefore was useless ta the defence of th« 
gDTeroineiit. In the office, aays Pope,* he could not is- 
me an order without tosing his tîme in quest ot fine ex- 
{■cttionH. What he gained in ranb, he lost in crédit ; 
md, finding by expérience his own inability, was for- 
eed to «olïcit fais dismission, wîth a pension of fiEWn 
hvndred pounda a-jear. His friends palliated this r»- 
linqnisbmentiof wbich both friends and enemiei knew 
the true reason, withanaccountof declining healthand 
tfae necessïty of recess and quiet. 

He tM)w Tetumed to bis vocation, and began to plan 
iitoïry occupations for bis future life. He purposed a 
tragedy on the death of Socratea : a atory of wuich, as 
TidceU remarks, the basig is narrow, and to wbicli I 
know not how love could bave been appended. There 
would however bave beeii no want either of virtue in 
the sentinients, or élégance in the language. 

He ei^aged in a nobler work, a defence of the Chrù- 
(«M ReÙgian, of wbtch part was publiabed af^r his 
death ; and be designed to hâve made a new poetical 
veraîon -of the Psalma. 

Tfaeae pions compositions Pope jmputed* to a selfish 
motive, upon the crédit, aa he owns, of Tonson ; who, 
baving quarrelled with Addison, and not loving him, 
Mid, tfaat wben he laid down the secretary's office, he 
intendcd to take ordera, and obtain a bishoprick ; " for," 
Mid he, " I always thougbt hîm a priest in his heart." 

That Pope afaoald hâve thonght this conjecture of 
ToDBon worth remembrance, is a proof, but itidced, 
K> &r as I hâve foundj the only proof, that he retained 
Km* tnalignity from their ancient rivalry. Tonson 
pretended but to guess it; no other mortal ever sus- 
pected it ; and Pope might bave reSected, tbat a mati 
«ho had been secretary of atate in the ministry of Sun- 
derUud, kn«w a nearcr wsy to a bishoprick than by 
defeodinif lieligion or translating the Psalmi, 

It is related, tbat h* had once a design to make an 
Engtish Dictionary, and tbat he consid^d Or. Titlnt- 
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stm M the writar of hifflie«t aathatity. Tbére wh> fort 
meiiy sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leather» 
edlers' Compenv, who waa eminent for euriosity uid 
lïteratupe, a cdketion of examples selected ùom Til> 
litsou'a Works, as Locker saîd, by Addison. It eams 
too late to bo of use, bo I inepected ît but slightly, and 
remember it indistîncUy. I thought the psraages tpo 
short. 

Addison, howefer, did not concludehîslifeiiipeace> 
fui studiei; but relapsed, when he wu neMhueiHl> 
to a poUticai dispute. 

tt so happeued ^at (1718-19) a controvcny waa 
BBÎtated with great véhémence between thoM mcndi 
fa long coutinuance, Addison and Steele. It nay bo 
asked, in the language of Homer, vhat power or vfaat 
cause should set tfaem at variance. The sulriect of tbeïr 
dispute was of great itoportance. The Earlc^ Sunder- 
land proposed on Bct c^Oed ThePeerageBiO; brwhïdl 
the number of Peers should be fixed, «nd the King re- 
Btrained from aaj new ereatïaq of nobïitty, nnleas wlim 
an old fsmily should be extincL To this the tards 
woiUd naturally agrée ; and the kis|^, «ho WM jr** lit- 
tle acquainted with his own pmrogatiTe, and, a» is now 
well known, almost indiSfarsBt ta the pcMMMMtu of ths 
crown, had been persuaded to Coatent Th« oïdy diC^ 
. ficulty was faund «mong tihe coinmoas, who were noC 
likely ta approre tbe pernetoal exdvôon at Utemi^es 
and their ^terity. llie bOI llierefbra waa tageilj 
opposed, and bidodb othcrs by Sir Robert W^»le, 
whose speech waa publisbcd. 

The lords might think their dignity dîminisfaed by 
improper advancementa, and partîcularly by tbe iatro- . 
duction of twelve new peera at once, to produee a mm- 
jority of Tories in the lut reign; «i act of authori^ 
noient enongh, yet certatnly Ufpd, and by no raaana 
to be compared with that contenqit of natienal rMit 
with which, some tirae aftowardi, by Uie inatigatioa 
of WhiggiBm, the comnMnu, dioatn by the peeple fbr 
three years, chose themsdrn fivsemti. Bat whateva- 
night be aie disposition of the lords, tjie peiqde had 
□D wish to increasè their jfowar. Tlie tendêiuy (^ A» 
biU, s« Steele obaNredin a letta to tbo £arl of Oxfbrd, 
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wm to intmdBWHi uietocrac; ; fer a mijoity hi tbe 
hnoae of locd», su Haûliâ, wrôld havo berâ da^etidi 
■idJEieûâite. 

To pvevmt tfùs ■ubvemon of the anciciit attablidi- 
nMDt, Steek, «hooe peu readil; aacouded hk poUdoal 
fiiinnn. «DdeanMireâ to alârm the nation, hy « pam- 
phlet oftUed Tke Pltètitm. Totbu an anawer waa pnl^ 
lùdMd bf Addiaon, under the title aCTheOid WUg, in 
wllîdi H ia DOt discorered tbat Stede waa then known 
to be-the advocBtc fiir the cMiBani. ' Stada Eapliad b^ 
a aaeond Pltiâtm,' aaâ, «bethar by îf^noBaïKe orl^ 
coorte^, canfined bïnaelf ta faia qutitiao, withoiit aaj 
pgiaoal netiee of hia mymcpt. Nolhtngbidiertovaa 
oommitted agnsat tbe lawa of fritndshîp, or pn^vietiaa 
ef dBoenc7 ; nni eooAravertîata oaamt k^g letain tben- 
kmdneas liv esd) otbn-. Tbe OU R^^ answared the 
JKbMomt and could notfixbaar aome contempt of " lit> 
"tle Didaf, whose tcade it wai towrita pamiÂleU.'* 
Kcky, however, did not loae hii wttled TenenlàBa 
Ibr lua âiend; bat contcntod bimaelf witfa ijiiatiiiff 
aome Unes et Cato, vhkh wera at once détection ana 
repnio£ The Inll waa laid adde diiring that Manon ; 
nd Addiaon died befora tibe naxt, in which ita com- 
mhment waa rqectcd by two hnndred and aix^^fire to 
me h uadr ed aôd aeven^-aereii. 

Ewr reader aor^ miut t^rat that tbeae two fllne- 
trioua niend^ aft» ao many years paat m confidame 
^kd andeannent, io mâty of mtcrût, oonfiwmity «f 
o{Mniflni and JUlmrahqi ctf ttndy, abould finally partn 
aaioieiiieaB opfnaîtiati. Sudi a controrerây waa 
" Bdlnm pluaqnam chile" as Lucan ezpreaaea it. 
Why cadm not &ctîon find other odvocatea? bat 
amm^ tiie wicataiatiea of tiie humon atate, we are 
dooraeâ to namber d>e.ti)std)ili^ of firiendihq). 

Of tbÎB dimitc I bave little knowledge but from the 
Biogra^âa Ériiammca, The Old Wlûg ia Dot inierted 
in AdracHi'B yiatk», nor ia it mentioDed by Tickell in 
Ua Life; wfay it waa OBMttad, tbe biogra^âierB doubt- 
leaa gfrel^e troe vaaaon; the iâct waa too reoent, and 
tiieae wbo bad beat beated in tha contention were not 
yetcooL 

Theneeeaaîtyf^camp^ing with times, and of apar- 
iag pentsia, ia tibe great impediment of biography. 
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History ni^? ^ formed from pennan«nt monunienU 
and records ; but lives cm otil^ be written from Per- 
sonal knowledge, which is growing every day lest, and 
in a. shoTl time ii lost for erer. What is known cati ' 
addom be immedîately told; and when it might be 
bdd, it is no longer known, The délicate features of 
tfae miad, the nice discriminatiena of diaracter, and the 
Biïnute peculiaritiei of conduct, are soon obliterated ; 
and it is aurely better that caprice, obstinacjr, frolick, ' 
and iîdly, hbwevêr tiwy might delight in the descrip- 
tion, should be silenUy forgotten, tlran that hy wanton 
meninient and unseasonable détection, a pBng should 



be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend. 

As the ptocess of tîiese narratives is now bringinr 

me among my contemporaries, I b^n to feel myself 



" «alking upon ashes under wbich t 
" extingnished," and coming to the time of wbich it 
wiU be proper rather to say " nothîng tbat is false than 
" ail tbat is tnie." 

The end of this useful life was now approaching.— 
Addison had for some time been oppressed by short- 
ness of breath, which was now aggravated by a drop- 
sy; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepsred to 
(fie conformably to his own precepts and profea»îons. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope re- 
lates,* a message by tbe Eail of Warwïck to Mr. Gay, 
desîting to see hîm, Gay, who had not viûted him for 
some time before, obeyed the summons, and feund 
bïmaelf received with great kindness. Tbe parpose 
for which the interview had been solicited was then 
discoVered. Addison told him, that he had injured 
him ; but that, if he recovered, he wouM récompense 
him. What the injury was he did not explaïn; nor 
did Gay ever know, but supposed that aonie prefer- 
ment designed for htm had, by Addis<m'B intervention, 
been withoeld. 

Ijorà Warwick was a youig mon of wery irr^nlar 
life, and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, f» whom 
he did not waut respect, had very diligently endeavoniv 
«d to redaim him ; but his arguments and expostula- 
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tiom hid BO cficL One experimant, hawtftvr, r»> 
mnineâtobetried: wbenhefowid hulifenear itsflnd, 
)k dirëcted the yming brd to be cilled ; and wlwii h« 
âesitcd, wixh greftt tradcmcM, to bcu hia Uwt injone» 
liaiu, told him, " I bave Mnt fbr j<m, tfaat joa nuj 
" aee how a Christian can die." What e&èct tni» awe> 
fui scène had on the earl, I know BOt: lie lïkcwiM 
«Ued himseif în a riiort timc. 

In lickell'B racdlmt Bitgy on hii ftiend an diew 



ni wbich be sUudea, va bc told Dr. Youn^f, to this mor- 



mir in 

Ha- 



Uving given directions to Mr. Tickell for tbe pub- 
lication tjf bis worka, and dedicatcd them on bis death- 
bed to bis friend Mr Cragga, be died June 17> '71Di at 
Holland-bouse, teaving no cbild but a daugbter.* 

Of bÏB virtue it îs a sufficient teatimonv tbat the re- 
•entment of partf bas transniitted no cliarge of any 
crime. He was not one of tbose who are praised tmly 
after deatb; for bis ment waa eo f^enerally acknow- 
ledged, tbat Swift, bavine observed that bis élection 
paa^ed wttfaout a contest, adds, tbat, if he proposed Mm- 
lelf for king, be would hardly hâve been refugnl. 

His xeal for hts partf dîd not extinguisb bis kindneu 
for the ment of bis opponents ; nben he was BecreUtry 
ib Ireland, he refuseu to intermit his acquaintance with 
Swift 

Of hia habits, or extemal Cannera, nothing ïa so 
«ft«i mentioned aa that timorous or aullen tQCÎturnity 
wbicb his fi^ends called niodesty by too miid a nanie. 
Steele mentions witb great tendemees " that reniarkable 
" basbfulness, wbich js a cloak that hides and njufSes 
"ment;" and tells os, " that bis abilitiea werecovered 
" only by modeity, wbich doubles the beauties whicb 
" are seen, and'givés crédit and esteem to ail that are ^ 



* Who diad at B&toa, iuWarwIck^liiM, atateryadTaticedagc, 
inlTQ 
Vol, VII. D 
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" concealcd." Chestcrfield «lEmis, dut "Addûoti wu 
' tbe moflt tknorons and ankwsnl inon th«t he ever 
" uw." Aod Addifon, gpeiiiag ùf bis own defidenee 
in GonTerutÎMi, lued ta m of mniMlf, that, wîtfa re- 
^ect lo înteUectaal wealUr, " he conld draw biUs fiir 
'.' s tbouaand ponndi, thoagh he had not a goûaca in 
'< hû pocket" 

That be wanted current coin for rMt^ pajrnient, and 
hy that want was often obatmctad and distresBed ; that 
he was often oppresaed by an improper and ungracefai 
timidi^ ; eve^ testùnony concun to prove ; but Chea- 
terfield'a repmentatîon is doubtlesa hyperboIicaL That 
man cannot be aupposed very inespert in thc arts of 
converaatian ttnd practice of IJie, viiîa, withont fortune 
or alliance, by his usefulneas and dexterity, became se- 
cretary of state; and who died at f»Hty-seven, after 
having not ooly atood long in the highest rank of wit 
and iiterature, but filled one of the raoat important of- 
ficeaof State. 

The time ïn which he lived had reason to lament hia 
obstinacy of silence ; " for he was," saya Steele, " abovs 
" ail men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it 
" iD SQch perfection, that I bave often reflected, aiter 
" a night spent with him apart &om atl the world, that 
" I hâ had the pleasore of conversing with an inti- 
" mate acquaintance of Terence and Catullua, who had 
"ail their wlt and nature, heightened with humour 
** more exquiaite and delightful than any other man 
" ever posseaaed." This is the fondneM of a iHtnd ; 
let na hear what is lold us by a rival : " Addison's eon- 
" versation,"* say> Pope, " had something in it more 
" eharming than I bave found in any other mon. Bat 
" tbîs was onlv when &miliar; before strangera, or, 
" perfaaps, a single stranger, he preserved his digni^ 
" by a stiÉ silence." 

Tbis modëst^ waa by no meana inconsiitent with « 
lery bigh opinion of his own merit. He demanded to 
be the firat name in mod^^i wit; and, with Steele ta 
écho him, used to depreciate Dryden, wbom Pope and 
Congreve defended agsinst them.t There û no reasoD 

* Spencc; -(■ Ttnuon and SpencCk 
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to doubt that he suffêred too much psin from tbe pre- 
"" ' ■ ■ liitwithout 



Tilence of Pope'a poetical réputation ; nor ii 
reascm snspected, tbat by Borne dû 
eiideav«iirêd to obstruct it ; Pope wâs^not the 



■tmig reason snspected, tbat by Borne dîaingenuoua 
4cta be eiideav«iirêd to obstruct it ; Pope was not the 
^)nly man wfacmi be insidiouely injurâd, tnougb tbe oaly 



D c£ wbom he could be afraid. 

Hîs own powers were such aa mîght hâve tatiafied 
him witib contdous t^cellence. Of veir extenrive 
leamin^ be haa indeed given no prootà. He teems to 
hsve twd email acquaintance witb tiie sciences, and to 
bave read little except Latin and French ; but of tba 
L«tin poets bis Diaùiguet on MedaU, shew that be fiad 
penwcd the works witb great diligence and skill. Hm 
abundance of bîa own mind left btm little in need gf 
«dventitioas sentiments ; hîs wit always coold suggest 
what the occanon demanded. He had read witb cri- 
tical eyee tbe important volume of buman life, and knew 
tbe hrâtt o( man, fimm tbe dep^s of stnitagem to tbe 
smAce of afiectjition. 

Whathe knew be could eaalvcommuiiicate. " This," 
jaya Steele, " waa particular in this writer, that, wh«i 
"be lud taken bis resolution, ae made fais plan (Ot 
" whst he designed to write, be would walk about a 
" room, and dictate it into bnguaee witb as tauch (nê- 
" dora and eose ai any one conld vrite it down, and 
'■ attend to tbe cobeFence and grarotnar of wbat h« dio> 
"tated." 

Pope,* wbo can be lesi suspected of &vouring his 
meroorj, déclares tbst be wrote very fluently, but was 
dow and scnipnlous in correcting ; tbM many of bîa 
Speotatars were wiîtten viaej fast, and sent immédiately 
to the prêts;' and tbat it sèemed to be fbr hia advai^ 
tage not to bave time for much revisaL 

" He would alter," says Pope, " any tbing to plvase 
" his ftîends, before publication ; but woold not retoucb 
" his pièces afterwardt ; and I believe not one Word in 
" Cato to wbich I made an objection waa «uSiered to 
" stand." 

The last line cf Cato ia Pope's, having been wiginally 
wrftten 
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And oh! 'twaa thls tbat ended Cato'a lifc 

Pope mi^t bave made more objections to the six 
condudirig lûtes. In the first couplet tbe worda '■ from 
" bence" are improper ; and the second Ime is tskeM 
from Ui^deii'g Virgil. Of the next couplet, tbe firat 
verse, being included ïn the second, is therefore uselesB ; 
and in thethird Discord is maà* ta produce Slrife. 

Of the course of Addtson'a femilUr day,* before bis 
mamage. Pope has given a detaiL He had in tbe 
house with hîm BudgeU, and perbaps Pbilip& His 
cbief companions were Steele, Budgell, PbiKpSj Carey> 
Davensnt, and Colonel Brett, Wilh one or other of 
thèse he always breakfosted. He Btudied ail morningj 
then dïiwd at « tavem, and went afterwards to Button'o, 

Button had been a servant in tbe Countess of War^ 
wick's family, who, under tbe patronage of Addison, 
kept a cofièe-house on the soutb side of Rassell-streott 
about two doors from Covent-garden. Hère it was tbat 
the wits of tbat time used to ass«nble. It is said, wben 
, Addison had suSèred aay vexation fh>m tbe c 
he wîtbdrew tbe company from Button's bouse, 

From tbe Cofièe-house he went again to a taveni, 
where be often sat late, and drank too mucb wine. In 
tbe botde, discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for 
courage, and bashfulneas for confidence. It is not un~ 
tikely tbat Addison was first seduced to excess by tt» 
manumisaion whicb be obtained from the servîle timï- 
dity of bis sober bours. He that feels oppression from 
tbe présence of those to whom he knows nimself supe. 
rior, will désire to set loose his powers (^ conversation ; 
and who that ever asked succours from Baccbus Was 
able to préserve himself irom being «islaved by his 
Hudliaiy? 

Among those. fViends it was that Addison di^layed 
the élégance of bis colloquial occomplishmeats, vrluch 
nuy easily be supposed socb as Pope représenta tbem. 
Tbe remark of Nfandevillc, who, when he had pasaed 
an evening in bis company, declared that he was a par- 
son in s tye-wig, can detract little from bis cbaracter; 

■ S[ini««. 
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be w» mlvajr* rtaerrqd to «tnngert, «nd wu not iD> 
dted to uncommcni freedom by a cbancter like thmt of 
Handeville. 

Frota sny minute knowledge of Iiîb familiar iiiui> 
ken, the ioterveptîoi] of «isty yeara bas now debaired 
m. Steele once promised Coagreve and the publick « 
comi^ete description of hit chancter ; bnt tfae promitei 
of authon are Lke the vowb of lovera. Steele thOught 
Bo more on fais design, or thought on it wîth anxiety 
that at laat diaguated faim, and left hia fViend in the 
handa o( Tickell 

One ilû^bt linéament of fais cbaracter Swift has pr&- 
■erred. It wtu his practice, wïien he found any man 
invîntàbly wrcHig, to flatter fais opinions hy acquie»* 
cence, and sink Eun yet de^>er ÎD absurditj. Thïa ar- 
tifice of mÏBchief was admired bj Stella ; and Swift 
seema to anprove her admiration. 

Hia VorK will Bupplj' iome information. It appeart, 
from his varions pictures of tbe world, tbat, wrth ail 
tua baafafulness, he had convnsed with many diadRCt 
classes of men, had survey ed theîr ways wilh very dili- 
gent observation, and msrked wîth great acuteneas the ' 
eflêcta of différent modes of life. He vras a man in 
whose présence notl>ing reprehensible was out of dan- 
gra'; quick in disceming wbatever wbb wrong or rîdi* 
culous, and not unwillinç to expose it. " There are," 
says Steele, " in bis writings many oblique atrokes np- 
" on Bome of tb« «ittiest men of the âge." His de- 
ligbt yra» more to excite merriaient than detestation ; 
and he détecta fblliea ratber than crimea. 

If any judgment bc mada, from hia booka, of his 
moral (diûacter, nothing will be found but pivity and 
excellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeed, less ex- 
tmaive than that of Addison, will ahew, tbat to write, 
■nd to live, are vety différent. Kfany wbo praiw vir- 
tue do no more than plaise it. Yet it ia reaaonable ta 
believe that Addîaon's professions and practice were a£ 
ne great variance, aince, amîdat that atorm of faction 
in wbicb moat of fais life was passed, though hia atatioa 
made faim conapicuoua, and hia activity made him iâr" 
midablie, the c£aractcT given faim by hia ftienda was 
aeverctwtnâictedbyhiioiemin: of tboiti wHh wkon 
D S 
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iflterest or opinion united him, he had not otAy the es- 
taern, butth«kindnesB; andof others, wbom the vio- 
lence of opposition drove agaïnat him, though he mi^t 
lose the love, he retained the révérence. 

It is juRtly otuerved by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the aide of virtue and religion. He not only 
made the proper use of wit bîmaelf, bat taught it to 
others; and from bis time it bas foeen generidly iul>- 
servient to the cause of reason and of truth. He has 
dissipated ^e préjudice tbat had long connected gaiety 
tvith vice, and easiness of manners with laxity c^ prtn- 
ciplee. He bas reitored virtue to its dignity, and taught 
innocence not to be ashamed. This is an elevatîm of 
literary character, " above ail Greek, above ail Roman 
" famé." No greater felici^ can genius attain, than 
that of having purîfied intellectual pleasure, separated 
mîrth from îndecency, and vit trom licentiousness ; of 
having taught a succession of writers to bring élégance 
and gaiety to the aid of goodoesa; and, if I may use 
expressiona yet more awfm, of having " turned many 
" to righteousness." 

Addison, in bis life, and for some time afterwards, 
was considered by a greater part of readers as supremely 
cxcelling hoth in poetry ana cridcîsm. Part of hia ré- 
putation may be probably ascribed to the advancement 
of his fortune ; when, as Swift observes, he became a 
statesman, and saw poets waiting at lus levée, it was 
no wonder that praise was accumulated upon him. 
Much Ukewîse may be more bonourably àacribed to 
his Personal character : he who, if he had claimed it, 
might bave obtained the diadem, was not likely to be - 
denied the laurel. 

But time quîckly puts an end to artiâcial and actn- 
dental famé ; and Addison ïs to pass throu^ futurity 
BTotected only by bis genius. Evray name whict 
fcindness or interest once niised too bigh is în danger, 
lest the neït âge should, by the vengeance of criticism, 
aînk it in the same proportion. A great writer bas 

.tely styled him " an iniËfferent poet, and a worse cri- 

- tick." 

His poetry isfîrsttobe considered; of whichitmiut 
be confessed that it haa not often those felidtîeB of dieu 
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tion vfaicb give lustre la sentiments, or tbat vigour of 
tentûnent taat animâtes diction : there îs Uttle of «r- 
doiir, véhémence, or tranapart : there is verr rarely the - 
awftilnesfl of grandeur, and not very often tne apleodor 
of élégance. He thinks jiMtly ; but he thinks faintlj. 
Thîs is bis gênerai character ; to vhich, doubtless, muif 
tingle jpaasages will fiimish exception. 

Yet, if he teldom rescbes suprême excellence, fa« 
rarely ainka into dulness, and ïa stïll more rarely en> 
tangled in absurdity. He did not trust bis powera 
enouch to be negligenL There it in most of bis coiii- 
IKwitiona a calmness and eouability, delîberat« and can- 
tious, eométime» wîth little tbat delights, but seldwa 
witb any tbing tbat offends, . 

Of thia ktnd seem ta be hîs poems to Dryden, to 
Somera, and to the King. Hit Ode on St Cecilîa hu 
been imitated by Pope, and has something in it of Diy- 
den'ft TÏgour. Of hii aecount of the English Poets, ne 
used to Epeak aa a " poor thing ;" * but it is not worae 
than his uaual «train. He haa said, notvery judidously, 
in bis character of Wallcr, 

Thj vene could ibew ev'n CmmwelJ'B innoccDce ; 
Aod compliment the ■turuii that bore faim bencE. 
O ! I»d Ih; Muse not conie an âge too sooa. 
But leen great Nonau wi the Britisfa thnuM, 
Hoi* bad hû triumpfa glitter'd in thy page t 



ment Cromwell-bad been the proper poet for Ving Wil- 
liam ? Addison, however, never printed the pièce. 

The letter &om Italy haa been alwayg praiaed, but 
bas never been praised beyond its merit It is noore 
correct, widi less aftpearance of labour, and more élé- 
gant, with lets ambition of ornament, than any otber 
of bis poema. There is, however, one broken meta- 
phor, M which notice may properly be taken ; 

Flr'd wilh ttiat name— 
I. bridle in my ctruggling Muae nitb pain, 
Tbat liMigs to launch into a noUer Mnin. 
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To luidle a goddett U ao very délicate idea ; but why 
muBt she be iridled? because she longs lo launck,- sa 
act whicb was never hîndered by b Ariofe : and whïther 
wîtl she launch f into a nobler flrain. She is in the flnt 
Une a horse, in the second a 6oal; and tbe care of the 
poet is to keep bis Aorxe or hïs boat from singing, 

The next composition is tbe far-famed Campaign, 
which Dr. Warton bas termed a " Gazette in Rhyme," 
with harsbness not often nsed by the good-naturc of bis 
criticism. Before a cenaare so severe is admitted, let 
us consider that war îa a fréquent subject of Poetry, sad 
tben inqiiire wbo bat described it with more justness 
and force. Many of our own writers tried thetr pavera 
upon this year of ïictoTir ; yetAddison's is confeacedly 
the best perfcHmsnGe : 'bis poeoi ia the work of a man 
not blinded by the dust of learning; bis image» are 
Dot borrowed merely from books. Tbe superiority 
which fae conféra npon bis hero is not personal prowets, 
and " miffhty bone," but deliberate îatrepîdity, a caLm. 
command of bis passions, and the power of consultin^ 
his own niind in the midst of danger. The rejectïon 
and Éontempt of fiction is rational and manly. 

It may be observed that tbe last line is imitated by 
Pope: 

Harlb'rDugh'i exploite appenr dlvinel^ bri^t — 
Rais'd of theinselTes their genuine ctumu they bout. 
And tbose thM piint tbcm truest; praiae them ntott. 

This Pope had in his thougbts ; but not knowing bow 
to use wnat was Dot hi« own, fae spoîled tbe tbonght 
when be bad borrowed it ; 



Martial exploits may be painUd; perbaps «cet may be 
paitUed; but they are Burely not painUa by being rvtU~ 
sutig: it is not easy to paînt in song, or to sing in 
colours. 

No passage in tbe Campaign bss been more often 
mentioned than the simile of tbe angel, wbich is «aid 
in the Tatler to be " one of tbe nobust thoughts that 
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"^ ever entered into tlie heart of mam," and is tbei«fbre 
worthy of attentive conaifteration. Let it be first in- 
quired whether it be h BÏmile. A poetïcal eimile is the 
dUcovery of likeness between two actions, in their k«- 
neral nature dissimilBr, or of causes terminating by 
^fièrent opérations in some resemblance of effèct. But 
tfae mention of another like conséquence from a Jike 
cause, or of a like performanee by s like agency, is not 
a umile, but an exemplîfîcation. It is not a eïmile to 
say that the Tfaatnes waters fields, as the Po waters 
âelds; or tbat as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so 
^tna Vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace says of 
Pindar, tbat he pours his violeace and rapidity of verse, 
as a river swubi vîth rain rushes front tfae mountain; 
or of bîmself, that bis genius wanders in quest of poe- 
tical décorations, as the bee wanders ta collect honey; 
he, io eitber case, produces a simile: the mind is im- 
pressed wîtb the resemblance of tfaings generally un- 
uke, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pindar 
faad been described as writing with the copiousness 
and grandeur of Horoer, or Horace had told that he 
reriewed and finished hls own poetr^ with tfae saine 
care as Isocratea polisbed his orabons, mstead of simili- 
tude, be would bave czhibited alraost identity; he 
would bave ^ven the same portraits with diRerent 
names. In the poem now examined, when the En^ 
lish are represented as gaining a fbrtilied pas», by ré- 
pétition ol attack, and persévérance of resolution , their 
ob^nmey of courage and vigour of onaet is well illus* 
tnted by the sea that breaks, witb incessant battery, 
the dikes of Holland. This is a simile : but wben Aa- 
dison, baving celebrated the beauty of Marlboreugh's 
peraoB, tells us, that *' Achilles tbns was formed with 
evcry grâce," hère is no aimile, but a mère exemplifica- 
tîon. A simile may be compared to Unes converging 
at a point, and is more excellent as the linea appioach 
from greater distance : an exemplification may be con. 
aidered as two parallel lines which run oa tcuetber 
witbout approxicoatic»), never fàr separated, andnever 
Joined. 

Mariborongfa ii so like the angel in tbe poem, tbat 
tbe Mttion of both ia tdmQSt tbe nme, snd pmormed by 
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botli in the Bame muiner. Marlboroi^h " teachee tbe 
"battle ta rage;" the «igel "directs Uie «torm :" 
Marlboraugh ia " Hnmoved in peaceful thooght ; the 
u^elis "caJm&ndserene:" MarUmrau^ aUtids "un- 
" moved amidit the shock of hoats;" the angel ridea 
" calm in the whîrlwind." The lines on Morlborouj^ 
arejiutAud noble; butthesimilegivetalmost thesame 
images a aecond time. 

But perha[» this thought, though hardly a sîmile, 
waa remotc from vulgar conceptions, and required gre&t 
kbouF of retearch or desterity of application. Of tbû 
Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought to honour, 
oace ^ave nae hii opinion, " If I had set," taîd he, 
" ten sdiool-boyfl to wrîte on the battle of Blenheim, 
" aod eight had brought me the angel, I ahould not havc 
" been surprïsed." 

The opéra of Rosaraoad, though it it seldom mentioa- 
ed, is oDe of the firat of Addison's comporitioDt. The 
■i^ject is weli choien, the fiction U pleaeîng, and the 
praue of Marlborough, for wbich the 8C«ie giresaa 
opportunity, is, what perhaps every human excellence 
miut be, the product of good-luok, improved by gesâ- 
ug. The thoughts are sometimes great, and somettmM 
tender ; the versification is eaay and gay. There is 
doubtless some ad^aatage in the shortneaa of the liœ*, 
wbich there ia litde temptation ts load with expletive 
niithets. The dialogue seema commoaly better than 
tne son^s. The two comick characters of Sir Truahr 
and Gndeline, though of no sreat value, are yet taat 
as the poet intended. Sir Trusty's Account of the 
death of Roaamond is, I think, too grosily abeurd. The 



whale drama ia air^^ and élégant ; eogagtng in ita pro- 
cess, and pleaaing in ita conclusion. If Addison had 
cultivated'the ligttter parts of poetry, he would pità»- 



bly hâve excelled, 

The tragedy of Cato, which, oontrary to the ruie ob- 
serred in sdecting the works of other poets,. has by the 
wei^t of its chaucter forced its way into t^e tate col- 
lection, ia unquBttionaUy the nobleit production of Act 
dison'a genîus. Of a work so much read, it is difficult 
te say uiy thing new. Aboat thlnga on winch ths pub> 
Uck thinkj kn^;, tt coimnonljr attains ta thiuk t^fat j 
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and of Cato H hn Iimb not mijiutiy detcrmÎMd, dut it 
ù rather a pocm in diaUt^e thao t- drana, ratbcr m 
KKcesàon Mpmt BCntimenta in élégant lanfiiage, tban 

■ repmmtation ef natnral aSèctioni, or m tmj itate 
probable or poisible in huaun life. Notbblg hare " ex- 
" citea er aaanages émotion :" ber« ia no nwical power 
" ot raJaiDg pInntMtic temr ervild mmdtty." The 
éventa are ezpected witliout aolicitade, and are renwm- 
bered withoot joy ot aomnr. Of the agenti «a bmve 
no CM« ; Ke conaider not vhat they are dcnng or wtuit 
diey are sufièring ; we wiab only to knov vbat thej 
hâve to say. Cato is a being above our aolieitude; a 
man of whom the goda take eare, and whom ve léave 
to theîr care vith heedIeN confidence. To the reat nei- 
titer goda nor men can hsve mucb attention ; for there 
is not one amongat them that itronglj attracta either 
affection or eateetn. But tbej are made the vefaiclea of 
sqch eentimenta and auch expreaaion, that there îa 
scarcely a acene in the play wbïch the reader doea not 
wisfa to inipreas upon hia metnorj. 

When Cato waa ahewn to Pope,* he adviaed the au- 
diortoprintitiWithoutatiytheatrical exhibition; gnp. 
posing that it would be read more fhvonrabty than 
heard. Addison declared himaelf of the aame opinion ; 
bnt ui^ed the înjportnnity irf his fWenda ftir ita ap- 
peorance on the étage. The émulation of partie* made 
It ancceaaful beyond expectation; and ita ancceas haa 
introdnced or confirmed among ua the uae of dialogue 
too dedaOMtory, of unaffecting élégance, and diill ■^t- 
loBophy. 

The nnîversality of applauae, however it tni^tqnell 
the censure of common mortala, had nO' other effect 
dian to harden Dennis i» fixed dislike: bnt bis dislike 
vta Dot nierely capriciaua. He fbund and shewed 
■ many faults; he «hewed them indeed with anger, but 
he found them with acutenesa, auch aa ought to reacue 
faia çriticiam tVom oblîvion ; thougb, at last, it will bave 
no other }ife than it dérives firom the work which it en- 
deavoura to oppreas. 
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, le eives his reason, by rcnmrÉÎDg, that, 
" A d^erenc« ta to b« paîd to a gênerai applftuse. 
" when it spjwBn tlut tbe applause ta natural anil 
*f spontoneoui ; but that Itt^ regard is to be hadto it, 
" irben it is affected and artîficiaL Of ail tbe trage- 
*' diet wUch in fais meinory bave had vaat and violent 
" rana, not one haa been excellent, few bave been ttn 
" lerable,. moat bave been Bcandalous, When a poet 
" writea a tragedjr, wbo knova he haa judgmmt, and 
" who feels he bas genius, that poet presumea upon fais 
" own merit, and scorns to make a cabat That people 
" corne C00II7 ta tbe repreaentation of auch a tragedy, 
',' witfaout any violent expectation, or deluaive imagi- 
" nation, or invincible prepoaaeaaion ; Ibat aach an au- 
" dimce ia liable to receive tbe inipresaîons wbicb the 
" poem shall naturally make on them, and to JHdge by 
" their own reaaon, and their own judgments, and that 
" reason and judgment are calm and serene, not fbnn- 
" ed by nature to make proeelytea, and to controul and 
" lord it over the imaginatioDs of other». But that 
" when an author writea a tragedy, who knewa he bas 
" neither geniua or judgment, he haa recourse to tbe 
" inaking a party, and he endeavours to make up in in- 
" duatry what is wanting in talent, and to aupply by 
" poetical crafl the absence of poetical art : that aui^ 
" an author is humbly contented to raise men'a passions 
" by a plot without doors, aince he despaira of doing it 
" by that wbicb he brings upon the stage. That party, 
" and passion, and prepossesaion, are clamorous and 
" tuœultoous thinga, and so mucb the more damoroua 
" and tumultuoua by how mucb the more erroneoua: 
" that they domineer and tyrannize over the imagina- 
" tiona of persons who want judgment, and sometimea 
" too of thoae who hâve it ; and, like a tierce and out- 
" rageoua torrent, bear down ail opposition befbre 
" them." 

. He then condemna the neglect of poetical justice; 
which is always one of hia favourite prindples. 

" Tia certaîniy the duty of every trsgick poet, l^ 
" the exact distribution of poetical justice, to imitate 
" the Divine Diapenaation, and to înculcate a particular 
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" pnmdeDCe. "TIs true, iadeed, upon the sta^fe of tbe 
" «oild, the «dcked sometiines prosper, imA tbe guitt* 
'leas Bu6ér. But that it pennitted byttut guvernor 
"«f the WOTJi], to Bbew, mwn the attribute of his tn- 
" finite justice, that tbere n a compeniatton in fittii> 
" nty, to prove the îrainortiJîly of the bumsn soûl, and' 
"the certavoSy oC future rewards an4 pitniBliments. 
" But the poMeal' penons in iTagedy exiat no longer 
" than th* *e»dïng or' the représentation ; tbe whole 
" extent ef their eoniity is cirounwcribed by thoae ; and 
" tfaerefure, dnring thatréadlng or représentation, ac- 
* cording ta tbeir tneritt or ditmeriu, tfiey rnust be 
■' puniehed or rewsrded. If thia il not donc, Ihere il 
" no impartial diatribution of poetîcal jiiatît», no Jn- 
" stroctive- lecture of a psrticuiar Providence, and no 
" iiaitattair of the Divine Diapen«fltioii. And yet tiie 
" author «>f this tragedy does nOt oiHy run counter~1» 
" thia, in the fate of im principal character ; birt every 
" where, throughout ît, makes virtue «uffier, and vice 
" trîumpb ; for not only Cnto is vanquished by Csnar, 
V but the treachery and perfiilioasnetB of Syphax pre- 
" vail over tbe bonett iimplicity and the crêdulity of 
" Jiiha ; and the ily anbtlety ann diisimulatton of Pot- 
« tiua aver tbe generoui ftanlcnen and open-heaTtMt' 
" neas ef Marcua." 

Wbatever pleasure tbere may be in aeein^ crimei 
pnniahed ^d viitue rewarded, yet, lince wickednen 
•ften prospéra in real lïfe, tbe poet ia oertainly at liberty 
to give it prosperi^ on the ita^. For if peetrj Tkaa 
an imitation of renlity, hbw are its lam broken by ex- 
hibiting the vorld tn iti true form t The Usge may 
Mnaetimes gratify «ur wishea ; but, if it be truly the 
" mtrror of I^," ît ought ta sbew ua sometimes what 
we are to expect. 

. Dennis olijccti to the characters, that they are not 
nataral, or reasonable; but as beroei and hnoincB are 
sot beingi that are seen every day, it ib hard to Gnd 
n^on what principlea the» cosduct shall be tried. It 
û, however, not useleta to coneider whut.bc eays of 
tbe manner in which Cato receivta tàte acTDwnt of itia 
«m'a death. 
VotVIl. E 
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"Nor ÎB the grief ofCKto, in \be {atath aet, eneiot 
•■ mon in nstBre than that of his ton and Lucia in vit 
" third. Cato nceirea the new» of his son'i death net 
•' onlv with dty eyes, bat witfa a aort of satUfiutioD ; 
" and in the snw page ebeda tean fm tbe calamité of 
" hia coimCry, and doM the (ame tliing in the next paRC 
'• upon the bare appréhension of Ue danger of his 
" fiiends. Noir, since the tove of one'a cavaVty is tbe 
" iove of one'a cottnti7men, «s I hâve «hewn apo» 
Ranother occasion, I deûre to aak thèse qnestimu: 
" Of aO our coant^nen, which do we lore moat, those 
" whom we know, or diow wbom we know not p And 
" <rftbow « hom «e know, vhich do we ^eritli most, 
" our friends or onr raetnies î And of our friends, 
•• irhicb are the dearest to us, thoie who are reUted to 
" Q8, or tbose who are not f And of ail oor rdationi, 
" for which hâve we moit tendemeu, for thoae who u*e 
" near ta ua, or for tbose who are retnote ï And of our 
" near relations, which are the nearest, and consequent- 
" ly the deareat to ut, our ofispring, or otber« f Our 
" ofipringnioBtcertainly; aa Nature, or, in otherworda, 
« Pnmdence, haa wîsely contrived fbr tbe pretervetion 
" of numlcind. Now, does ît not follow from wfaat bas 
'* been aaid, that fbr a roan to récrire the newa of bit 
" aon's death wîth dry eyes, and to weép at the same 
" dme for tbe calamitie* of hia conntry, ia a wretcbed 
" aflèctation, and a misérable inconsiatency ? la not 
" that, in plain English, to receive with ^y eyes tbe 
" news of tbe deaths of tbote fcH^ wboae aake our coun- 
" try is a dame ao dear to ua, and at the satoe titne to 
« ^ed teers for tbose fot whose sakea onr conntry is 
" not a Bame so dear to us ^ 

Bat tbis ftnmidable aasaihint ia less resiatible wben 
be attacha tbe probability of the action, and tbe reaatxi- 
■blenesa of tbe plan. Eveiy critîcal reader mast rfr< 
mark, that Addiaon bas, wîth a scrupuloaity aknott nn- 
otampled on the EngÛsh stage, confined himaelf in- 
time to a single day, and in place to rigoroua unity. 
The scène never changea, and the whole action of tbe 

Klay paasea in the great hall of Cato's bouae at Utica. 
[uch therefore is done in tbe hall, for which any odier 
place faod been more fit; and thia improprieÇ affwdi 
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DenaÎB many hiaU of merrimait, and iqiportiinitiM of 
trinmph. The passage ia totig; but as inch dûquia- 
tiaoB are not cominoD, and tfae objection! are ■kilfully 
fimued and vigoroualy urged, those who delight in on- 
tical contraveray will not think it tedioui. 

" Upon the departure of Portius, Semproniu* makaa 
" but one soliloquy, and^immediately in comea SyriiÊi, 
" and then tbe two poUticians are at it immediatclj. 
" Th^ lay their heads together, with tfaeir antiff-bcnuf 
" in Uteir hands, as Mr. Bayes bas it, and feagne it 
" away. Bnt, in the midst of that wise Bcene, S^pbax 
*' seema to givc a leaaonable caution to Semproniui: 

" Syph. But i> it true, Sempronlus, that your wniite 
'■ Is cKllcd togethet ? Godi 1 ttuni niiut be cautioua t 
" Caio bas piendng eyea, 

" Tfaere is a great deal of caution shewn indeed, in 
" meeting in a govemor's own hall to caxry on tbeir 
" plot ^ainst him. Whatever opinion they hâve of 
" nia eyes, I suppose they bave none of hia eart, or 
" they would never bave talked at tbis foolish rate so 



■* Goda I thon muât bc eautimUi 

«Oh! yet, rery cautioiu: for if Cato ahoold over- 
" hear you, and tum you off for polîticianB, Cœsar 
■■woold never takeyou; no, Cssaar vould never take 
" you. 

"WhenCato, Act. 11. tums tbe lenat*»^ out of tbe 
" hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with tlie re- 
" suit ot their debates, he ^ipeara to me to do a thing 
" whicb is oaither reasonable nor civil. Juba might 
" certainly hâve better been made acquainted witb the 
" reault of that debate in some private apaitment of the 
" paUce. But the poet was dnren upon thia absurdity 
" to make way for anotber ; and that is, to give Juba 
" an opportuiiity tt> demand Maroîa of her &^er. But 
" the quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax, in tbe sarae 
" act ; the invectives of Sypbas a^^unst tha Romans 
" snd Çsto ; the »dvice thst he givei Juba, ûi ber 
S8 
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" fiitbet^s hall, to bear away Marcia hy force ; and hîà 
" brutal and damorous rage upon bis refusai, and at a 
" timc wfaen Cato was scarcely eut of eight, and peT" 
" Itaps not out of heaiing, at leaat sonie of his guards or 
" domLiiticks muiit neccaaarily be supposed to be wltb- 
" in hearing; is a thing that 13 to far from being pro* 
" bable, tbat H i» hardly possible. 

" SemproniuB, in tlie second Act, cornes back once 
" more in the «ame moming tu the governor's hall, 
" to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax against thc 
"governor, bis counlry, and his family; whîch'îsso 
" stupid that it is below the wisdom of the O — 's, tbe 
" Mac'e, and tbe Teague'a; even Euatace Comniins 
" himself wuuld never bave gone to Justice-hall, to 
" bave conspired against the goveniment. If officera 
" at PortSDiouth sbould lay Ùieir heads together, in 
" order to tbecarryingoff'* J— X>-— 'snteceordaughter, 
" would tliey meet in J — G — 's hall, to cairy on that 
" ccKispirscy? Tbere woutd be no necessity for tbeir 
" meeting diere, at least till they came ta tbe exécution 
" c^ tbeir plot, because tbere would be other places to 
" meet in. Tbere would be no probsbility that tb^ 
" sbQuld meet tbere, because tbere would be places 
" more private and more commodious. Now tbere 
" ought tu be nothing in a tragîcal action but what ia 
". necessary or probablp 

*' But treason is not the only thing tbat is carrleà oa 
" in this hall ; tbat, and love, and philoaophy, take 
" their turns in it, witbout any manner of necessity or 
" probability occasîoned by the action, as duly and as 
" regularly, without ir.terrupting one another, as if 
" tbeie were a triple league between them, and a mu- 
" tuai agreement tbat eacb should give place to, and 
" make way for, tbe other, in a due and orderly »uc- 

" We now corne to the tbird Act. i 
" ibis Act, contes tnto the govemor'g 



' Tbe perion tneact bj the initiais J. G. ia Sîi John Citisan, 
LiEuUnuit Governor of Portsmouth In tbe yeai ITIO, and afte;. 
wardB. He wbs much bdoved in the ainiy. end hj the c^oimon 
■qldieii cAll«d JiAnmj Gibvm. 
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" kadera of the untiny : but, u aoon U C«to is gone, 

" Sempronîus, who but just before tiad acted lise aa 
" anpâialleled knave, discovers himself, lîke an egregi- 
"mu fool, to be an accomplice in the coiiapîracy. 

" Setr^. Know, vilMni, vhni sucb pnltrj lUva pniuilM 

" To mû ÏD treaaon, if the plot (ucceeds, 

■■ Tbe7'n thiown a^ectcd by ; but, jf it faite, 

" Tbej're bur ta die like dog«, as joa sball do. 

" Hcre, take tfae«e fSetioui monHera, drag tbem (brtb 

" To raddeu daath — 

" Tia true, indeed, the second leader «ave, tb«% are 
" none there but friends ; but ie that ptissible &t Buch a 
" jancture î Can a parcel of rogues attempt to assa»- 
" noate the govemor bf a town ofwar, in hïa own houae, 
" in mïd-day i and, afler thfly are diicovered, and de- 
" fieated, can there be none near them but fHends i II 
" it not plaÎD, ftom thèse ivords of SemproDiui, 

I, drag them forth 



" and from the entrance of tbe guarda upon the word 
" of Gommand, that thoae guards were withiu earshot? 
" Beliold Sempronius then palpably discovered. How 
" cornes it to paaa, then, that imtëad of being hanged 
" up wîth the reat, he renuins secure in the govprnor's 
" hall, and there carriea on his conspiracy against the 
" BOvernment, the thîrd tîme ir the eame day, witli 
" nia old comrade Syphax, who enters at the same time 
" that the guarda are carrying away the leaders, big 
" vîth the. news of the defeat of Sempronius ; though 
" wbere he had fais intelligence bo boor is difficult to 
" imagine P And now the resdtr may cspect a veiy 
" extraordinary scène ; there is not abundance of spi- 
" rit indeed, tior a great deal of paMÎon, but there ïa 
" wiadom more than enough to supply ait defecta. 

" Sjifh, OuT ânt deugn, mf friend, bas prov'd abortive l 
" Stin tbere renuina an after-game to pinv : 
'* My troopa are mounted, Ihdt Numidian Uecds 
« Sniiff up tbe winda, and loiw ta acour tbe dcseri. 
E 3 
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" Let but Semfmmui lead ut in our flighl, 

■> We'll force the gâte, i*here Marcus keepa hi« guar^ 

" And faew down ail that would oppose our paisage ; 
" A day will bring u» into Ccesar'e camp. 



"Weli! but tboughbe tells U8 the halfpurpoaehe hss 
" failed of, he does not tell us the haïr tnat ne bas car- 
" ried. But what does he niean by 



" He ia now in her owii house ! and we hâve neîther 
" aeen her, nor heard of her, any wbere eW since the 
" play began. But now let us bear Sypbaz : 



'- But what does old Syphax mean by findîng her ont t 
" They talk as if ehe were as bard to be found ai a 
" hare in a firosty mm'ning. 

*' Semp, But how to gain admissiDn I 

" Oh ! abe is found out then, it scemi. 



" But, raillery apart, wby access to Juba I For he 
'' was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
" father nor by tbe daugbter. WelI ! but let that pesa, 
" Syphax putî Sempronius out of pain inimediately ; 
" ana, being a Numulîan, abounding in wilea, suppbea 
" bim wîth a «trAtagem for admission tbat, I believe, 
" is a non-pareille. 



" Sempronius is, ît seerae, to pass for Juba in full 
" day at Cato's house, wbere tbey were both so veiy 
" well I^nown, by having Juba's drest and bis guards ; 
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" aaif oneofthe Marahal s of France could pass fbr tbe 
" Duke of Bavaria at noon-day, at Versullea, by havîng 
" bis dress and liveriet. But how doei Syphax prétend 
" to help Sempronîus to young Juba'a areas? Does 
" he serve him in a double capacity, as a gênerai and 
" maater of hia wardrobe ? But why Juba'a goards ? 
" For the devil of any guards bas Juba appeared with 
" jet. Well ! tbougb this is a mighty politick inven- 
" tion, ye^ metbinks, they migbt hâve doue widiout 
" it ; for, since the advice that Sypbax gave to Senipr»- 



" To haixj h« «way bj mantf force, 

" in my opinion, the shorteat and likeliest way of com- 
" ing at the lady was by deroolUhing, instead of put- 
" ting on an impertinent disguîse to circumvent two or 
" tbree slaves. But Sempromaa, it seems, is of anotber 
" opinion. He extob to tbe skies the invention of old 
" Syphas : 

" Semp. Heavei» ! what a thouglic wai there ! 

" Now I appeal to the reader îf I hâve not been ai 
" good as my Word. Did I not tell him, that I would 
" Uy before him a very wiae scène ^ 

" But now let ns lav before the reader that part of 
" the scenery of the Fourth Act, which may shew the 
" abaurdities which the author bas run into through 
" tbe indiacreet observance of the Unity of Place. I do 
" not remember that Aristotle hae aaid any thing ex- 
" pressly conceming the Unity of Place. 'Tis true, im- 
" plicitly he has said enough in the rules which he bas 
" Uid down for the Chorus. For, by making the Cho- 
" rus an essential part of Tragedy, and by bringing it 
" on the stage immediately after tbe opening of the 
" scène, and retaîning it tîll the very catastrophe, he 
" bas so determined and fixed the place of action, tbat 
" it was impossible for an author on the Grecian stage 
"to break through that miity. t am of opinion, that 
" if a modem tragick poet can préserve tne unity of 
"place, withont destroying the probability of die inci- 
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« dents, 'tia alwaya best for him to do it; becauae, by 
" the preserving of tbat onity, sa we bave taken notice 
" above, lie adds grâce, and clesraesc, and comelines*. 
" to the. représentation. But since tbere are no express 
" rules about it, and we are under no cotnpulsion to 
" keep it, aince we hâve no chorua as the Grecian poet 
" had, if it cannot be preserved without rendering the 
" greaterpartof the incidents unreasonable and absurd, 
" and perhaps sometimes monstrons, 'tia ceitaiDl)' bet- 
" ter to break it. 

" Now cornes bully Sempronius, comically accou- 
" trad and equipped witb his Numidian dreaa and hia 
" Numidian guards. Let the reader attend to hîm wîtb 
" ail his ears ; for the words of the wïae are predous : 

" Semp. The deet ia lodg'd, l've track'd her to ber coTert. 

" Kow 1 would fain know why thia deer ia aaid to 
" be lodged, aince we bave not beard one word, aince 
" the play began, of her beîng at ail out.of harbour; 
" and if we conatder t]je discourse vîth which sbe and 
" Lucia l^egin the act, we hâve reaaon to believe that. 
" they had hardly been tatking of auch matters in the 
" atreet. However, to pleasure Sempronius, let us 
" suppose, for once, that the deer is lodged. 

" Tbe deer i« Jodg'd, l've track'd her ta her covert 

" If he had seen her in the open £eld, wbat occasion 
" had lie to track her, when lie had so many Numidian 
" doga at his heela, which, with one haUoo, he mîght 
" hâve set upon her haunebes ? If he did not see htx 
" in the open field, how could he possibty track her? 
" If he had aeen her in the atreet, why did he not set 
" upon her in the atreet, since through the atreet abc 
" must be carritd at laat ? Now hère, instead of hav- 
" ing his thoughts upon his business and upon thepre- 
" sent danger; instead of meditating and contriving 
" how he shall pass with his mistress through the 
" aouthern gâte, where her brother Marcus is upon 
" the guard, «nd where he would certainly prove an 
"impHlinient to him, which ia the Roman word fbr 
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" the baggage ; instead af dotDg thîs, Semproniiu !■ «i- 
*< teruining hinuelf with whimùea: 

" Scmp. Hovr will the joutig Kumidian rave to aca 
' " His mistres--! loxt ! If aughl could glad mj nul, 
" BejODd th'' enjoymeat <^ sa brighl h priic, 
" Tivould be to torture tbat joung, ga; Barborian. 
" But hark I what noise P Death lo' m; hopes ! 'ti> he, 
" Tis Juba's Mlf ! there la but one wa; left ! 
" He raaiA be murder'd, aixl s passage eut 
" Through thosa his guard». 

" Ptay, what are ' tbose hia suards 7' I thotight at 
" présent, that Juba's guai^la Ead been SemproaiuB'a 
" tools, and had been danglîng after bis heela. 

" But nuw let us aanx up di thèse absurditiea toge- 
" ther. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba'a cloattia, 
" anS wïtli Juba's gtiards, ta Cato's palace, in order to 
" pass for Juba, in a place where they Wcre both ao 
"Tny well known: he meets Juba there, and résolves 
" ta murder him with his own guarda. Upon the goords 
" appearing a lîttle bashfut, he threatens them : 



" But the guards «tîH remaining reative, Sempronlits 
" hlmself attacks Juba, while eaoh of the guarda U 
" representing Mr. Spectator's sign of the Gaper, awed, 
" it aeema, and terrified by Sempronius's threats. 
" Juba kJUa Sempronius, and takes his *•*" army prï- 
"soners, and carries them in triumpiî away to Cati>. 
" Now I would fain know îf any part of Mr, Bayea's 
" tragedy is ao full of abaurdity as this ? 
■ '' Upon hearing the clash of sworda, Lucia and 
" Marcia come in. The question is, why no men corne 
'' in tipon hearing the noise of sworda in the governor'a 
"hall^ Where was the governor himself? Where were 
" his guards? Where were his servants? Such an at- 
" tenipt aa tbis, so near the person of a governor of a 
" place oP war, was enough to alarm the whole garri- 
" son ; and yet, fbr alraost half an hour after Sempro. 
•" liÎDs yriu kiHeHj we fi»d noue «f thow appear who 
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" wtn the likeliest in the world to be alarmed; and 
"the noise of svord« is made to dnw only two poor 
" women thither, who were most certain to run awav 
'from it. Upon LudaandMarcia'scmninffin, Laos 
" appeus in ail the Bymptotns of an hystencal gentle- 
" woman : 

" Luc. Sure >tvu Ihe claah of awoidi ! my troubled hean 
'* Ib sa cast down, and sunk amidit lu sonows, 
** It throbs with ffeat, and oches at eveiy touaà ! 

" And immcdiotely her old whîmsy retunu upon her ; 



" sfae fancies that there can be no cuttin^ of thftiBta, 
" but it miut be for lier. If this is tragical, J would 
" fain know what is cooiical. Well! upon thia tbey 
" apy the body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, delndra 
" by the habit, it seems, takea hîm for Juba ; for, says 
" Bhe, 

" The face is mufflsd up within the ganneat. 

" Now, hoT a mail ctmld fight, and fall with fais 
" face muffled up in fais gannent, is, I tbitit:, a Uttla 
" hard to conceive ! Beaidei, Juba, beforebe kiUed hitn, 
" knew hira to be Sempronius. It waa not by hla gar- 
" ment that be knew this ; it vas by hia face then i 
" bis face tberefore was not muffled. Upon seelng tbia 
" man with bis muffled face, Marcia fàlla a-raviog ; and 
'' ownînc' her passion for the supposed dcfunct, begini 
" to tnake bis funeral oration. Upon whlch Juba cdt 
'' ters listening, I suppose on tip-toe ; for I cannot ima» 
" gine how any one can enter listening in any other 
" poature. I would fain know how it comea to pasi, 
" that during ail this time he had sent nobody, no, not 
" aa much aa a oandle-anufièr, to take away the dead 
" body of Sempronius. Well ! but let us regard him 
" listening. Having left bis appréhension behlnd him, 
" be, «t nrst, applies whftt Mucû m^b to Sçmproniuit 
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" Bot Andhig «t but, irith moch tdo, that he fains^ 
"n die hapçy ataa, he quits bîa eve-droppiiiff. and 
" dùoovCT« mnoaelf jiut dme enongh to prévoit h 
" ing cuckolâed bjr a dewl man, of whora tbe me 
" bâbre he had sppeared m jealoua ; and greedily in- 
" tezcepta tbe blÏM wbîch iras fondly designed fbr one 
" «ho could not be tiie better for it. But hère I tnust 
" aak a question : bow comea Juba to tiaten hère, wbo 
"had not liatened before througbout tbe ptajr? Or 
" how cornes be to be the only persoti of this tragoây 
" wbo ItBteas, wben love and treason were bo often 
" talked in so pnblick a place u a hall ? I am airaid 
" the author waa driven upoD ail thèse absBrditîes on- 
" ly to introduce tbis misérable miatidie of Mardi, 
" whicb, after ail, is much bdow the Jignitf of trage- 
" ày, as asy tfaing is wbkb ia the effect or resnlt of 
"trîck. 

" But let us corne to the scena^ of the Fifth Act. 
" CatoappeanfirBtupon thes(»ne,sitting ina tbouriit- 
" iîil posture: in bis hand Plato'a treatise on the In- 
" mortality of the soûl, a drawn sword on tbe table far 
" bim. Now let ua consîder tbe place in whicb this 
" sight is presented to ns. The place, fiusooCh, is a 
? hnig hall. Let us suppose, tbat an^ one should place 
" hiinself in this posture, in the inidst of one of our 
" halls in London ; that he should sppear toka in a 
" aollen posture, a drawn aword on the table by him ; 
" in bis hand Plato'a treatise on the Immortalité of the 
" Sou], translated lately by Bemaid Lintot ; I detire 
" die reader to conaider, wbether sa<^ a peraon as this 
" would pass, with them wbo beheld bim, for a greaC 
" patriot, a great philosimher, or a gênerai, or some 
" whknaicalperson, wholaneiédfaimselfalll^ese; and 
'.' wbetluT tbe people wbo bdonged to the fàmily would 
" thmk that such a person had a design upon tbeir 
« midriK or bis own ? 

" In sbart, tbatCato sbould sit long enough in the 
** « fiire aa id posture, in the inidst of tbis larse hall, to 
" read over Flato's treatise on the Immartauty «>f the 
** Soal, which is a lecture of two ions bourg ; that he 
" sbould i^opose to hims^ to be pnvate there upon 
" that occasion ; that he sfaonld be angry with fats son 
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48 ADBtsoir. 

" for intniâing tfaere ; Ûntn, ifaat he ibould lotve thil 
" hell upon tfae pretence of sieep, givebimself themor- 
" ta! wound in hts beddiainber, and then be brought 
" back into that hall to expire, purely to thev hia goad- 
" brpeding, and save hÎB friends the trouble of coming 
" up to bis bedchamber; ail this appears to me to be 
" improbable, incredible, imptwnble." 

Sucfais tbe censure ofDennia. Tfaereis, as Dijàen 
expresses it, perbapt " too mucfa horse-play in his raîl- 
" lery ;" but if his jests are coaree, his arguments are 
■trong. Yet, as we love better to be pleased than be 
taught, Cato is read and the critick jg neglected. 
. Flushed with consdousness of thèse détections of &!>• 
■urditf in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the sen- 
timents of Cato; but be then amused himself witli 
petty cavila and minute objections. 

Of Addison'a smaller poems, no parlicular mention 
Ù necesaary; theyhavelittletbat can employor require 
a critick. The parallel of the Princes and Goda, tn bis 
verses to Kneller, is often bappy, but is too well known 
ta be quoted. 

Hia translations, ao far as I hâve compared them, 
watit the exBctness of a acholar. Th&t he understood 
hia autbora csnnot be doubted; but his versiona will 
Dot teach others to understand them, beîng too licen- 
tiously paraphrasticaL They are, hovever, for the tnost 
part, smooth and eaay ; and, what ia tlie firrt excellence 
of a translator, such as may be read with pleaaure by 
those who do not know the originala. 

Hia poetry is polished and pure; the productif a 
mitid too judicioaa to commit faults, but not eufiicient- 
ly vigorous to attain excellence. He haa aometimea a 
striking line, or a shining paragraph ; but în the wbole 
he is warm rather than fervid, and shews more dezt«ri- 
ty than etrength. He was however one of our earUeat 
cxamples of correctneas. 

The versification which be had leamed jrom Dryden 
be debased rather than refined. Hia rfayniea are often 
dissonant; in his Georgick he admita broken Hues. 
He uaea both triplets and Alexandrin es. I>ut trîpleta 
more iKquently in bia tranalations than bis otber woricft. 
The mère atructare'vf verse* teetnt neier to bave eik 
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HMdnmdiQf hûcMK. But bis lion are very «nooth 
m Roumond, uid too (mooth in Cato. 

Addiscâ is now to be conudered aa & critick; a 
naine wbich tbe présent génération is scarcel; willin^ 
to allow him. Hia criticiim is condemned as tentative 
«r expérimenta], nitlier than scientifick ; and he is con^ 
ndered as decîdmg by taste nther than by pnndples. 

It is not nncommon for those who bave grown wïm 
by tbe labonr of others Xo add a little of their own, and 
OTeriook their mastert. Addîson is now despised by 
*ame wbo perhape would never bave seen hta defêcts, 
bat t^ tfae Ughts wbich be affbrded tbem. That he al- 
ways wrote aa he would think it necessary to write 
now, caimot be aRinned ; his instructJonB were such 
sa tbe diarsctera of hia readera made proper. That^^e- 
neral knonledge which now circulâtes in common talk 
«as in bis time rarely to be found. Men not profèsBing 
leaniing were not asbamed of ignorance ; and, in tbe 
feinale worid, any acqnaintance with booka waa dîstin- 
goiabed only to be censured. Hîs purpoae was to In- 
nue literary cnrioaîty, by gentle and unsuspected coa- 
Teyance, into the gty, vie idle, and the wealtliy : he 
tberefore presentea knowledge in the moet alluring 
Emb), not Uifty and austère, but accesaiUe and familiar. 
ASBien he afaewed tbem their defecta, be ahewed tbem 
likewïae that they raight be easily Bupplîed. Hia at- 
tempts sncceeded ; înquiry waa «wakened, end compre- 
henaion expanded. An émulation of intellectual élé- 
gance was excited ; and, Scota thîa tîme to our own, 
lîfe haa been gradually exalted, and conversation puri- 
6ed and enlarged. 

Dryden bad, not roany yeara befbre, acattered cri- 
ticiam over bis Préfaces with very little paraimony; 
bnt tbougb he sometimea condeacended to be somewfaat 
fa milia r, -"'S manner was in gênerai too schobutick for 
thoae who bad yet their rudiments to learn, and found 
it not easy to understand their msster. His observa- 
tiona mre framed lather fi>r those that were leaming 
to write, than fnr dioae that read only ta talk. 

An inatructor like Addiaon waa now wanting, whose 
mnarks, being saperficial, migbt be eaaily underetooc^ 
Vol. VI. F 
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aad, being just, might prépare the mind fyi more at^ 
toinments. Had be preMnted Paradise Lost to tbe 
puUick with ail the pomp (^ System and leverity ot 
science, the critidsm ^oiiid perhaps hsve beeo admir' 
ed, and the poem stïll hâve been neglected ; but by the 
blandishmmtfl of gentleneu and ncility he bas made 
Milton an univerial favourite, with wbon readera of 
every cliua thtnk it neceiaair to be pleàsed. 

Me descended now and tben ia lower diaquidtions ; 
and by a serious diaplay of the beauties of Chev^'Chate, 
expoaed himaelf to the ridicule of Wagstaffe, who be-> 
atowed a lîke pompotis character on Tom T/inmè; and 
to the conteinpt of Dennîs, wbo, conndering tbe iUn- 
dsœental poaîtion of his criticiam, that Chevi/-Chaae 
pleases, and oaght to please, becouse it is natural, ob-' 
servea, " that there îs ■ wav of deviating from nature, 
" by bombast or tumour, wnich soara above nature, and 
" enlargee images beyond theîr real bolk ; t^ affecta- 
" tîon, whicb forsakes nature in qnest of sometbing un- 
" suitable; and by imbecility, which dégrades nature 
" by faintnea* and diminution, by obecuring ita appear- 
"«nces, and weakerting ita effects." In Ckevy- Chate 
there ia not much of eîther botnbast or affectation ; but 
there is chill and lifeleaa imbecility. The story cannot 
posnbly be told in a manner that shall make leai hn- 
presaion on tfae mind. 

Before the profound obaervers of the présent race 
repose too securely on the conuiousneas of theîr sape- 
rions to Addiaon, let them conaîder hia R^narks od 
Ovid, in wbicb may be found ^lecimens of criticism 
Buffidently aubtle and refîned : let them peruse lîke- 
wise hia Essaya on Wit, and on the Pkantra of Imagû 
nation, in which he founda art on the baae of nature, 
anddrawa theprinciplea of invention &om dispositions 
inhérent in the mind of man with akill and cleguice, 
auch aa bis contenuiera will not easily attain. 

Ae a describer oî Ufe and mannera, he ranst be allow- 
ed to stand perh^a the iîrstof the firatrank. Hiahn- 
mour, which, sa Steele observes, is peculiar to hhatel^ 
ig so bappily difiuaed as to give the grâce of novetty to 
domeitic scènes and daily occurrences, He never 
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ADDIBOM. 31. 

" Dutste|m tbe niixlesty af luture," nor raises roerri- 
neat or wonder by tbe violation oFtruUi. His Ggare» 
neitber dîvert by diRtortion, nor amaze by «ggravation. 
He copies life wïtli so much Gdelity, that he can be 
bsrdly uîd to toreiit ; yet liîs exhibitioaa hâve an air 
so nudi original, thot it is diScuIt to suppose them 
oot merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacber of wisdom, he may be confidently fol- 
lowed. Hia religion haa nothtng in it enthusiastick or 
supersdtlotu; be appeara neither weakly cretluloua, nor 
wantonly sc^tical ; bis morality is neither dangeroudy 
lax, nor imprat^cably rigid. Ail the enchantment ô£ 
(aacy, and ail the oogency c^ argument, are employed to 
reoommend to the readrâ bis real interett, the care of 
I^eaiïng tbe Author of his beîng. Truth is shewn aome- 
tîmes aa the phantona «f a vUion ; sometiiDes appears 
holf-vdled in an allegory ; ■onietîmes attracta regard in 
the robea of bney ; and sometimet steps farth in the 
confidence c^ reason. Sbe wears a thousaud dressea, 
and ia ail is pleasing. 

" MilU b«bn onuiua, rnSUe dcccnter halwt." 

His proie Ullw mode) of the middle style; on giSTe 
mbjeeta not fimnal, on light occasions not gtovâiog ; 
pare wîtbout scrupulosity, and exact without a[^arent 
dabw^ion ; alwaya eq uâble aiid always easj, vithont 
elowîng wcM^l«, or pointed sentences. Addison oever 
oemte* fVom fais tradc to snatxb a grâce ; iie leeks no 
MDbitioiu omainents, and triea no nazardoua innova- 
tions. His page is always luminous, but never blasea 
in unexpect^ splendor. 

Jt was apparenUy bis principal endeavour to avoîâ 
aB barahness and severity of diction ; he ia therefbre 
■Dmetimes «rerbose in his transitions and connections, 
and sometÙBes descends too much to the langnsge of 
conrersation ; yet' if his language had been less idionia- 
tàaH, it n>^^ iMVt lost somewhat of its gennine An> 
glicinn. What he attempted, he performra ; he is ne- 
ver ftdde, and he did net wîÂ to ne cnergetick ; he is 
F8 
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nerer rapid, and he never stagnate*. His sentenera 
bave neither Btudied amplitude nor affected brevity ; his 
perîods, though not dilifçently rounded, are voluble and 
easy. Wboerer wishes to attain an Engliih style, famî- 
liar but not caane, and élégant but not ostentadoua, 
muitgive bis days and nighta to tbe volumes of Addi- 
•on. 
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BUGMES. 



JoHM HuGnss, the son of « dtizen in London, ând o£ 
Anne Barge», of on aacient famîly in Wiltahlre, was 
bom >t Hulborough, July 39, 1677- He was educa- 
ted at a |^v«te «chool ; and thougb fais advanceB in li- 
tostnie sre, ia the Bhgrapkia, very oatentatioiuly dis- 
idajred, the name of hîg matUr ia Bomewhat ungratefuU 
Ij conceoled.* 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a bagedy ; and na< 
nqihnaed, rather too profusely. the ode of Horace which 
b^D8 " Integer Vitse." To poetry he added the aci- 
enceof mnsidi, in whîck he aeema to hâve attained con- 
sidérable shill, together with the pnictîce of detign, or 
tndîmenta of painting. 

iiis Btadies did itotwîlhdraw hîm wholly frotn buii- 
was, n«r did burineaB hinder hini from itudy. He had 
a place in the office i^ ordnance ; and wat Becretary to 
•evend cammiraîons for putcfaaiing lands neceasary to 
•ecare the roy^ dodu at Chatham and Forttmouth; 
yct found tîme to scquaint himself with mod^n l^n- 
guagea. 

la 1697 lie puUiahed a poem on the Peace ofRift- 
mick: and in Ift® another pièce, called The Court o^ 
îfeplwu, on tbe retum of King William, which he ad- 
dreised ta Mr. M^itagae, tbe gênerai patron of the fol- 
lowereof the Muse*. TbeaameyearbeproducedaMnig 
on the Duke of Gloucestei'B birth-day. 

He did not confinie himself to poetry, but cultivatcd 
other kinda of «riting with great succès* ; and about 
diis tinie shewed hîa knowledge of human nature by an 



' He wu edimled in a dîssenting acudem;, of which the Bev. 

Kt; Thomas Howewai tulorj and wa» a fellow-student there with 

Dr. Isaac Watu, Mr. Samuel Sav, and otber perrai 

F 3 
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Etta^on the Pkatwe i^ being âecàv^ In 1702 he 
publiehed, on the DeRth of Ring William, b Pindaric 
ode, called The Hotue of Natsau ; and vrote anothn* 
paraphrase on the OHam Divos of Horace. 

In 170s bis ode on Mtisick was performed at Statitxi- 
er"» Hall ; and he wrote afterwards «îx cantatafi, whidi 
were set to musick bv the greatest niaster of that tînie, 
and seemed intendea to oppose or exclude the Italian 
opéra, an exotîck and irrational entertainraent which 
has been slways combated, and always bas prevailed. 

HÎB réputation vas now so far advanc^, tbat the 
publick tègan to pay révérence to fais name; and be 
vas solicited to preés a préface to the translation of 
Bocealini, a writer wbose satirical vein cost faim his lîfe 
in Italy, and who never, I believe, found manj readerj 
in this country, even tiiougb introduced by sucfa pow- 
erAil recommendationa. 

He tntnslated Fontcnelle's Dialogst^ of the Dead: 
and bîa version was perhaps read at that tiroe, but is 
now ne^lected % for by a book not necessary, and ow- 
ing its réputation wbolly to ita turn of diction, Httle 
notice can be gained but from those who can enjc^ the 
grâces of the original. To the Dialogues of Fontenelle 
ne added two coniposed by hirnself; and, though not 
only an honest but a pious man, dedicated his work to 
the Earl of Wharton, He judged skilfully enongh of 
his own intérest ; for Wharton, when he went lord lien- 
tenant to Ireland, oSéred to take Hughes with faim and 
establisb hîm ; but Hughes, having faopes, or promises, 
irom another man in power, of some pntTision more 
suitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's ofièr, and 
obtained nothing from the otfaer. 

He trnnslated the Muer of Molière, which he never 
ofiered to the étage; and occasionatly amnsed himself 
with makîng versions of favourite scènes in other playg. 
Being now feceived aa a wit among the wits, he 
paid fais contributions to literary undertakings, and a»> 
sisted both the Tailer, Spectaior, and Guardian. In 
1713, he translated Vertofs History of the Révolution 
qf Portugal, produced an Ode to the Creatoroflhe World, 
Jrom the Fragments t^ Orpheut, and brougnt npon the 
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stage an opéra called Calypto and Telemachtu, intended 
to sbew tost the English language might be very hap- 
raly adapted to miuïck. Tbis was impudently opposcd 
by thoae who «ère employed iii the Italian opéra ; and, 
what cannot be told witbout indignation, the intruden 
liad sudi interest vith the Duke of Sbrevsbury, tben 
lord Chamberlain, wbo had married an Italian, as to 
obtain sn olMtniction of the profits, tbough not an inhî- 
bltic»! of the performance. 

There waa at thia time a project fonned by Toiuon 
fi>r a translation of the PÙrtalia by aeveral hands; 
and Hughes englîsbed the tenth book. But tbis de- 
ngn, an mtist onen happen wben the concurrence of 
many ta necessary, fell to the ground ; and the whole 
wcwK waa afterwards performed by Rowe. 

His acqaaîntance with the great writers of bis time 
^peara to bave been very gênerai ; but of his întimacy 
with Addison there is a remarkable proof. It is told 
on sood authority, that C<^ was finished and pUyed 
by nia persuasion. It had long wanted the last act, 
whîch ne waa desired by Addison to supply. If the 
request was sincère, it proceeded from an opinion, wbat- 
evet it was, that did not last long; for wben Hughes 
came in a week ta sbew him his first atterapt, be foond 
holf sn act «ritten by Addison himself. 

He afterwards publisbed tlie works cf Spenser, with 
his Life, a. Gloassry, and a Discourse on Allegorical 
Poetry; a work for whîch lie was well qualifîed as & 
judge of the beauties of writing, but perhsps wanted 
an antiquary's knowledge of the obsolète words. He 
did not rnuch revive the curiosity of the publîck ; for 
near thirty years elapsed before his édition was re- 
printed. The same year produced his ApoUo and 
iDap&ne, of whtch the success was very earnestly pro- 
moted by Steele, wbo, wben the rage ô£ party did not 
raisguîde him, seems to bave been a man of boundle» 
benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto au&èred the mortifications of 
a narrow fortune; but in 1717, the lord chancellor 
Covper set him at eatie; by making him secretary to 
the commissions of the peace : in which he afterwûds. 
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by a partîcular request, dosired hîa succeuor lord Par* 
ker to coDtinue hîm. He htid now affluence ; bat anch 
Î8 human Ufe, thnt he liad it when his declining faealth 
could neîtber allow him long poaseasioii nor qidck en- 
joyment. 

HislaBt,work iirashningedj,tkeSi^ofDamaicU9, 
afW which a Siège became a popuUr tiUe. Thii playi 
vhich still continues on tbe stage, and o£ which it îs 
unnecessary to add a private voice ta snch oontînuance' 
of approbation, îs not acCed or printed according to the 
autfaor's original draught, or his settled intention. He 
had mode Fhocyas apostatiae ftota hîs religion ; aft^ 
which the abhorrence of Eudocia would nave been 
reasonable, his misery would hâve been iust, and the 
horrors of his repentance exetnplory. The plavers, 
however, requirecl that the guilt of Phocvai shoiJd ter- 
mînate in désertion to the enemy ; and Hughes, un- 
wilUng that his relations should Jose the benefit (tf hi» 
Work, complied with the altération. 

Hevasnowweak withalingerrng cennunptîon, and 
not able to attend the rehearaal, yetwas so vigorous in 
his facultîes that only ten daya be&re his death he 
wrote tbe dedîcstion to his patron lord Cowper. On 
February 17] lT19-°0> the play was represented, and 
tbe author died. He lived to hear that it was well r^ 
ceived ; but paid no regard to the intelligence, being 
tben wholly employed in the méditations of a departing 
Christian. 

A man of his character was undonbtedly regretted; 
■nd Steele devoted an essay, in the paper csUed TAe 
Théâtre, to the memory of his virtues. His life îs 
written in the Biographia wîth some d^ree of fâvout^ 
able partiality : and an account of him is^preGsed to 
his Works by his relation the late Mr. Duncombe, a 
man whose blatueless élégance deserved the same re- 
spect. 

Tbe chaructcr of his genîus I shall transcribe &otn 
ûte correspondence of Swifl and Pope. 

" A month ago," saya Swift, " were sent me over by 
" a friend of mine, the Works of John Hughes, Esquirc 
*' They are in prose and verse. I never heard of tbe 
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HUGHBS. S7 

" mon in my life, yet I find joar nune «s a subscriber, 
" He is too f^ve a poet for me; and I tbink among 
" the tatdiocntU in prose as well as verw." 

To this Pope retnrns : " To anawer your question as 
" to Mr. Hughea: what be wanted in genius, hemade 
" ap aa an honest inan ; but he was o( tbe claas you 
" tbink him." 

In Sçence's Collection Pope ia made to speak of him 
«ith atill leas respect, as having no cliùm to poetical 
r^atation but froni hia tiagedy. 
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DUKE OF BUC'KINGHAMSHIRE. 



John SHBrriKLD, descraded from a long séries of il- 
luitrioUB anceetora, wae bom in I619, the son of Ed- 
inund earl of Mulfirave, whodîed in l65t. Theyoun^ 
lord vas put înto tne hands of a tutor, with whom be wbs 
ao little satitâedj that be sot rid of htm in a short time, 
and, at an âge not excee£ng twelve Tearg, resolved to 
edticatfl himself. Such a purpose, »>rmed at auch aa 
Bge, and succeasfuUy prosecuted, delights, as it is 
strange, and inatructs, as it is reaL 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, os tboee 
veara în wbich tfaay are commoiily roade were apent hy 
tûta in the tumult of a militazy Ufe, or the gaiety of a 
court When wsr was dectand againat the Dutch, lie 
went at sevent«en, on board the ship in which prioce 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle saîled, wîtn the 
commaud of the fleet; but by contrariety of wînâs 
they were restrained ttota action. Hia seal for the 
king's service was recompenaed by th« comioand of one 
of the iadependant troopa of horaej tlien raised U> pro- 
tect the coaat. 

Next year he received a sumtrrana to Parliament, 
wbich, as he waa then but eigfateen yeors oId> the earî 
of NorthumberLand censured aa at leaat indécent, and 
hia objection waa allowed. He had a quarrel with the 
earl of Rocbester, wbjcb he bas perhaps too oatentati- 
oualy related, as Rocheater's aurviving sister, the lady 
Sandwich, ia said to hâve told him wiUi very ahaip re- 
proachei, 

When another Dutch war (l67t) broke ont, be went 
acaîn a m^iuiteer )n tbe ahip whica the celebrated lord 
(^Mtycominandpdj »ntItheïeiiuide,atherdates,two 
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' " t tuve obierved two things, which I àan affirm, 
" tbough not gcnerally believed. One vas, that the 
" wind of a cannon bullet, though flying never so near, 
" is incapable of doing the leaat bânn ; and, indeed, 
" «ère it otherwiae, no man above deck would escape. 
" The other was, that a great shot nlay be aometimes 
" avoîded, even as ît Aies, W chan^ing onc's ground n 
" litfie ; for, «hen the wind «ometimcs blew «way the 
" nnoke, it waa so cle&r a lun-shiny day, that we coutd 
" eatily perceive the buUets (that were half-apent) fall 
" into the «ater, and from thence bomid up ogain aniong 
" us, which gives sufScieht time for niaking a step or 
" two on any side ; though in sa gwtft a modon, 'da 
" hard to judgc w^ in what line the bullet comes, 
" wbich, if mistaken, may by removing cost a man hîa 
" life, instead of aavîng it." 

- His behaviour vas «o favonrably represented by 
lord Oeaory, that he was advanced to the command ô£ 
the Catharine, the beat second-rate ship in the navy. 

He afterwarda rdsed a régiment of foot, and coin- 
manded it as cdonel. The land-forcea were tent aahore 
by prince Hupert; and he livcct in the camp very ià- 
miliarly wîth Schomberg. He was then appointcd co- 
lonel of the ald Hollancl rE'ginient, together with hii 
cnm, and had the promise uf a garter, wliîch he obtais- 
ed in his twenty-tifth year. He waa likewise made 
gentleman of the bed-chamber. He afterwards went 
mto the French service, to learn the art of war under 
Turénne, but staid on^ a short tirae. Being t^ tha 
duke of Monmouth oppoaed in his pretensîons to the 
first troop of horse-guards, he, in retum, made Mon- 
mouth sùepected by the duke of York. He was not 
long aâer, when th,e unlucky Monmouth fell into dis- 
grâce; recompensed wîth the tieutenancy of Yorksbire^ 
and Âe goveminent of Hull. 

Thu» .rapidly did he make his way both to milîtary 
and civil honoun and emnloynients ; yet, busy as ne 
was, he did not neglect his itudies, but at least colti- 
vated poetry; in.which he musi hâve been early consi- 
dered as uncommonly skilfnl, if ît be true wbiiji ia re- 
ported, that, when he was not yet twenty years old, 
nia recommendation advanced Dryden to the laurel. 
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Tbe Moon fasving becieged Tangier, fae vas sent 
(16S0^ with two thousand men to its relief. A strange 
story u told of the danger to which he vas intention- 
ally esposed in s leaky ship, to gratify some resentful 
jealouay of the king, vliose healtli he therefore would 
never permit at his table till he sav hïmself in a safer 
place. His voyage vas prosperously perfbrn)edfin,three 
veeks; and the Moors wlthout a contest retired before > 
him. 

In this voyage he composed The Viâoit; a licen- 
tious poem; such as vas fâshionable in those tîmes, 
vith uttle pover of invention or propriety of senti- 

At his retum he found the king kînd, vbo pertiuis 
had never becn angry ; and he continued a wit and a 



At the succession of King James, to whora he vos in- 
timately knovn, and by vhom he thought himself be- 
loved, he naturally espected still brigoter sunshine; 
but ail kno v hov soon uiat reign began to gather cloudc. 
His expectatione were not disappotnted ; he vas tmme- 
diately admitted into the privy-council, and made lord 
Chamberlain. He accepted a place in the high commis- 
rion, vithout knowledge, as he declared after the Révo- 
lution, of its illegality. Having fev religious scruples, 
he attended the king ta mass, and kneeled vith tbe 
rest, but had no disposition to receive the Romish Faïtb, 
or to force it upon others ; for when the priests, encou- 
raged by his appearances of compliance, attempted to 
oouTert him, he told them, as Burnet has recorded, that 
he vas wîlling to receive Instruction, and that he had 
taken miich pains ta believe in God who had made the 
vorld and ail men in it ; but that lie ahould not be e^ 
rily persuaded, t/ud man was quits, and made God again, 

A pointed sentence is besCowed by successive trùis- 
mission to the last whom it wtll fit : this censure of 
transubstantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered 
long ago by Anne Askew, one of the first suifereri for 
the Protestant Religion, who, in the time of Henrr 
VIH. vas tortured in the Towerj conceming whicD 
thereis reason to wonder that it vas not knovn to the 
Historian of the Reformation. 
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In the RcToIntûm he acquiesced, tbMigh li« did not 
pRXDote it. Tbere waa once a design oF oMocùting 
bim in the inntaUon oftbe prince of Onnge; but th« 
«ni of Shrewsbaiy diacouragcd the attempt, by d&- 
doring that Mnlgrare would never cmcur. Tbis king 
Willtun afterwaras told him ; and a^ed what he tvoula 
hâve done if the pn^oa&l had been made: " Sir," said 
he, " I woald hâve discovered it ta the king vhom I 
" dieo serred." To whidi king William K[died, " I 
*' amioC blame joa." 

FindÎDg kii^ Jome* irremediablj ezdudvd, he voted 
lôc the conjunctive sovemgnty, upon ihifi princ^e, 
Alt he tbought tfie title of the prince and hn comoit 
eqsal, and it would please the prince their protector to 
haw a dure in the aovereign^. Thîi vote gratified 
king Wîlliata : yet, eitber by the king'a diatrust, or hia 
own dîac<Hitent, be lived aome yean without émploy- 
nent. He looked on tlie king with malevolence^ and, 
if hia verses or hia i»T>se nuy be credited, with cm- 
tonpL He waa, notwithstanaiRg thia averiio» or in> 
difioence, made niarquit of Normandy (liiiH). but 
stiU mposed tbe court on aome iioportant questiona; 
jrct atlaathewaareceived into the cabinet council, with 
a pension of three tbonsand poundi. 

At the acoeBBi<Hi of queen Anne, whom lie ia laid to 
hâve courted wben tfaey were both yoinig, he waa highly 
ËiTODred. Befiire her coronation (17ClS)ahentade him 
lord privT seal, and soon after kn^ lieutenant of tbe 
MoHh riiÊng <^ Ytnlahire. He was then named com- 
nùesimer €m treadng with the Scota aboat the Union ; 
toi was made neat year, first, duke of Nm-mandy, aud 
then of Budiingbamthire, there being euspected to be 
Mmewbere a latent daim td Ae title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke oi' Marl- 
borougfa, beresigned thcfxivy aeal, and joincd thedïa- 
coDtented Tories in a taotîon, axtremely offénalve to tbe 
Queen, for inviting the princesa Sophia to Hngland. 
"nie Queen courted him babk wHh an offer no les* than 
Aat ôf the cbanceliorahip ; which he rd'ined. He 
aow retired fr<nn business, and bnHt that faoïiae in the 
VàA which i< now the Queen's, upon ground'granted 
tvtheCrown. 
Vm. VII. d 
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tnsde lord Chamberlain of the household, and concurred 
in ail transsctioni of that time, escept that he endea- 
Toured to protect tbe Catalans. Arter the Queen'a 
death, he became a conaUnt opponent of the court; 
and, having no publick buiiness, îa suppoaed to bare 
amused hîmself by writing his two tragMiea. He died 
FebriiarySi, 172I>-^1- 

He waa thrice marxied : by bîa two Riat wivee fae had 
no children : by his third, wbo was the daiwhtcr of 
kîng James hj tfae countsH of DorGhesbèr, and the wi- 
dow of the earl of Angleay, be had, bendes otfaer chil' 
dren that died early, a aon, bom in 1716, who died in 
1735, and put an end to the line of Sheffield. It 19 
obaemble, that the dak^B three wivea were ail widowc 
The duchees died in i74S. 

His cfaaracter is not to be proposed as vorthj of imi- 
tatÎDD. Hia religion he vaay be supposed to hâve leank 
ed from Hobbes; andhiamorality was such as natnral' 
ly proceeds frora loose opinion*. Hîs sentiments with 
respect to women he pictced up in the court of Charlea ; 
and hia principlea conceming property were such as a 
gaming-tablc supplies. He was œnsured as covetoua, 
and haa been derended 1^ an instance of inattention to 
fais afikin, as if a man roight not at once be corrupted 
by avarice and idleness. He is saîd, however, to nave 
had much tendemess, and to faave been very ready to 
apologîzefor his violences of passion. 

He is introduced into thîa collection only as a poet ; 
andj if we crédit the testimony of his contemporarie^ 
fae WBS a poet ot no vulgar nnlc. But favottr and flaf- 
tery are now at an end ; ofiljcism is no longer softened 
by his bounties, or aweA by his splendor, and, being 
able to take a more «teady view, discovers him ta be s 
wrtter that aoraetimes glimmers, but rorely shtnea, 
feebly laborious, and at best butpretty. Hia songs are 
upon comnnn topicks ; .he bopea, and grieves, and re- 
penti, and despairs, and n^oices, tike any otbér maker 
oflittlestanzai; tobegrest,hehardly tries; tobegay, 
is hardly in his power. 

In ^e Etim on Satire he was dvKys sug^sed t6 
hâve had the nclp of Dryden, Hû Essn^ 0» Paefrg 






SHKFTIBLB. 6^ 

il tbe 0re«t voA for «rhidi he vu praised hy Roscom- 
mon, Dryden, and Pope ; and dmiMleu hy many mure 
wbose eulogies bave perisheJ. 

Upon this pièce he appeare to hâve aet a hi^ value: 
fbr ne was ail bis life-time improviog it by succesaive 
reTÎaals, so tbat tbere is scarcely any poem to be found 
of wbich tfae last édition dilTers more from the first. 
Amongst otber changes, mention ia made of some com- 
poaiticnis of Dryden, which were wrîtteti after the first 
a|^>earaiice of the Essbj. 

At the ttme'wben tbia work firat nppeared, Milton'a 
&me was not yet fully catablished, and therefore Tasso 
and Spenser were act befbre him. The two last lines 
were tnese. The Epick Poet, saya he. 



Tbe last line in succcedîng éditions was sbortened, and 
the order of names contînued ; bnt now Milton ia at 
tast ftdvanced to the higbest place, and the passage. tfaus 
adjusted: 



Amendinenta aie seldom tnade withoutsome tokea of 
a rent : lofty does not suit TaMo lo well aa Milton. 

One celebrated line seems to be boirowed. The £»- 
Aqr calla a perfect cbaracter 

A BuiltlsK moiuler, vrhicb the woild ne'er «aw. 

Sca^er, în bis poeroe, terme Virgil sine labe monsfrum. 
Shemeld can scarcely be suppoaed to bave read Scaliger'a 
poeti^ ; perbaps he found the words in s quotatîon. 

Of thie Essay, wbicb Qryden bas ezalted ao biçbly, 
it aiay be juatly said tbat the précepte are judicious, 
BonetiineB new, end oflen bappily expreaaed ; but there 
are, after ail the emendatione, niany weak lînea, and 
some ftrange appearances of négligence ; as, wben he 
gives tbe laws ofelegy, he inaieta upon connection and 
fifimence} williout which, says he, 
G9 
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'TlB tpigrva, 'tia point, 'tii whit you wiH : 
But not un eleg;, aot wril with skiil, 
Nq Psnegfrick, nor ■ Cooper's HiU. 

Who would not suppose tb&t Waller's Panegyrick sncF 
Denhatn's Cooper*» HiU werc elegîea ^ 

His veraee are oûen înaipid, but his memoîTs are 
lively and agreeable ; he had the perspicuîty and élé- 
gance of an bUtorian, but noVtbeSreond&n^of « 
poet. 
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PRIOR. 



Matthkw Fuon js one of tbow that luve biint out 
fma an obscure original to great eminence. He vas 
bom July 21, 1664, accoràing to aotne, at Winbum 
înDorsctshire, oflknownotwhatpareQta; others say, 
that be was tbe son of a jotner of London: he wasper- 
baps willîng enough to leave hia birtfa unaettled,* in 
bope, like Don Quixote, that the bietorian of hî* actioni 
mwbt find hîm aome illusbrioua alliance. 

He ïs supposed to bave fallen, by bis father'a death, 
iuto tbe banda of hîs uncle, a vintnert near Ctiaring- 
crosa, who sent bim for some time to Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster; but, not intending to give him any édu- 
cation beyond tbat of the school, took him, wben bp 
was well advanced in literature, to bis own house, 
where tbe earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of 
geniue, found him by chance, as Bumet relûtes, re<id- 
ing Horace, and was so well pleased witli bis profî' 
ciency, that he undertook tbe care uud cost of liis aca- 
demical éducation. 

H« entered bis name in St. Jobn'e Collège nt C»m- 
brid|^ in l€SS, in hie eîghleenth year ; and it may be 
reasonably supposed that he vas distinguîsbed among 



■ The difHculty of Ecltling Prior's birth-place ia great. In the 
router of hii tcIUge he ia calJed, Ht bÏ9 admission liy tbe Prési- 
dent, JUatthctt Prier of tTin*!.™ in JMiiHejw ; by himaelf, nest 
ilay, Mali/ua Prier of DorKtthire, in whichcannty, net in Miâdle- 
•ei, Wiaiora, or Wlnàome, aa it BUnds in the Villare, Is found. 
When he stood candidate for his fcllownhip, Hxe jears aftentards, 
he was registered agun by himaelf as of Middleicr. The laet re- 
cord ought to be preTeiTed, beauiee it was made upon onth. It is 
«baarvablé, that, u a natiTe of IFimbome he is styled Filiui Gtor- 
jtM Prior, generotif not consiefenlly with the common accounl 
ot the meannesa of his birth. 

+ Samuel Prior kept the Runimcr Tavern near Charing Crotii 
iD 1885, The annual feast of the nobility and gentry living in the 
porish of St. Martin in Ihe Fields wbb held at his house, Octobu 
!♦, thaï year. 

G 3 
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hia contemporaries. He became a Bat^lor, aa is usual, 
in four years;* and two yeait atlerwards wrote the 
poem on the Dtity, which stands firat in bis volume. 

It is the establiahed proctice of that Collège, to send 
etery year to the earl of Exeter aome poems upon sacred 
HubjectB, in acknowledgment of a benefaction enjoyed 
by Ihem from the bounty of hia anceator. On this oc- 
casion were those verses vritten, which, though nothin|^ 
is soid of their aucceas, seem to hâve recoramended him 
to some notice ; for hia praise of the countess's rausick, 
and bis lines on the famoua pîcture of Seneca, aSôrd 
reason Ibr imasinîng that he waa more or lésa conrer- 
aatit with that femily. 

The aame year ne published die City Mouse and 
Countn/ Moiue, to ridicule Dryden's Hindand Panther, 
in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There is a story+ 
of great pain suffered, and of tears shed, on this ocea- 
BÏon, by Dryden, nho thought it hard that " an old 
" inan shanld be so treated by tho«e to whom he had 
" always been civil." By taies like thèse ïa the etivy 
raiaed by auperior abiUties every day grntified : wben 
they areattacked, everyonehopestoaeethemhumbled: 
what ia hoped il readily believed, and what is believed 
is confidently told. Dryden had been more accustomed 
to hosïilities than that such eneraies ahould break his 
quiet ; andj if we can suppose him vexed, it would be 
nard to deny him senae enough to conceal his uneasi- 

The City Monte and Country Mouse procured its au- 
thora more aolid advantages than the pleasure of fretttng 
Dryden i for they were botfa speedîlj^preferred. Mon- 
tague, indeed, obtained the first notice, with some de- 
ree of discontent, as it seema, in Prior, who probaUy 
new that his own part of the perfonnance waa the best. 
He had not, however, niuch reason to complain; for 
he came to London, and obtained such notice, that (io 
1691) he was sent to the Congresa at the Hague as 
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flecretat7 ta tbe embassy. Jn tfa» assembly of prnKM 
■nd nobles, to which Europe hu perhaps ■carcel}' seen 
aay liûng equal, wu fbrnied tbe grsnd alliance against 
LouU, vbidi ot laat did not produce e&écta proportîon- 
ate to die magnificence of the transaction. 
The Gondnct of Prïor in thîs a[dendid initiation into 
iblîck banness waa ao pleasing to king William, that 
' him oneofthegentlenienafhiabed-chamber; 



C 



a the quiet cultivstton of literatore and poetry. 

The aeadi of qneen Mary (In 1395) producxd a sub- 
ject for ail the wrtters ; perhaps no fiineral was ever «o 
poedeally attended. D^den, indeed, as a man dis> 
connteDanced and deprived, was ailent; but scarcely 
my otber maker of verses omitted to brin^ bis tribute 
of toneftd Eorrow. Ad émulation of elegy was nniver^ 
' nL Maria't praise wai not confined to the Engliah 
language, but alla a great part of the Mutœ AngUatnœ. 

ï^ar, who was both a poet and a courtier, was too 
diligent ta mias thia opportnnîtyof respect. Hewrotc 
a l<Hig ode, which was presented to tbe king, by wfaom 
it was not likely to be evêr read. 

In two years he was secretary to anotber embassy, 
at the treah^ of RyawJck (in Ififl?*) ; and next year bad 
die aame office at the court of France, where he is said 
to faave been considered with great distinction. 

As he was one ilay surveying the apartments at Ver- 
sailles, being shewn the Victories of Louis, pointed by 
Le Brun, and asked whelher the king of England's pa- 
hce had any such décorations : " The monuments of my 
" master's actions," gaid he, " are to be aeen eTery 
" where but in his own house." 

Tbe picturea of Le Brun are not only in themselvea 
snfficiently ostentations, but were explained by inscrip- 
tions so arrogant, that Boilean and Racine tnought it 
necessai^ to make them more simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the Ktng; 
from wfaom, after a long audience, he carried orders 

• Hb reeaived, in September, 169T, a présent of ÎOO guinea» 
from the-lords justices, far bi> trouble io bringing (jver tbe Ireaty 
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to £nsUnd, acd upon Iiis arrivai became undeNsecre' 
tary or stale in the JEarl of Jersey's office ; a post which 
ke did noC retain long, becauae Jersey was remored ; 
but fae waa saon made commissions of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one oî fais langest and 
tnost spkndid cumpositjoiia, the Carmen Seealare, in 
which he exhauata ail his powers of célébration. I 
mean not to accuse him of flattery: he probably 
thought ail that he writ, and retained as rauch veracity 
as can be properly exacted from a poet confessedly en- 
cM>aiiastick. King William supptied cwious materiala 
for either verse or prose. His whole liie had been ao^ 
tion, and noiie ever denied him the resf^endent quali- 
tic» of steady résolution and pereonal courage. He was 
really in Prior's mind wbat he represents him In his 
verses; he considered him as a bero, and wasaccus- 
tomed to say, that he proised others in compliance wïth 
the fasbion, but that in celebrating King William he 
followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude would 
dietate praise which reaaon would not refuse. 

Among the advaittagea to arise from the future years 
of Witliam'e reign, he mentions a Society JTOr uaeful Artt, 
•and among them 

Some that with core Irue éloquence ehall uach. 
And to just idiama fix out dnubtful speech { 
That from our writers distant realms maj know 
The IhanliB we to our monarchs owe, 
And Bchoola profeas our Eongue through cvety land 
Thaï haa invok'd fais aid, or btcsa'd lus band. 

Tîckell, in his Prospect (fPeace, has the sarae liope 
of a new academy : 



Whether the similitude of those passages, whîch exhi- 
bit the same thought on the same occasion proceeded 
from accident or imitation, is not easy to détermine, 
Tîckell might hâve been impressed with hie ex^ecta- 
tion by SwifVs Proposai for ascertaining the Englisk 
Laiiguage, then lately pubUsheil. 
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Jn tbe patliaÊoent that met in 1701 ha wu cboMn 

TepresCTiUtive of Eaat Grioitead. Perhap* it wai abovt 
tins time tfaat he changed his puty; for he voted tôt 
the îinpea<^i»ent of thoK lord> wbo had peraukdéd 
tfae KÎRg to the Partition-treaty, ■ troity in which h* 
bad himBeif be«ii minitterially cmployed, 

A great part of Queen Anne's reign wu a tim« of 
war, in irhich tbere was little emplayment Air ticgoti»* 
tors, and Prier had tb«refore Idture to tnak« or ta po- 
lish versM. Wb«n the battle of Blenheini ealled fmth 
ail the venemen, Prior, anioRg the reat, took can ta 
ahew his ddi^bt in the increasing honour of hîi coun- 
try by an F.pistle to Boileau. 

He paUisheil eooa afterwarda a voliune of poem'f, 
with tbe encomiattick character of his deceaaed patron 
tbe Duke of Dorset: it bM^an with the Collée £wr> 
eiae, and ended «îtb the l'ivt-broKn Maid. 

Tbe battle of Ramilliet loon aflfrvraTds (in 1706) 
excited hini ta anotbcr eSbn of poetry. On tbia oces> 
noD he had fever or less formidable rivais ; and it 
would be not eaay to name my ather compoaition pro- 
duced by thatevant which is now ramembered. 

Every thing hai iti day. Through tbe reignt of 
William and Anne no proaperoui event pataed undl^ 
nified bj poetry. In the ust war, wben France wai 
diaffraced and ov»powered in ever^ quarter of the 
globe, when Spain, coming to her auistance, only sba- 
red her calamities, and the name of an Enslishman wa« 
reveranced through Europe, no poet wa» heard amidst 
the gênerai acclomaticMi ; tbe famé of our counsellori 
ukI faeroea was întruated to the Gatetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of tbe war, and the 
Queen grew weary of her miniitera, The war wai 
buràeKsome, and the miniaters were insolent. Harle^ 
and liie friends began to bc^ tbat they might, by dn< 
ving the Wbigt from Court and iVom power, gratify at 
ODoe the Queen and the peojde. Tbere was now a call 
for writera, wbo mîght eonvey intelligence of past 
abuses, and ghew the waste of publick money, the un. 
reaaonable Conrad oftke 4UUa, tbe avarice of generaU, 
the tyranny of minipn*, and the gênerai danger of ap< 
proadiingruii). 
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For tbis purpose a paper called Tke Examiner wu 
pmodîcally publisbeil, written, as it hsppened, by any 
wit of the party, and Bometinics, as is said, by Mra. 
Muitey. Some are owned by Swift; and one in ridi- 
cule of Garth'a verses to Godolphîn upon the losa of hîs 
place, vas written by Prior, and anewered by Addison, 
■Who sppears to hâve known the author eîther by con- 
jecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in haste 
to end thewar; and Prior, being recatled (1710) to 
bis former em[^oynient of niaking treaties, was sent 
(July, 1711) privately ta Paris with propositions of 
peace. HewBsremeniberedattheFrenchcourt; and, 
retuming in abont a montb, bronght vith him tbe 
Abbe Gaultier, and Mr. Mesnager, a rainister tiota 
France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction not heing avowed, Mackay, the 
master of the Dover packet^Mat, either isealouély or 
officiously, seîzed Prior and his associâtes at Canterbu- 
ry. It îs easily supposed that they were sbon released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prîor's house, where 
the Qiieen's ministers met Mesnager (September SO, 
1711)1 and entered privately upon the great business. 
The importance of Prior appears from the mention 
made of him by St. John in his letter to the Queen. 

" My Lord Treasurer moved, and ail ray Lords 
" were of the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should be 
"added to those who are empowered to sign: the 
" reason for which is, because he, having personally 
" treated with Monsieur de Torcy, is the beat witness 
" we can produce of the sensé in which the gênerai 
" preliminary engagements are entered into: besîdea 
" which, as ne is the best versed in matters of trade of 
" ail your Majesty's servant* who hâve been trusted in 
" this secret, if you should think fit to employ him in 
" the future treaty of commerce, it will be of conse- 
" quence that he has been a party concemed in con- 
<' cluding tiiat convention which muât be the rule of 
" this treaty." 

The assembly of diis important nîght was in aome 
degree clandestine, the design of Ueating not being yet 
openly declared, and, wben the Whigs retumea to 
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power, wu a^gravated ta k cbar^e at higb treaion; 
thouf^h, as Prior remarks in bis imperfect aniwer to 
thé Report of the Comtnitlee çf Secrecy, no treaty ever 
WBs made withoHt private interviews and preliminary 
discussiona. 

My business is not tlie history of tbe peace, but tbe 
life of Prior, Tbe conférences began at Utrecfat on the 
Sist of January (1711-12), and tbe Englieb plenipoteti-. 
tiaries arrived on the Sneenlb. Tbe ministers of the 
différent poténtatea conferred and confo'red ; but tbe 
peace advanced so slowly, tbat speedier methods vers 
fbund necessary, and Bolîngbroke vraa sent ta Paris to 
adjust différences wîtb less formalitj : Prior either ic 
companied liim or foUowed him, and, after bis depar- 
tare, bad the appointmenta and autiiority of an aoiDas- 
sadoFj tbougb no pubtiuk cbaracter. 

By some miitake of tbe Queen's orders, the court of 
France had been disguated; and Bolingbroke sars in 
bis Letter, " Dear Mat, hide the ntkedness of tbv 
" country, and give tbe beat turn thy fertile braîn will 
" tiimish thee wîtb to tbe blundere of thy couatrymen, 
" nfao are not niucb better politiciens than tbe French 
" are poeta." 

Soon after, the Duke of Sbrewsbury went on a for- 
mal eiabassy ta Paria. It îs related by Boyer, tbat tbe 
intention v.aa to hâve joined Prior in the commission, 
but that Shrewabury refuaed to be aasocîated wîtb a 
man sa meanly bom. Prior tberefore continued to act 
wîtbout & title till the Duke retumed next year ta £ng- 
land, and then be aasumed the style and dignity of am- 



Bqt, vhile be continued in appearance a prirate ntan,- 
bewaa treated wîtb confidence by Lewis, wbo sent him 
with a letter ta tbe^ueen, written in favour of the E- 
lector of BaTaria. " I ahall espect," aays he "wîtb 
" impatience, the retum of Mr. Prior, who?e conduct la 
" very agreeable to me." And wbile the Duke of 
âbrewsbury was stîll at Paris, Bolîngbroke wrote to 
Piior tbuf: "Monsieur de Torcy bas a confidence in 
" you : raake use of ît, once for »U, upon tbia occasion, 
" and conrinae him thoraughly, tbat wc nuiat give a 
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" difièrent tum to our parliament and oui pet^ «ccor* 
" diog to their resolution at thi* criais.'' 

Prior'a publick dignity and aplendor commenced in 
Auguat, 17' ^1 and condnued till the Augustfollowjog; 
but I am afraid that, according to the usual fateof great- 
nesa, ît was attended vith aome perplezities and morti- 
fications. He had not ail that is ciutonuuïlj' gîven tb 
ambaaaadon; he hinta to the Queen, in an imperfèct 
poem, that he had no serrice of plate ; and it a[^ieared, 
by tbe debta «hich he contracted, that hia remittancea 
■wetK not pnnctuallf made. 

On the fint of Augiut, 1714, enaued the downfal of 
the Torîea, and the d^radation of Prior. He was recat- 
led, but waa not tiAt to retum, being detained bj tbe 
debta «hich he had fiiund it nece«aary to contract, «nd 
which «ère not diuharged before Man^, thoiigh hi« 
old âiend Montagne was nov at the bead of the trea- 
tan. 

He retmmed the^ aa aoon aa he could, and waa weU 
wmed on the 25tb of March* bjr a ivarrant, but waa, 
however, anfTered to live in hia own honae, under the 
cuatody of the mesaen^er, tiU he waa examined before 
a committee of the Pnvy Council, of which Mr. Wal- 
pole waa Chatrnian, and Lord Coningsby, Mr. Stanhope, 
and Mr.. Lechmere, «ère ^e principal interrogatora ; 
vho, in tbis examination, of which there is printed an 
account not unentertaining, behaved with the boiste* 
rouanets of men elated by récent «uthority. Tbey are 
repreaented aa aakîng quectiona sometimes vague, some- 
times insidioua, and wrîtîng answers différent from 
thoae which they received. Prior, however, seems ta 
bave been overpowered by their turbulence; fi» he con- 
fesses diat he Bigned what, if he had ever corne before a 
1^^ judicature, he shouMbaTecontradicted orexplain- 
ed away. The oath was administered by BoacBWen, a 
Mîddlesex justice, who at last ««a going to write bia 
attestation on tbe wrong aide of the paper. 

Tbey were veiy indottrioua to find aooae cbarige »- 
gainst OjSatA ; and asked Prior, wjtb great eanusteeu. 
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vliD wa> présent when the prrihninary ortidei were 
talked ofor sicned at hû boime? H« told them, tbat 
eitber the Ëatl of Oxford or the Duke o( Shrewsbuiy 
wo» abnent, but he oould not remember whtch ; «n hi- 
swtr which perj^exed them, becaïue it lupplied no «c- 
cotktimi agaiiMt eitfaer. " Could tcaj tJiing be inore ab- 
" surd," Mys lie, " or more îtihunan, tban to propow 
** to me a question, by the uisweringof which Imi^t, 
** «ccordîng to them, prove my<dlf a tnûtor ? And not- 
" withstatidinê theîr ftoletnn promi», that irathin^ 
*' whicb I T!ouId uj ahould huit mytelf, I hnà no t«a- 
" son ta trust them ; for thay violated that protniae »• 
« bout five hoars after. However, I owned I was ther« 
" présent. Whether this was -wisely done or no, I leav« 
*• to my friends to détermine.'* 

Wben he had sigtied the paper, he vas told bj Wi^ 
fA^ that the ccminiittee were not eatisfied with nii b»- 
faaviow, nor oould give iurii tu account of it ta tb« 
Commons an might roerit tavour; and that they now 
tbougbt a Btricter confinement neceswry tbaR ta his own 
liouae. " Hère," saji he, " Boscawen fJayed tbe mo> 
■' raliat, and Coningsby the Christian, but both very 
" aukwardly. Tbe raessenger, in whose custody he was 
to be placed, w«b then calnd, and very decently aaked 
by Coiungsby, " if bis house waa secured by bars and 
" bolts ?" The tnessenger answered, " No," with as- 
tonishment. At which Coningsby vety uigrily said, 
" Sir, yon inust secure tbis prîtoner ; it is for the safety 
" of tbe Ration : if he escape, you thaJl anairer &r it." 

Tbey had already printed theîr repart ; and in tbis 
exainination were raideavourïng to find pmofs. 

He cofltinaed thus coniined roraome time; and Mr. 
Walpole(June 10, 1715) moved for an impeachmento- 
gainst him. Wbat mode him ao acrimoniotts doea not 
appear: he waa by natuic no tbirster for blond. Prtor 
was a week after committed to close custoily, with or- 
dera tbat " Do person sbotild be admitted to etx hîm 
" wîthout ieave from the Speaker." 

When, two years after, an Act of Grâce was passed, 
be waa exceptêd, and contînued still in custody, which 
he had roade less tedioua by writing his Aima, Hc was. 
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He had now bis Vberty, bat he had nothing eW. 
Wbatever tbe profit of hia einpioynienta migfat hâve 
been, he had alwayi epent it ; and at the âge of fifty- 
three was, with aU bis abilities, in danger of penny, 
havinc y^ no Mlid revenue but from the feDowsbîp (^ 
hû collège, which, wfaen in hù exaltation he wae cen- 
sored for retaining, he aaid, he could live upon it at last. 

Being bowevet generally known and eatcemcd, he vaa 
encouraged to add other poema ta those which he bad 
printed, and to publUh them by subscription. The ex- 
pédient succeeded by the industry of many fVienda, wfao 
drcnlated the proposais,* and the care of some, who, it 
il ssid, withheld the money from him lest he should 
gquander ÎL Tbe price of tbe volume was two ^ineas'; 
ÛM «bole collection was four tbousand ; to which Lord 
Harley, the son of the Earl of Oxford, to whom he bad 
iovariably adhered, added an equal aura for tbe pur- 
cbaae of Down-hall, which Prior was to enjoy during 
Uft, and HB]4ey after bis deceaae. 

He had now, what wïta and philosophers hâve often 
wisbed, the power of passing the day in contemplative 
tranquillity. But it seem» that busy men seldom lîve 
Ions in a state of quiet It is not uniikely that his 
hetuth declined. He complains of deafness; "for," 
says he, " I took little care of my ears while I was not 
" sure if my head wa« my own." 

Of any occurrences in his vemainîng life I bave foand 
no MCOunt. In a letter to Swift, " I hâve," aays bè, 
" treated Lady Haniot at Caœbridffe (a Fellow of à 
" Collège treat I) and apoke verses to Eer in a gown and 
" cap 1 What, tbe plenipotentïary, so far concemed in 
" tbe damned peace at Utrecbt— the man that makea 
" np holf the volume ofterse prose, that makes up tbe 
" report of the cominittee, apeaking verses ! Sic ett, Ao- 

"KlOfWWI." 

He died at Wîm[»le, a seat of the Earl of Oxford, 
on the eighteentb of Septeraber, ITSI, and was buried 
in Westminster: where, on a monument, for which, 
as the " lait pièce of human vanity," he left five bnn- 
dred pounds, il engraven thia epitaph : 



* Swift obtaincd mon]/ nbscrijitioiis for him In Ireland. 
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Sui THnpnris Hiatcnttal meditaiitl, 

Paulotim obrtpaa Febrii 

Opcri aîinul & Viia flluin abnipit, 

Sqit. 10. Aa. Dora. 1T8L MUL SI. 

H. S. £. 

Vôr BûmiiK, 

Serenivnmii 

Rcp Gui.iEi.iio R^QBBqae M AKlil 

In CtHigresBÙMie FizdetatoTura 

Hagn, aano 1690, celebrati, 

Dânde Magna Brilaaiàtt L^gatiB, 

Qui antio 1697 Patem Rtbvjcii caafeccroiit. 

Qui BfHid 'GaUoG aiuiis proiitnis Legationem objeiuol ; 
Godem «tiam lUina 199T in Hibernia 

SBCKETAUTTa J 

aiec non ia utroque HaBar«UH canseun 

tità amw ITUO oïdiiundia Commcrdi negotiis, 

Quique anou ITII dirigeodis PorMiii icbuF. 

Piiœsidebuit, 

Cou Ml 



FïlkiasiiiuE memotÙE Begûw 

Ad LuiMivicuH XIV. Gallia Rqtem 

MiBsua anno 171 1 



tP>« elîainiHun dorant* 

Diu^uc ut boni jun omnec ipenuK dunUm) 

Cum Bumina potaMatï Legatiwj 

MAtTU£US FBIOB, Amuser: 

ftm 

Hua oancs, qutbus cumalatua est, ntulos 

HumaïtilttïA, li^eaji, Ejudiiïofùa lande 

Cui emm nOMenti faciles oTTisemit Mubie. 

BuDC Puenim SchoU Ue Begts perpolivU ; 

JuTnKm in Collcgio S'ti Johanids 

CmtaMgia optiiala SdentUiifwtruzitt 

Virmn donique auiitt tt peiftctt 

Multa euni virâ PrioeipilHt* couuctudo { 

Ita. nalua, ita inatitutus, 

A VatuBi Choro avelli nunquam potult, 

6cd Bolebat Kcpe TVum CiviUum gnvitatem 

AnucBiomm lAtanaja Studiia condire : 

fU cum OBUK adeo Poetk«s genus 

Uaud ia&licUer tenlaret, 

Tuni in Fabelfia condiine lepideque tcxendi* 

Mima Arlifex 

HS 
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Use Hbcialla animi oblectaraent*. 

(lunu nullo lUï Isbore cnnniterinCi 

Faeik ii perspeiere quibBS usas ot Acnici ; 

Apud qui» Urbanjtuuin & Leporum pdeous 

Cum ad rem, quœcunque forte inciderot, 

Aple, Mitir, coptoBpfim; nlluderel, 

Interes nihil quiefritum, nîhH TÎ eipmaixta 

VidïMtur, 

Seil omnm uHro effltiere. 

Et qtuu>i jugi e fonte aiDitiiii exubersK, 

Tta BUDs tandem dnbiu» reliquit, 

K«3etnein Scriptis Po«W Elegantior, 

An in Convictu Cor 



Of Prior, emînent as he was, tmth by hù ftbîb'tîes 
■nd atation, very tew memoriak bave bcen left by fais 
contemporaries ; the account therefure muât now be 
dwtituteofhis jjriïate charscterond fBmiHar practîcea. 
He lived at a time when the rage of partj detected ail 
whtch it was eny man'a iaterest to bjde ; and, as little 
ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not much was 
known. He was not afraîd of provokînB; censure ; for, 
when he forsook the Whigs,* under whose patronage 
he first entered the world, he became a Tory so ardait 
and detenninate, that be dïd not willingly consort with 
men of différent opinions. He was one of tbe slxteen 
Tories who met weekly, and agreed to adâress each 
other bj tbe title of Brotier i and «eeœs to bave ad- 
hered, not only by concurrence of political designs, but 
by peculiar aSection, to the Earl of Oxford and bis 
family. With how much confidence he was truated 
has been alrvady toid. 

He was however, in PopeV opinion, ût oïdy to make 
verses, and leas qualifîea for business than Addison 
himsetf. This was surely said without conaîderaticai. 
Addison, esalted to a high place, was Ibrced iato de- 
gradation by a sensé of his own incapacity ; Prior, wbo 
was emplbyed by men vtry capable of estimating tua 
value, having been aeoretary ta one embassy, bad, when 

great abilities were again wanted, tbe aame ofGce ano- 
1er tiioe; and was, after so much expérience of bia 
knbwledge and dextert^, at last sent to trangact a ne- 
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KOtîatioa in the hi^ie«t degne arduout and important, 
Sv wbich he vas (|ualified, amonç otfaer requiaîtei, in 
Ae «^înion of Bolinabroke, by tua iiduence upon the 
Fren^ niinùt«-, anaby RkJQ in questions of commerce 
«bove other men. 

Of his behavîour in the lighter parts of lîfe, it ia too 
kte to geC much intelligence. One of faia answers t« 
a boasttul Frenchman baa been related; and to an im- 
pertinent one fae made anotber equally proper. Dur- 
iDg bis embassy, he sat at the opéra by 2 mon, wbo, 
în bÏB rapture, accompanîed viiùi his own voice the 
principal singer- Prier fell to railing at the performer 
with ail the terms of reproach that he could coUect, 
till the Frenchman, csaung from hia song, began ta 
«zpostnlate with him fôr his harsh censure of a man 
who was confessediv the ornament of the stage. " I 
" know ail that," saya the ambaaaador, " mais it chante 
" «î haut, que je ne acaurois vous entendre." 

Id a gay Frencb company, where every one aang b 
little song or stanza, of which the burdcn wa^, Baniii»H 
" WDS la Melancbolie ;" when it came to his turn to 
wg, after the performance of a young lady that sat 
ncxt himj he produced thèse extemporary linea ; 

M^ celte voii, et ces beaui jeux, 
Font Cupldon trop daneereux ; 
Et je auû triste quand je crie, 
Bonnissoiis ]■ MelanchoUe. 

Tmdîtîon représenta him as wilting to descend from 
tbedîgnityofthepoetaadatatesmen tothelow delîghta 
of mean Company. His Chloe probably was sometimes 
idéal ; but the woman with wbom he cohabited was a 
despitïable drab* of the lowest speciea. One of his 
wenches, perhapa Chloe, while he was abs«it from his 
bouse, Btoie his plate, and ran awuy ; as waa related by 
a woman who had been his servant Of this propenaî^ 
to sordid converse I hâve seen an accountt ao seriously 
ridiculons, that it aeems to deserve insertion. 



' Spence i and se« Gent. Mug. voL LVII, p. 1( 
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"I buts been assured that Prior, aft«r having spent 
" tlie evenîntï with Oxford, Solingbroke, Pope, and 
" Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, nnd drink a bot- 
" tte of aie, with a commoii solclier attd faia wife, in 
" Long-Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any re- 
" maûia of the lowness oflûa origînul, as onesaid, bat, 
" I suppose, that his fâctilties, 

" Stritin'd lo tlie hcigbt, 

" In that eelestisl coniK[uy sublime, 

" Dazzled tuid Bpent, aitak dowii, and sougiit lepair." 

Poor Prior, why was he po slrained, and in such nwnrf 
ot repair, after a canvenation with men, not, in the opî- 
nion of tlie world, mnch wiser than hirnself ? But such 
■re the concetts of speculatiats, who airain theti^aïUies 
to find in a mine wnat lies upon the surface. 

Hîa opinions, sa far as the means of judginf|; are left 
us, seem to bave been right: but hts life va», k Beems, 
irregukr, négligent, and Gensual. 

PRIOR hai written wîth great variety; and hÎ9vari«- 
ty has made hîm pc^ular. He bas tried ail styles, from 
the grotesque to the aoleran, and has not ao &Ued in 
any as to incur dérision or disgrâce. 

Hia Works may be distinctly ,conaidered, as compri- 
hing Taies, Love-verses, Occasional Poenis, Aima, and 
Soloinon. 

His Talea bave obtaiued gênerai approbation, beîng 
written with ffreat familiHriw and great aprightliness ; 
the language is essy, but aeldom groas, and the nam- 
bers smooth, without appearance of care. Of thèse 
Taies there are only-four. The LadU; which îs intro- 
duced by a Préface, neither necessary nor pleasing, nei- 
ther grave nor merry. Paulo PureartH : whîcli has 
likewise a Préface, but of more value than the Taie. 
Uan» Carvel, not over décent ; and Prologenes and A- 
felles, an old story, mingled by an afiêctation not disa- 
greefble, with modern images. The YottnM Gentlemam 
in Love has hartlly a juat claim to the tîtle of a Taie. 
I knnw not whether he lïe the original autbor of any 
Tille whidi he has given us. The adventure of Hant 
Carvd bas passed through many succeasiona of nieiry 
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mit»; for it û to be fonnd in Arioato's Satires, «nd ia 
perltaps yet aider. But ttie metit of such stcries ie the 
art of telling them. 

In bis Amoraus Eflfuiions he ia lest happj ; for thcy 
are not dictated by nature or by puasiuii, and hâve nei- 
ther gallantry nor tenderness. They bave tite coldnesa 
ofCowley, withoutbÎE wit.the dull exercises of a akil- 
fui versiner, resolved at ail adventures to write Bome- 
tiiing about Chloe, and tryîng to be amorous by dint of 
stndy. Hia fictions therefore are mytholagicâl. Ve- 
nus, after the exemple of the GreeK Epigram, aaka 
«ben slie «as seeti nated and baUâng. Tben Ctipid is 
mtlaken; then Cupid ia dinarmed; tben he loses hit 
darts to Gatymede ; tben Jupiter #eada him a summont 
by Mercurt/. Then Chhe goes a-hunting, ivïth an itio- 
ry quiver gi-acefulat lier ride; Diana rai stak es her for 
one of ber nymphs,^and Cupid laugbs at the blunder. 
Ail tbis îs surely despîcable ; and even wben he tries to 
BCt the lover, without the help of gods or goddesses, 
bis thougfats are unaffecting or remote. He talks not 
" bkea nian of this-world." 

The greatest of ail bis amorous essaya is Henry and 
Emma ; a duU and tedîous dialogue, ^vbich excites d«- 
tber esteem for tbe man, nor tendeniess for the woman. 
Tbe esainple of Emma, who résolves ta follow an oub- 
lawed murderer wberever fear and guilt sball drive him, 
deserves ao imitation ; and the experiment by vbîch 
Heory tries tbe lady's constancy, is sucb as must end 
either in în&my to ber, or in disappointment to bimBelf. 

Hia occasional Poeras necessarily tost part of tbeir 
vaine, as tbeir occasions, being less remembered, raîsed 
lésa émotion. Some »f them, however, are preserved 
by tbeir inh^ent excellence. Tbe Burlesque of Boi- 
leau's Ode on Namur bas, in some parts, such airittess 
and levity as willalways procure itreaders, evenamong 
those wbo cannot compare it vïitb the original. Tbe 
epistle to Bpileau is not so happy. The Poems to tbe 
King are now perosed only by young stndents, who 
reaa oierely that they may learn to write; and of tbe 
Carmen Seculare, I cannot but euspect that 1 migbt 
prsise or censure it by caprice, witbout danger of dé- 
tection i for wbo can be supposed to bave laboured 
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througb it t Yet the time htu been wben this n^lected 
work wat su populnr, that it was truiilated into Latin 
by no cornmon master. 

His po«m on the battle of Rsmillîes is neceesarîly 
teâiouH by the form of the staiiza: an uaiform mass of 
tcn linesthirty-lïve timeRrepeated, inconsequentialand 
slightly connected, muât ^veaIy both the ear and the 
iinderstandiiif^. Hia imitation of Spenter, which con» 
sista principally in / leeen and / mtet, without exclusion 
of tater modes of apeech, makes hii po^n ueitber an- 
cient nor modem. Hia mention of Mars and Bellona, 
and his comparison of Marlborough to the Eagle that 
beara the thunder of Jupiter, are ail puérile and unaf^ 
fecting ; anil yet mare despicable is the long tqle told 
by Lewis in his despair, of Brute and TraynavatUe, and 
the teeth of Cadmus, with his dmilies of the raven and 
easle, and wolf and lion. By the helpof such easy fic- 
tions, and vulgar topicks, without acquaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, a poem 
of any leiigtli, cold and lifeleas like thia, may fee easilj 
written on any subject. 

In fais Eptloguea ta Pkadra and to Luciua he is \exy 
h'appily facetious ; but in the prolosue before tfae queen, 
the pédant bas found hia way, witii Minerva, Persetu, 
und Andromeda. 

His Epigrama and lighter pièces are, like those of 
otliers, sometimes élégant, aometimea triflitig, and 
sometimes dull ; amongst the beat are tbe CimdÙMt 
and the ^taph of John and Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets haa wrttt«n so mnch 
and translated so little: the version of Callimachus ia 
Bufficiently licentîoua ; the paraphrase on Sl PsuI'b 
Eshortation ta Charity is emmently beautiful. 

Âlma is written in professed imitation of Hudibnu, 
and has at leact one accidentai resemblance ; Hudihraa 
-wants a plan, becauae it is left imperfect; Aima îs 
imperfect, becsuse it seeroa never to hâve had a plan. 
Pnor appears not to bave proposed to himself any drift 
or design, but to hâve TTritten the casual dictâtes of the 
présent moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, might 
be said of Butler by Prior, his numbers wete not smooth 
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or neat. Prior excelled faim in versificfttion ; but be 
wu, lîke Hurace, imxrUore trtinor ; he lud not Butler's 
exubérance u( matt«r and variety of illuttration. The 
Bpâncles of wît which he could afford he knew how t« 
polub ; but he wanted the ballion of hU muter. But- 
ler ponrs out a négligent prof\inoD, certain of the weigh^ 
but careleas uf the stamp. Prior haa comparatively lit* 
de, but with that Itttle he makes a fine ihew. Aima 
hu raany admirera, and was the only pièce among Prior'a 
vorks of which Pope taid that he ahould viah to be the 
author. 

SoUmum is the work to whîch he etitrusted the pro- 
tection of hîa name, and which he expected sncceeding , 
âges to regard wilh vénération. Hi« aShlion wa» na- 
tonil : it had undoubtedly been written with great la- 
bour; and who is willing to think that he bas been 
tabouring in vain ? He had iniused into it mucb know- 
icdge and much thought; had often polished it to ele- 
nnce, often dignîGed it with splendor, and somctimei 
Deightened it to aublimity ; be perceived in it many 
eicelleaces, and did not diicover that it wanted that 
without which ail others are of amall avait, the power 
of engagîng attention and alluring cliriosity. 

Tediotuneis Is die most fatal of ail faults ; négli- 
gences or errors are single and local, but tediousneta 
pervades the wholé ; other fàidts are censured and for- 
«itten, but the power of tediousneta propagates itaelf. 
He that ia weary the firtt hour, is more weary the se- 
cond ; as bodîea forcèd into modon contrary to their 
lendency pass moie and more sluwly through every 
mccessive interval of space. 

Unb»p|uly this pemidous fsilure is that which an 
■uthoT 18 least able to ditcaver. We are aeldom tire- 
tome to ouraelves; and the act of composition fîlU and 
delights the mind with change of language and succès- 
tton of images; every couplet when produced is new, 
snd noveltyis the areat source of pleasure, Perhaps 
no mon evec thougnt a Une supernuous when be first 
wTote it, or contracted his work till bis ebullitions of 
invention had subalded. And even if he should con- 
troul his désire of immédiate renown, and keep his 
work nine i/ears vtipnbltshedt he will b« stUl the «u- 
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tfaor, «ml Rtill ■ 
he consulte hii frîends, he will probafily fiad men who 
hâve more kindness than jadgmeiit, or more fear ta 
oSend thaD detire to instruct 

The tediousncBs of this poera proceeds not fma Ha 
uniromiity of the subject, for ît îs sufficiently divcrn- 
Bed, but (mta the continued ténor of the narration; 
in vhîch Solomon relates the succesiive vicîssitiules oJT 
hia own mind, wtthout the intervention of any other 
speaker, or the mention of any other agent, uniess it 
be Abra; the reader îa only to leam what hc thought, 
and to be told that he thought wrong. The event of 
every experiment ia fbreieen, and therefore the proceaa 
is not much resarded. 

Vet the work is far from deaerving to be neglected. 
He that shall peruse it will be able to mark manj pas> 
sages ta which he may recur for inctructîon or delûht ; . 
tnany from which the poet may leam to write, and ttu 
philoftopher to reaaon. 

If Pnor's poetry be genendl;^ considered, bis pndsfl 
will be ihat of correctneas and indiutry, rather tban ot 
compas» of comprehenrion, or activity of fancy. He 
never made any effort of invention: his greater piecM 
are only tîsenes of common thoughts ; and fais amaller, 
which consist of light images or sinsle concdts, are 
not alwBTs his own. I hâve traced faim amoDg the 
French Epigrammatiste, «nd hâve been intbrmea that 
he poached for prey among obscure «uthonu The 
Thiefand Corde^er is, I suppose, générale considered 
as au original production ; with how mui£ juaticc tbia 
epigram may tell, which was written by Georgius Sa* 
bious, a poet now little known or read, tbougb once 
the friend of Luther and MeJanctfaoni 

De Sacerdoie Furem coniolanU- 
Quidam sacrillcus furem comitatua eunlem 

Hue ubi dat Bonus carnifidna ned, 
'Ne sis mostus, ait ; lumml convjva Tonantli 

Jun cum cceUti)>uB (>i modo ere^ia) crû- 
Ille gemeDB, si ver^ mïhi aoixlîa pr^cbes. 

Hoapes apud superoa sis meus oro, refcrt, 
Sftcdlicus contra ; mihl non convivia t*a o>t 

Duccre< jejunas hac edo luce nlbili 
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What fae hai valuable he owfs to bù dSiamcc and 
hif jadgmeaL His diligence bas juMlj j&ced htm 
■moiigit the most correct of the Englîtn poeta; and 
be waa one of the first thst resolutel; CDdesToured at 
cOTKCtness. He nerer aacrificea accuracjr to haate, 
nmr indulgn himself in contemptuotia n^lîgence, or 
impatient idleneas: he baa no careles* linea, or en* 
tang^ sentiments ; his worda are nicely selected, and 
hia thoaghta fuUv expanded. If this part of bia cha- 
Rcter annera an asatetnent, it must be Trota the diapro- 
portion of bis rhymes, which hâve not alwaya auffidrait 
eonaonance, and ttora the admiasitHi of broken linea into 
Ms Solomon .- bat perhepa he tbought, like Cowltj, that 
hemisticfas oughtto be admitted into tieroîck poetrjr, 

He bad Bpparently such rectitude of judgment as se- 
cnred bim mim every thing tbat approached to the 
tiâiculons or absurd ; but as laws operat« in civil a^ni^ 
sot to the excitement of virtue, ont the repreaaion of 
wickedness, so jadenient in the opérations of intellect 
can hinder laulta, but not produce excellence. Prtor 
îs never low, nor veiy often aublime. It is aaid by 
Longînns of Euripide*, that be forces himaelf «ome- 
tïmea into grandeur by violence of effort, as the lion 
kindlea bis fury by the lashes of hîs own tail. What- 
erer Prior obtains above mediocrity seems the effort of 
ttruggle and of toiL He bas many r^^oroua but tew 
haf^ Unes ; he hsa every tbing by purabate, and no- 
thuig by gift ; he had no niglUfy «itilaiitmt of the Muse, 
no infusions of aentiment or fetidtîea of fimcy. 

His diction, hovever, ia more bis own than of any 
among tbe auccesaora of Dryden ; he borrows no hicky 
tnms, or commodîous modes of language, from bis pre- 
decessors. His phrases are original, but tbey are aome' 
timea barah : aa ne inberited no élégances, noue has be 
bequeatbed. His expresaion has every mark of laboii- 
mta stndy ; the lîne seldom aeems to bave been fonned 
at once; the worda did not come till they vere called, 
and won then put by conrtraint into their places, where 
they do tbeïr du^, but do it lullenly. In his greater 
compositions tbere raay be ibund more rigid statelinese 
than gracefiil dignity. 
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Of verHG«atîon be was not n^lîgentt whftt lie re- 
ceivedfrom Drydenhe didnot loaej neltherdid hein- 
trease tbe difficulté of writing bj unnecv&sar; sevei-ïw, 
but useï Tripleti uid Alexandrines without scrupfe. 
In bis Préface to SoionUM he proposes tome improve- 
ments, by extending tbe sensé ftoxa one couplet to an- 
other, witb varîety of pausae. This he haa attempted, 
but without success ; bis interrupted lines are unplea»* 
vciB, and his sensé as less distinct is less itrikinK> 

He bas altered tbe Stanza of Spenser, as a hotMe is 
altered bjr buQdins another in its place of a différent 
fonn. Witb bow Uttle reaemblance he bas fenned his 
new Stama to that of his moster, thèse spedmena witl 
shew: 

SPENSER. 

She Aying fsst &am IIcaven*a hated face, 
Aad frfna the wfvld that her diacovered wldâ. 
Pied to the wisleful wildeniess apace, 
From bTJDg e^ ba opan shams to hide. 
And luik'd in rocks and caves long uneapj'd. 
But that faÏT crew of knigbta, and ITna Cur, 
Did in that castle siterwarda abide. 
To rest theniselvea, and weaiy powers repair, 
Where stoie the; found of oll, that doinô' was and rqre. 

PRIOR. 

ta the ctoie rock the ftighted ravcn Aies, 
Soon as the Tiaing eegle cutsthe air : 
The shagg;^ wolf unaeen and trembling lies, 
When the hoane roar proclainia the lion near. 
lU-nan'd did we dur farts and lines forsake, 
To dare our British foea ta open fight : 
Our conques! n-c b; etratagem Ehoutd make ! 
Our Iriuuiph had been fuunded in our flight. 
*Tis oursi by craft and bj surprise to goin : 
■T^ theîr'B to meet in arma, and batlle In the plaln. 

By this new structure of bis lines he hss avoided dif- 
ficuldes ; nor am I sure that he has lost say of the 
power of pleasing; but he no longer imitâtes Spenser. 

Some of his poems are writteii without regutarity oS 
measnre; for, whcn he commenccd poet, ne had not 
recovered &om our Pindaiick infatuation ; but be pro- 
bably lîved to be convinced, that the ^sence of rerse 
is order and consonance. 
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Hû nnmben are soch as mère diligence may attaïn ; 
they Bddom oS«nd tba ev, oml «dcigia nothe it ; they 
tonunoniy wont airinew, ligfitiiess, and facility : what 
ia gmooth is not soft, Hia vereei dwafBToU, but tbey 
Beldom Bow. 

A eurvey of the life and writinga of Prior may ex- 
etspUfy'R ienteace wbicb be doubtle» uodentood 
«eU, wben be nad Hwrace at bis Uacle's ; " the veMel 
" long retoins tbe ocsnt wbich it firit receires." In 
hii private retaxatiiMi he revivcd the tavem, and in hii 
«morous pedantr; ho eshibited the collée. But on 
liîgbef occasion* and nobler saltjecta, wben habit wa> 
OTCipowered E>y tbe neeeMity of reflaction, be wanted 
.Mt visâota ù» a WaKiimn, or d^anoe m a poel. 



Vol. VII. 
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WiiLtAM CoKoHBVE deuended froni a feoniljr in Staf- 
fordahirej of k> great ontiquity tbat H cIùmB a pkc0 
unoHff tKe few ^t extoid thdr line bejrond tibe rîoN 
man Conqueat ; and was the son of Wilbam Congrevey 
Mcond son of Hidutrâ CoDgreve, of Congrere anil 
Stmttoo. He vimted, once at lea«t, the résidence of 
bis anceitors ; and, I belîeve, more places thnn one are 
stîll shewD, in graves and gardens, where be is related 
to hâve written his Old Bachdm: 

Neither tlie time nor place of his birth are certaînly 
known ; if the înecription upon bis nronnm^it be tnie, 
he «ras bom in 167S. For tha place, h was said 1^ 
himself, that he owed bis natînty ta England; and 
by everj body else tbat he was bom in Trehûid.-^ 
Southern mentioned him wîtb sharp censure, as a man 
that meanly disowned his native country. The bîo- - 
crapbers asgîgn his nativity to Bardso, near Leeds in 
Yorluhire, from the account given by hîmself, ta ibej 
•oppose, to Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence ha» told the 
trath aboDt his own birth, ia, in appearance, to be very 
déficient in candour ; jctnobody canlîvelongwithout 
Itnowing that felselioods of convenience or vani^, 
fidsehoods from which no evil immediately visible en- 
sues, except the gênerai dégradation of human teatî- 
ntonf, are very lîghtiy uttered, and once uttered, are 
lullenly supported. Boileau, who desired to be thought 
■ rifforoua and steady momliat, having told a petty iie 
to Lewis XIV, continued ît afterwaiSs by false d^ea; 
thinking himself obliged in honottr, says his admirer, 
to maintain what, when he said it, was so well recûv- 
•d. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was educated firsC 
at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, bis father hav- 
ing aome military employment that stationed him in 
Ireland; but, after having paued tbrougb the nsnal 
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rabny etadiet, ss may be reasonably aupposed, 
a great celerity and succeas, hii father thougfat it 
proper ta auign bim a professioii by whicfa iMnethin^ 
m^tbe gotten; andanout thetime of the Revolation 
■ent ffim, at die âge of «îxteen, to atndy ]aw in th« 
Hiddle Temple, where he lived for aeveral yenn, but 
with -nrj little attention to Statutes or Reporte. 

Hia disposition to become an author appeared very 
early, as be very early feit that force of imaginntion, 
and poaiesaeâ tliet copiousness of sentiment, by wbich 
intellectual fdeasdre can be given. His first perform- 
tnce wa« a novel, called Incogiàta, or Love and IhUg 
reamàied : 'A îs praîted by the biographers, who quote 
•onie part of the Préface, that i«, indeed, for such a time 
of life, nncommoiily judicious. I would ratber praÏM 
ît than read it. 

His fint dramatic labour was The Old Bachehr ; of 
whidi be aays, in bis defence against Collier, " that 
" comedy waa written, na geveral Enow, some years bfi- 
" fwe it vas acted. When I wrote it 1 had little 
« thougbta of the stage ; but did it to amuse my telf in 
" a slow recorery from a fit of sïcknesa, Aflerwards, 
" through my indiscrétion, it was seen, and in some 
" little tïme more it waa acted ; and I, through the re- 
." mainder of ray indiscrétion, anfTered myself ta b« 
" drawn into the prosecntion of a dîfBcult and thatiklesa 
" itudy, and to be involved in a perpétuai war with 
" knaves and fools." 

There teaas to be a strange affectation in authors <tf 
appearioff to bave done every thing bj chance. jTA* 
OÙ Bachdor wai written for amusement in the languor 
«f convalescence. Yet it is apparently composed with 
gieat elsborateneas of dialof^ie, and incessant ambition 
of wit. The âge of the wntèr considered, it is indeed 
a very wonderiul performance; &r, whenever written, 
■t was acted (169^) when he was not more than twen- 
tr-one years old ; ànd was then recommended by Mr. 
UTTidw, Mr- Southern, «id Mr. Moînwaring. Dryden 
said, that he had never seen such a &nt play ; but they 
fèund it déficient in some things requisite ta the buc> 
ou of its exhibition, and by thdr greater expérience 
Sited it fot the stase. Southern tiaed to relate of one 
12 
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comedy, probably of this, tbat, wh«n Congievo read ic 
to the pîayerB, ne pronoanced it so wretcbedly, that 
d)ey had BunoBt rejected it ; but they were atterwarda 
so «ell persuaded of its excellence, that, for hslf a year 
before it was acted, the manager allowed its satbor th« 
pririlege of the house. 

Few playa have eTcr been so bénéficiai to tho wrilcr; 
for it procuretl him the patronage of Halifax, vho im- 
mediately made hïm one of the commisnoiiera for lî^ 
censîng coathes, and soon after gave him a ]dace in the 
Pipe-office, and anotber in the Cuatoma of six hnndred 
pounds a year. Congreve's conversation muit surely 
have been at leaat equally pleadng with his writin^. 

Such a comedy, written at such an âge, requirea •om* 
considération. Aa the lighter specîea of draînatick po- 
etry professes the imitation ofcommonlife, ofreal man. 
ners, and daily incidents, it apparently presnppoaee a 
famiiîar knowtedge of many cmaracters, and exact ob- 
servation of the paesing world ; the difficulty tfaerefore 
ta, to cmiceive how this knowledge can be obtained bj 

But if Tke Old Bachelor be more nearl^ axamined, it 
will be fouad to be one of thase comédies Thich may 
be made by a mind vigorons and acute, and f\i):iiiibea 
with oomic characters by the penisal of other poeta, 
-without much «ctual commerce vith mankind. Tbe 
dialogue is one constant reciprocation of conceîts, or 
clash of wît, in which nothing flows necessarily from 
the occasion, or is dictated by nature. Tbe characters 
both of men and women are either fictitious and artifi- 
dal, as thoee of HeartfetU and the Ladiei ; or easj and 
Gomiaon, as WUl<^ a tame idiot. Bluff a swaggering 
coward, and FondktBife a jealous puritan ; and Ûie ca- 
tastrophe arises from a mlitake not very probably pro- 
duced, by msrryîng a wornan in a ntask. 

Yet this gay comedy, when ail thèse déductions are 
made, will still remain the vork of very powerflil and 
fertile facultiesj the dialogue is quick and sparkling, 
die incidents such as selce the attention, and the wit to 
exubérant, that it " o'er-infônna its tenement." 

Next year he gave another spécimen of his abilitÏM 
in The Doubie Dader, wfaich was not received intb 
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HiialUlidneaa. He «ritea to fais patron the Lord Hk- 
li&x a dedicatioa, îq whicb he endmTours to reconinle 
ibe leader ta that wfaich found few friendi araong the 
udience. Thèse apolc^ies are always ukIcm : " de 
"gOBtiboa non est disputandum;" men may be con< 
tinced, but tfaey cannot be pleased, against their will. 
But, though taste ïs obstinate, it is very variable ; and 
time often prevaîls when argumente bave failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays tli* 
honour o( faer présence ; and vhen ehe died, eooD aAer, 
Congreve testified his gratitude bjr a despicable effuBJoD 
«f eksiac pastoral; a composition in which atl is un- 
Utonl, tmâ jet notbing ie new. 

In anotber year (1695) his prolîfick pen produced 
l4)veJor Love; a comedy ofnearer alliance tolife, and 
odÙDÏtÎQg more real manners than either of tfae former. 
Tht chamctor of Forefight nas tben common. Drrden 
calculated nativities ; both Cmnwell and kinfç WiUiam 
bid their lucky days; and Sbaitesbury binisdf, though 
Ile had no. religion, was uid to regard prédictions. 
Tbe Sailor ia not accounted very naturel, but he is very 
pleasant. 

With this play was opened the New Tlieatre, undcr 
the direction of Betterton tbe tr.igedian ; where he ex- 
hibited two years afterwarda (1687) The Mouruiug 
Bride, a tragedy, so written .is to shew him suiSciently 
qualified for either kind of dramatic poetry. 

In tbÎB play, of whicb, when he afterwurds reviaed 
it, he reduced the versification to greater regulrtrity, 
there is more bustle than sentiment; tbe plot is buay 
and intricate, and the éventa take hold on the attention ; 
bat, except a very fev passages, ne are rallier araused 
with noise, and perplexed with stratagem, llian enter- 
tained wilii auy true delineation of natural characterg. 
This, however, was received with more benevolence 
than any otber of his «ork>, and still continues to be 
acted and applsoded. 

But wfaatever objections may be made either ta bis 
comick or b'agkk excellence, they are lost st once in 
tbe blaze of admiration, when it is remembered thaï 
be had produced th«se four plays before he had passed 
his twenty-fifth year, before other men, ev«n such as 
IS 
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are aôme time to abine in eminence, hâve pMsed their 
probaUon of literature, or preautne to hope for any 
otfaer notice thsD such rs \a bestowed on diligence and 
inquiry. Among ail the effort» of early genîas «faitât 
literary hisCory records, I doubt wlicther any one can 
be prtKluced that more surpasses the common limita of 
nature tban the playa of Coagreve, 

About this time tiegan the long continned cimUovatf 
between Collier and the poets. In the reîgn of Charin 
the First the Furitans had raised a violent clamoBi 
ogainst the dmma, which they conndered as an enter- 
tainment not lawful to Christian», an opinion beld by 
them in common with the churehof Borne; andPrynne 
publiahed Hittrio-Mastix, a huge volume, in which 
stage-plays were censured. The outrages and crimes 
of the PuriUtns brought afierwards theîr whole syatem 
of doctrine into disrepute, and from the Restoration 
the poets and players ivere lt(i at quiet ; for ta hâve 
molested them would hâve had the appearance of ten- 
dency to puritanical malignity. 

Thîs dùiffer, however, w« worn away by lime ; and 
Collier, a Kerce and implacable Nonjuror, knew tfaat 
an attack upon the théâtre would never make him sus- 
pected for a Puritan; he therefore {1698) publiahed A 
thort'Fiew of tha Immoralité and Pn^anaieti of the Ktig' 
lish Stage, I belîeve with no other motive than religions 
zeal and honest indignation. He 'waa formed for a 
controvertist ; with sufficient lesming; with diction 
véhément and poînted, though often vulgar and incor- 
rect; -with unconquerahlepertinacity; with wît in the 
bighest degree keen and sarcastic ; and with ail tbose 
powers exalted and invigorated by just confidence in 
Lis cause. 

Xhus qualified, and thus incited, he walked ont ta 
battle, and assailed at once most of the living writers, 
frora Dryden to lyUrièy. Hisonsetwas violent; those 
pas&aces, whieh, while they stood single had paraed 
with Tittle notice, when they were accumnlated and ex- 
posed toeether, ezcited horror ; tbe wise and the pions 
caught the slarm ; and the nation wondered why ît 
had BO long suffered irréligion and lîcentiousness to be 
openly taugbt at the public charge. 
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Notiung DOW reinained for the poeta bat to rentt or 
êj. Dryden's consdmce, or bis pmdenoe, angry u 
be wai, withheld him frmn the conflict ; Congreva and 
Vanbnigh att«npted aniwer». Congnve, a very ynung 
mon, àated wttb luccets, and impatient of eenture, ■•• 
iumed an air of confidence and securi^. Hit ehief ar> 
tifice of controversy is to retort upon his adveraary his 
owD words : he ii very angry, and, hoping to conquer 
Collier witii iiia own wcapons, atlows himulf ïn the 
nae of every tena of contumcly and conterapt; but he 
bas the Bword withont tbe arm of Scanderbeg ; he haa 
hia antagoniat'i coaruneaa, but not bis stren^. Col- 
lier rçi^ed ; for conteat vas his deligbt : be wa> not 
to be frightéd from hia purpoae or hia prey. 

The cause of Congreve «ras not tenable; whatever 
gjosaea he might use for die driènce or palliation of 
rin^e pasugea, the gênerai tenoar and tendency of hii 
plays muet always be condemned. It is acknowledged, 
with univenalconTiction, that theperusatofhisworki 
will make no man better ; and tbat tbeir ultimate «Sict 
ia to repreient pleaaure in alliance with vice, and to re> 
lax thoae obl^rtioni by which life ought to be regu- 
lated. 

Tbe stage found otber advocates, and the dispute 
was protraeted through ten years ; bnt at last Comedy 
grewmoreniodeit; and Collier lived to see the reward 
of his labour in the retbrmation of the théâtre. 

Of the po-wera by which this important victoiy was 
atdiieved, s quotatîon frofn Love for Love, and the re>. 
mark upon it, may afibrd a spécimen : 

" Sir Samja. &mpson*8 a very good nsme; fbryour 
" Sampsons were strong dogs from the beginning," 

" Angel. Hâve acare — Ifyou remember, thestrong- 
eat Sempaon of yonr name pull'd an old bouse over bia 
" head at lait" 

" Hère you bave the Sncred Hîstory bnrlesqued, 
" and SampBon once more brought into the house of 
" Dagon, to make sport for the Philistines I " 

Congreve's laat play was The Way tf the Worid'i 
which, though as he hinta in his dedication it was writ- 
len wttb ^at labour and much thought, was received 
with «o btUe favour, that, being in a high degree of- 
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fisnded and disguated, he reeolved to commit his quiet 
■nd bis famé no more to the caprices of an audience. 

Erom this tiroe hîa life ceased to the public ; he lived 
fbr bimself and for Iiis friends, and among his friends 
•me abie tn nanae every nian oi' his time whom wit and 
élégance had raised to repatation : it may be therefore 
reasonâbly supposed that his manners were p(dite and 
his conversation plcasing. 

Hç seema not to hâve taken much pleaaure in wri- 
ting, as fae contributed notbing to the Spectaior, and 
only one paper to the Taikr, tbougb publisbed by men 
wîtb whom he might be supposed wilQng ta associate ; 
and tbougb be lived many years after the publication 
of bis Miscellaneous Poems, yet be added notbing to 
them, but lived on in literary indolence ; eng^ed in 
no controveny, contrading witb no rival, neitber ao- 
liciting flattery by publick commeodationE, nor pro- 
voking enmity by malignant criticism, but passinK his 
tlme among the great and splendid, in the placïd en- 
joyment of hia famé and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, be contitiiied 
always of his patron's party, but, as it seems, without 
violence or acrimony ; and his fiminess vas naturally 
esteemed, as bis abilities were reverenced. His secu- 
rity therefore was never violated; and when, upon the 
extruaion of the Whigs, some int^'cession was used lest 
Congre ve s bould be displaced, tbeEarlof Osford made 
tbie answer ; 



He tbat vas thus faonoured by the adverse party 
tnigbt naturally expect to be advanced when his friends 
retumed to power, and be was accordingly made ae- 
cretary for tbe Island of Jamaica ; a place, I suppose, 
vithout trust or care, but whidi, witb hia post in tbe 
Customs, is said to hâve a&brded bim twelve bondred 
pounds a yeai. 

His bonours were yet far ^^reater than bî» profits, 
Evet^writer mentionedhim witb respect; and, among 
other testimonies to bis merit, Steele mode bigi ttie 
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patron of bù Miuelluiy, and Fope insmbed U> him hù 
trui^latioD of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; fbr, hav 
iiu long conversed familiarly with the great, he wîah' 
eato be considered raUier as a m«o of fuhion than of 
wit; and, wlien fae received a vitit from Voltaire, dia- 
gneled him by the deapicable foppery of deairing to be 
considered not as an author but a gentleman ; to vhich 
the Frenchman replled, " that if he had been only a 
"gentleman, he should not hâve corne to vîsit him." 
, In hÎB retirement be may be supposed to have ap- 
I^ed himself to booka ; for he discovers more litnratura 
tfaan the poets bave commonlv attained. But bis atu- 
dîes were in bis latter days obstructed by cataractt ia 
bis eyes, vhich at last terminated'in blinidneM. Tbia 
melancholy atate wa* aggravated by the goût, for «hîdi 
he sought relief by a joumey to Batb ; but being overt> 
toined in bia chariot, complained itom that time of a 
pûn in hî« side, and died, at bia house in Siirrey-ttreet 
m the Strand, January iS, 1728-9. Having lain in 
State in the Jenualem-cbamber, fae vas buriecT in West- 
minster-abbey, wheie a monument is erected to hù 
memory by Henrietta, Ducbess of Mariborougb, to 
wbom, for reasons either not known or not mentioned, 
be beqaeatfaed a l^scy of about ten thousand pounds ; 
the accumulation of attentive poraimonyï wbicb, thougb 
to her Buperfluous and useless, might bave given great 
■ssÎBtance to the ancient &mily trom which ne descende 
ed, at that time, by the imprudence of his relation, re- 
dnced to difficultîes and distress. 

CONGREVE hae merit of the higheat kind; he ia 
in original writer, who borrowed neiUier the modelsi^ 
his plot nor the manner of hia dialogue. Of hia playa 
I cannot speak diitinctly, for since I inspected them 
Diany years hâve poMed ; but what remains upon my 
memory ie, that his charactera are comraonly fictïtious 
and artificial, with very little of nature and not mocb 
of life. He formed a peculiar idea of comic ejccellence, 
which he supposed to consiat in gay remarka and un- 
expected answera ; but that which ha endeavoured be 
feidoni failed of perfonniog. Hû tccnea exhibit sot 
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-much of humour, imageiy, or passion; hii personages 
are & kind of intellectual glsdîatora ; every sentence ïs 
to ward or strike ; the contest of emartness is never 
intermîtted ; hîs wit is a meteor playing to and fro 'with 
alternate coruscations, His comédies hAve therefore, 
in Bome degree, the opération of tragédies; they sur- 
prise rather thsn divert, and raîse admiration ofïener 
thsn merritncnt. Butfhey are the works ofamind re- 
plète with images, snd quick in cotabination. 

Of his miscellsneous poetrj I cannot say any tbîng 
rery &vourable. The powers of Congreve seera to de- . 
sert him when he leaves the ataee, as Antœus was no 
htnger etrong than when he could touch the groand. 
It cannot be obiervpd without wonder, that a mind so 
vigorous and fertile in dramatick compositions should 
on any other occasion discover nothing but impotence 
and poverty, He has in diese little pièces neitner élé- 
vation of fancy, sélection of language, nor skill in vep- 
sification; yet, if I were required to eelect ftotn the 
whole masB of English poetry the most poetîcal pars- 
graph, I know not what I coiUd prefer to an exclama» 
tion in The Mourtiing Bride i 

ALHERIA. 
)t wae a fAocy'd màae ; for bU ia hoib'iL 

LEONOBA. 

It boie the Bcc«Dt of B buman voicc. 



It waa thj Itar, or else some tnauistit wlnd 
WhJatEing thro' hoUowB of Ihia vaulted aisZc : 
We'll listen— 



No, ail is hush'd and Btill ai death— -Tis dreadful ! 
How révérend is the face of Ihis tall pôle, 
Whose andent plUars nar their loarble heads, 
T» bcv aloft iti arch'â snd pond'nnu Qwf, 



COHORITG. 

Ay ilt mra vdgfat iDad« lUadfiut «ni 

Looktng tnuiquitli^ t it strikea an ai 
And terTOT un mj Bcbing aght ; the tomba 
And monumental caves of death look cold* 
And ahoot a chllnees ta mj trembling heart. 
Give me tby hand, andiet me hsar thy Toice ; 
Naf , quiekty apeak to me, and let me hear 
Thj voke — my own aflKgfats me with Its ccbow. 

He who reads thesa lines enjoy s for a moment the 
uwers'of a poetj he feela what he rememben to bav* 
îeh befbre ; but he feels ît wîtfa great increase of aeasi- 
trili^; he recognizes a fatniliar îmace, but meets ît 
igain amplified and expanded, embeUuhed with beau- 
^, and enlarged TÎth majesty. 

Yet could the author who appearg hère to hâve en- 
jc^ed the confidence of Nature, lament tha Death of 
Qaeen Mary in Unes like thèse : 

The locks ate cleft, and neir-dcacending rilU 
Purrow the brows of ail th* impending hills. 
The watei^coda to Sooda theîr rivulau taia. 
And each, with streaming eyei, supphea his wanling urn. 
Tbe Faune forsake the wood*, the Nympbs the groTe, 
And round the plain in sad distractions rovei 
In pricU; brakei their tender limbs the; tear. 
And leave on IhornB theii locks of golden hair. 
With their sharp nails, themselvea the Satjn wound. 
And tug thdr sha^; beards, and bite with grief tfae ground. 
Ld Pan himaelf, beneatb a blafted oak, 
Dqected llea, bis pipe in pièces bioke. 
S« Pales treeping ton, in «ild deqnir. 
And ta the piercing Hinds ber bosom bare. 
And see yon foding myttle, where appean 
The Queen of Love, ail bath'd in floning tears I 
See bow sbe wrings her hands, and beats her breMt, 
And t«ars heî useless gîrdle from her wiiist ! 
Hear the sad murmuri of her sighing dovrs l 
For grief they si^ fcsgelfui of thcir loves. 

And, nuuty vears after, he ^ve no proof that time had 
improred his wisdom or hia wit ; tor, on the death of 
the Marquis of Blandford thîs r/às his song : 
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The waUr-njmpfai, iriio mottoDEMi MnwiaV, 

Like irnsges of icc, frhile ihc compldii'd. 

Noff loos'd (heiinresim; ra irtieit dacôidlag nidi 

Rail the steep torreats bsadlong o'er tbe plaùit. 

The protie creaCion. wbo so long liad giB'd. 

Charm'd with ber crlei. and at her gHefi anui'il, 

B^an to Toat and howl wlth tmnid yeU, 

Diranil to bear, and terrible to tell I 

Nothiog bat gnisnB and sighs werc heiid around, 

And écho multiplied eacb mournful sound. 

In both thèse fiinerBl poetna, wben he hag j/eUed out 
many syllaèles of senseless datour, he dismissea his rea» 
der with seneelesB consolation ; from the grave a( Faa* 
tara risea a light that forma a star ; and where Amaryl- 
lis wept for Amyntas, fram every tçar sprung up « 
violet. 

But William is his hero, and of William he will BÎng t 



It cannot but be proper to sbew vhat they shall hare 
to catch and carry : 

'Twas noir, wben floweiy lawna the prospect made, 

And flowing t^ooks beneath a forett-shâde, 

A lowjng bidAr, lorellest of the hetd, 

Stood feeding bj t whlle tiro flerce bulli prepar'd 

Tbeii ainied heads for flght, b; fste of vrai to ptove 

Tbe Victor wocthy of tbe ftir-one's-Iove ; 

Unthought prceage of what met neit m; yien 4 

Foi sood the shady scène withâreir. 

Aitd now, fol wooda, and fields, and •pringing flowen, 

Behold a Wwa ariie, bulwarked with walle and lafty towu* ; 

TwD riva] annlei ail the plain o'erspread. 

Eadi in battalia rangM, and aUnlng Ktmt array'd ; 

With eager eyea bebolding both from far 

Namut, the pite and miatresi of the war. 

The Birth <^ the Muse is a misérable fiction. On* 
ffood line it bas, wbich was bwrowed from Dryde& 
The concluding verses are thèse : 

Thû nid, no moie remain'd. Tb' ethereal faoil 
Again Impatient crowd (he dyatal coasb 
The bther now, witliin bis «patioua bond*, 
Bncooipagi'd aU Un Mlngled UMH of naa and landi ; 
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Of bia in«guUr poenu, tfa^t Xo M». ArabeUi Hwd 
seesM to be tb* beat : his ode for Sl Cedlû^s Daj> how- 
ever, bu aooK line» ^tch Pope bkd^in hif nino «b«t 
lie wrste hù owo. 

His iinitatitms of Horace are fee bly parftpbraatfeal, 
and the additions wbich be makes are of lîttle vulue. 
He sometimea retûns what w«re more pToperly oroît- 
ted, as wben be tidka of tvrcain and gumj ta propiciate 
Venns. 

Ofhù translations,' tbe satire ofjuvenal was written 
veiy eùly, and may therefore be forgiven» tliough it 
hure not the rnassiness and vigour of tbe original. In 
a\\ his versions strength and sprightliness are wanttng: 
fais Hymn to Venus, from Homer, ia perliaps the beat. 
His lines are weakened witb expletives, and his riiymei 
are frequentlj imper&ct. 

His ptt^ poems are seldom worth the cost of critï- 
râsni ; eainettaiea tbe thoughts are false, and sometimes 
ctHumon. In his verees on Lady Gethin, the latter 
part ia in imitation of Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; 
and Dorîs, that bas been se lavîshly flatter'd by Steel^ 
bas indeed sonieIivelystan£as,but the expression migbt 
be mended ; and the most strtking part of tbe character 
hod been already Bbewn in Love for Love. His Art of 
Pleanng is founded on a vulgar, but perbaps impracti- 
cable, principle, and tbe gtaleness of tbe sensé ia not 
concealed by any novelty of illustration or élégance of 
iliction. 

Thifl tissue of poetry, from wblch be'seems to bave 
hoped a lastipg n&me, u tobdly neglected, and known 
oDly as it «ppeoded to bis plays. 

While comedy, or wbîle tragedy, is regarded, bis 
idays are likely to be read ; but, except wliat relates to 
tbe stage, I know not that he bas ever written a stania 
tbat is 8ung,*ora couplet ti>at is quoted. The gênerai 
cfaaracter M bis Miscellanies is, tbat tbey sbew little 
wit, andVttle virtue. 

rif liy UnitileJ. 
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Yet to hîm ît nrast be confewed that wa are Indebted 
for the correction of a nationsl error, and for the cure 
of our Pindarick madneia. He first taught the English 
wriUn that Pindar'a odes were regular; and thouf^ 
cntainly he had not the fire requi«ite ibr the higher 
specîes of lyrick poetry, he baa shewn na, that enthusi- 
asm fasB ita rulea, and that in mère oonftuion there îm 
■ettbet gtace nor greatne». 
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BI^CKJUORE. 

— *i3#0^— 

Sm Richard Blackmore U one of thoie men whoK 
writings bave attncted miudi notice, but of whoM lifW 
and mannen Tery lîttle bas been communicated, and 
wbose lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned bj 
enemies tban by triends. 

He was the son of R(ri>ert Blackmore of Corabam in 
Wiltsbire, styled by Wood, GaOlemam, and luppoied to 
hare been an attomey. Having been tôt aome time 
educated hi a country-scbotd, he wai sentat thirteen to 
Westminater ; and in 1668 vas entered at Edmund- 
Hall in Oxford, where be took tbe d^ree of M. A. 
Jane 3, 1676, and resided tbirteen years ; a much longer 
time tban it ia aaual to apend at tbe nniveni^ ; and 
whicb h« aeems to bave paâaed witb very little attention 
to tbe bnainess of (he place; for, in his poems, the 
andent oames of nations or places, wbich be often pro- 
dacea, are pronounced by chance. He afterwards tra- 
Telled : at Padua he was made doctor of Physick ; and, 
after bavïng wandered about a year and a half on the 
Continent, retnmed home. 

In Bome part of his life, it is not known when, hia 
indigence compelled him tô tead a acbool, an humilia- 
tion with wbicn, though it c^tainly leated but a little 
vhile, bie enemiea did not forget to reproacb him, when 
he became conspicuous enough to excite malevolence; 
and let it be remenibered for hts honour, tbat to hâve 
been once a school-master is the only reproacb wbicb 
an the perspïcacîty of malice, aniuiated by wit, faaa ever 
fised upon nis private life. 

When be first engaged in-the atudy of physick, he 
înquired, aa he says, of Dr. Sydenham, wbat authors 
he should read, and was directed by Sydenham to Don 
Qoixote; " which," aaid he, " ia a very good book; 
" I read it atilL" The perveraenesa of mankind maket 
it often miachievous in men of eminence to give way 
ta m^Timent ; tbe idle and the illiterate will long aheU 
ter tbenuelvet nnder this foolish apoBhtbegm. 
K2 
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Whether lie resteil aatîsfied with thîa directîan, or 
■ought for betttr, he commeticed phyàcian, and ob- 
tBÎned iiigh eminence and extensive practice. H,e ^' 
came Felîow of the Collège of Physicians, April 12, 
l687, lieiiig one of the thirty which, by the new char- 
ter of King James, were adiled to ihe former Fellow* 
His résidence was in Cheapskie,* and hi» frienda were 
chiefly in the cîty. In the early part of Bbckinore'» 
time, a citizen was a term of reproach; and his place 
of abode was another lopick to which hia adversariea 
hfld recouree, in the penory of scandaL 

Blackmore, therefore, waa made a poet not by ne- 
ceseîty but inclination, and wrote noi for a livelihMd 
but for famé; or, if he may tell hia own molivcs, tàr 
a nohler purpoae, to engage poctry in the cause of 

I belîeve it is pecnliar to him, that hia first pnblick 
work was an heroick pomn. He waa not known aa a 
maker of vetsea till he published (in I695) Prâw Ar- 
thur, in t«n booke, wntten, as hp relates, " by auch 
■' catche» and starts, and io such occaaional uncertjun 
" bourt, aa hU profession afforded, and for the greatest 
" part in co^-housee, or in passing up and down the 
" atreela." For the latter part of thi» »poJ<^ he waa 
nccused of wrîtjng " to the runibUng rf hu. chariot- 
« whede." He had read, he says. " but httle poetry 
i. dironghout hia whole life ; and for fifteen yeara b&* 
" fore h«d not written an hundred veraea, except one 
" copy of LaUn verse» in praise nf a friend'a book." 

iS think», and with eome reaaon, that from such a 
performance perfection cannot he expected ; but he 
finda another reaaon for the seventy of his cwiaorew, 
which he expresse» in language auch as Cheapside 
easily fiimished. " I am not free of the Poeta Com- 
« pany, having never kiased the governor"» hand» : mine 
« w tberefiire nût so much as a permission-poem, but 
« a downright interloper. Thoee gentlemen who carry 
- on their poetical t^ade in a jouit stock would mp- 
" t«inly do what tbey conld to aink and rum an un- 
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" UceDsed atlTentorer, notwitlutanding I disturbed 
" none of their factories, nor imported any gooda tfaej 
" hâve ever dealt in." He had lived in the ci'ty till he 
bad learaed ita note. 

That Prince Arthur found man^ readers îs certain ; 
{br in two years it had three éditions; a verv uncom- 
mon instance of favourable réception, at a tinie when 
literery curiosity vas yet confined to partîcolnr duses 
of the nation. Such success naturally rai«ed auimosity ; 
and Dennis attacked it by a formai criticiarn, more te- 
dious and diagusting than thcworkwhichhecaiiilemna. 
To thîs censure may be opposeil tlie approbiition of 
Locke and tbe admiration of Moliiieux, wltich aie fbiind 
in their printed Lettera. Molineux ia particularly de- 
lîgbted wtth the song of Mopas, which la therefure sub- 
jomed to this nnrrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what " ruiaes the hero, 
" often ainks the man." Of Blackmore it may be aaîd, 
that, os the poet sînka, tbe man Hses; the animadver^ 
sions of Dennis, insolent and contemptuous as they 
were, raised in hîm no implacable rcsentment : he and 
fais critick were aflerwards frîenda ; and în one of hia 
Utter Works he praises Dennis aa " equal toBoileaain 
" poetry, and superior to him in critical abilities." 

He seema to hâve been more delighted with praise 
than psîned by censure, and, instead of slackening, 
quickened bis career. Having in two years producetl 
ten books of Prince Arlkur, in two years more (1697) 
he sent into thè world King Arthur in twelve. The 
provocation was now doubled, and the resentment of 
witH and criticks may be supposed to hâve încreaied id 
proportian. He taund, however, advsntaees more than 
équivalent to ail their outrages; he was this year niade 
one of tbe physicians in ordinaryto King William, and 
advanced by him to the honoiir of knighthood, witb 
the présent of a gold chain and a medal. 

Tne maligiiity of the wîts attributed bis knighthood 
to hia new poem ; but King William was not very stUi- 
dious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps bad other 
nierit, for he says, in fais dedication to Alfred, that 
" he had a greater part in the succession of the house 
" of Hanover than ever he bad boaited." 
K3 
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What filackmoFe conld contribute to tbe Succession, 
or whftt he îraa^Ded himself to hâve contributed, crD- 
nnt iiQW be knowji. That lie had been of considérable 
use, I doubt not but he believed, fur 1 holdhimtoliave 
bcen very honest ; but he might easily make a false es- 
timate of hîs own importance : thosc whora their vtrtue 
restraîns from deceivïng othera, are often dispoBed by 
their vanity to deceive theniselves. Whether he pro- 
tnot«il the auccessîon or not, he at least approved it, and 
adhered invariably to bis principles and party throa^ 
bis whole life. 

Hîs ardour of poetry still continued; and not long 
after (1700) he published A Paraphrase m the'Book of 
Job and Dther parts of the scrifiture, Thîs p»fofm- 
ance Dryden, who pursaed him with great malïgnîty, 
iîved long enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated agsinst him, as Dry- 
den, whose faveur they alinost ail courted, vas fais 
professed adversary, He had-besides given them rea- 
son for reaentment, as, in hia Préface to Prince Arthur, 
he had aaid of the Draniatick Writers hlraost ail that 
was allégea aftnwards by Collier ; but Blackmore's 
censure was cold and gênerai, Collier's wss personal 
and ardent ; Blackmore taught his reader to dislike 
what Collier incited him » abhor. 

In his Préface ta King Arthur he endeavoured to gain 
at least one friend, anJ propitiated Congreve by bigh- 
er praise of hia Mouming Bride than it bas obtained 
from any other critick. 

The same year he published A Satire on Wit; a pro- 
danintion of de&ance, wbich anited the poets almoat 
ail against him, and which brought upon him lampoons 
- and ridicule from every side. This ne doubttesa fore. 
»aw, and evidently despised ; nor should hia dignity of 
mînd be wîthout its praise, had he'notpaid thehomage 
to greatnesB which*he denied to geniua, and degraded 
himself by conferring that authority over the national 
tafite whiài he takea frocn tbe poets upon men of high 
rank and wide influence, but of lésa wit and not greater 

Hère il again discovered the inhabitant of Cheapside, 
whose bcad cannot keep his poetry uniningled «îth 
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trade. To hînder that intetlectual banUruptc}* which 
he affects to fear, be will erect a Banltfor IVit. 

In this poein he juetly cenaureil Dryden'sJmpuiiiitis, 
but pnJBed hia powers ; though in a subséquent édition 
he retained tlie satire and omitted tbe praise. What 
was hit reason, I know not ; Dryden waa then no long- 
er in IiÎB way. 

Hia head still teemcd with hcroiclc ptictry ; and 
(1705) be publisbed Elitut, in ten booka, I am afraid 
tbat tiie world was now weary of contending about 
Blackmore's beroes ; fur I do not remember that by any 
aulhor, serîous or comical, 1 bave fbund Eliza ettber 
praised or blamed. Sbe " dropped," as ît seems, 
" dead-born from the press." It is never mentioned, 
and was never aecn by nie till I borrowed ît for the 
présent occasion. Jacob says, " it :s corrected and r«- 
" vised for anotber impression ;" but the labour of r^ 
vision was thrown away. 

From thia tîme he turned some of his thptights to 
the célébration of livins characters ; and vr/tte a poem 
on the Kit-cal Cluh, and Advîce to the Poets hôte la cele- 
brate the Duke of Marlborougk ; but on occasion of an- 
otber yearof Boccess, thinkinghinvelfqualified togîve 
more inatruetion, he again wrot»b poem of Âdvke to a 
Weaver of Tapeslry, Steele ifas then publishing The 
Tôlier; and looking around hîra for somethine at 
wfaich he tnigbt laugh, lOiluckily lîghted on Sir Rich- 
ard's work, and treand it with such contempt, that, 
as Fenton observes, he put an end to the ipecies of 
writers tliat gave Advice to Paintert. • 

Not long afïA (171^) he published Création, a pbi' 
lotophical Focm, which bas been by my recommenda- 
tion ÎDSerted in the late collection. Whoever judges 
of this by any other of Blackmore's performances will 
do it injury. The praise given it by Addieon (Spec. 
S39) îa too well known to be tranacribed ; but some 
notice is due to the lestimony of Denuis, who calls it 
a " pbilosophical Poem, which bas equalled that of 
" Lucretius în tbe beauty of its versification, and mfi- 
" nitely surpassed it in the solidity and strength of its 
" reasoning." ' 
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Why an author surpasses himself, ît is natural to îtt> 
quire. I hâve heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent 
bookseller, un accaunt receivett by hiin from Ambrose 
Philips, " That Blackmore, as ne proceeded in this 
" poeni, laid his manuscript from time to time betbre 
" a club of wits with whom he aasociated ; and that 
" every man contributeil, as he could, either improve- 
" ment or correction ; bo that," fait! Philip», " there 
■' are perhaps no where in the book thirty linea toge- 
" ther that now atand as they were originally writteo." 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, waa true; but 
when bU reasonable, ail crédible, allowance is made 
for tbia friendly revision, the author nill still retaia 
an ample dividend of praîse ; for to him must olwaya 
be assigned tbe plan of titc work, the distribution of 
îts parts, the choice of topicka, the train of argument,' 
nta, what is yet more, tne gênerai prédominance of 
phflaisophical judgmcnt and poetical spirit Correctioa 
seldom cfTects more than the suppression of faults ; a 
bappy line, or a single élégance, may perhaps be ad- 
ded ; but of a large work the gênerai character must 
alwayg remain ; the original constitution can be veiy 
little helped by local remédies ; inhérent and radical 
dulness will never b« much invigorated by estrinsick 
animation, 

This poem, îf he had vrritten notliing else, would 
bave transmitted him to potterity among the firat fa- 
vourites of the English Muse ; but to make verses was 
his transcendent pleasure, and as he was not deterred 
by censure, he was not satiated with proise. 

He deviated, however, sometimes into odier tracks 
of lilerature, and condescended to enter tain hia readers 
with plain prose. When The Spectalor atopped, he 
considered the polite .world as destitute of Entertain- 
ment; and, in concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote 
every ihird paper, published three tinjes a week TA« 
Lay Monaslertj, founded on the supposition that some 
literary men, whoae characters are Jescrîbed, had re- 
tired to a house iu the country to enjoy philosophical 
leisure, and resolved to instruct the publick, by com- 
municating their disquisitions and amusements. Whe- 
ther any real persons were coucealed under fictîlious 
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n&mM, îs Dot hiwwn. Tbe hero of the dub ts one Mr. 
J<riii>Bon ; such a conetellation of «xcelknce, that tiis 
chancter ahall not be supprecsed, though tliere is no 
great Genius in the de«gn, nor skill in the delineation. 
" Tbe first I ehall naine is Mr. Johnson, a gentleman 
" tbat owes to Nature excellent faculties and an eleva- 
" ted geniua, and to iniluetry and aj^licatîon many ac- 
" quîred accoroplishmenta. Hn taete ia distingiiiraing, 
" just, and délicate : hie jiidgment clear, and hia reaton 
" Htrang, Bccompanied with an imagination full of «pi- 
" rït,-af great cotnpaBs, and atored with retined ideas. 
" He ia a critick of the firet rank ; and, what is hia pe- 
" euliar ornament, he ia delivered from the oatentatiun, 
" malevolence, and auperdlious temper, tliat so often 
" blemiah nen of that duract«r. Hia remarka reault 
" from the nature and reaaon of things, and are formed 
" by a jndgment frtx and unbiaased by the authoHty of 
" tbose who hâve Jazily followed eaeh other în the aame 
" beatcn track of thinking, and are arrived on)y at the 
" réputation of acute granmariujs and comraentators ; 
" mrn, wbo hâve been copying one another many hun- 
" dted years, witfaout any improvement ; or, if they 
" bave ventured farther, hâve only applied în a mecha- 
" nical manner the rulrâ of ancient criticks to modem 
" writîaga, and with great Idraur diacovered notbïng 
" but their own want of judgment and capacity. Aa 
" Mr. Jshnson penetratea to Uie bottom of bis aubject, 
" by irhicb means bis observations are aolid and natu- 
" râl, aa well aa délicate, ao hia deaîgn ia alwaya to 
" bring to light aornething ueefiil and ornamental; 
" vhence hia diaracter is the reverae to theira, wbo bave 
" eminent abilitiea in inaignificant knowledge, and a 
'' great felicity in finding out triflea. He is no leaa in- 
" duatrioua to aearch out tbe merit of an author, than 
" sagacioua in diaceming his errora and defects; and 
" takM more pleature in commcnding the beautiea than 
" expoaing the blemiehea of a laudablc writing : like 
" Horace, în a long woik, be-can bear aome deformi- 
" ties, and justly lay them on the imperfection of hu- 
" man nature, whtch is incapable of faultlees produc- 
<* tiona. Wfaen an excellent Dratna appeare in publick, 
" and by its intrinsick woitb attracta s gênerai applauee^ 
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" he îs not stung with envy and spleen ; nor does ht 
" express a savage nature, m fastenîng upon the celé- 
" brated autbor, dwelling upon bî^ imaginaiy defects, 
" and pasoing over bis conspicuous excellences. He 
" treats ail writers upon the same impartial footing ; 
" and ia not, lîke the little criticks, taken up entirdy 
" in finding out only tbe beautiea of the ancient,^ftnâ 
" notbîng but the errors of the modern, writers. Ne- 
'* ver did any one express more kindness and good-na- 
" ture to young and unfinished authors ; he proinotea 
" their interests, protects their réputation, exténuâtes 
" their faulta, and sets off their virtnes, and by bis can- 
" dour guards them from the severity of hîa judgment. 
" He is not like those dry criticks who are morose be- 
" cause they cannot wnte themselves, but is himself 
" Eoaster of a good vein in poetry ; and though be does 
" not often eraploy it, yet he bas sometimes entertained 
" his friends with his unpublished performances." 

The rest of tbe Loy Monks seem to be but feeble 
mortals, in comparison nïth the gigantic Johnson; who 
yet, with ail his abilidea, and tbe help of the fraternîty, 
couid drive the publication but to forty papers, wbiâi 
were afterwards collected into a volume, and called in 
the tiQ« A Seqael to Ihe Spectator», 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he publish- 
ed two volumes of essaya in prose, whjch csn be com- 
mended only as they are written for the highest and 
nobleat purpose, the promotion of religion. Black> 
more's prose is not the prose of a poet ; for it ia lan- 
Çuid, sluggiah, and lifelesa; hia diction ia neither dar^ 
ing nor exact, bis âow neither rapid nor easy, and hia 
periods neither amooth nor strong. His account of Wil 
will abew with how little cleamess he ia content ta 
think, and how little hia thoughts are recommended by 
his language. 

" Aa to its efficient cauae, IVit owes its production 
" to an extraordinary and peculiar tempérament in the 
" consdtution of the possesaor of it, in which ia found 
" a concurrence of reguUr and exalted fermenta, and 
" an affluence of animal spirits, refined and reotified to 
" a great degree of purity ; whence, being endowed 
" with vîvacity, brigbtnesa, and celerity, aa well in 
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" per iDetruments for tfae Rprightly operatîo 
"mind; hy whîch meana the imagination can with- 
" great iàcQity range the wide field of Nature, contetn- 
" plate an infinité variety of objecta, and, by observing 
" the similitude and ditagreement of their aeveral qua- 
" litiea, nngle out and abstract, and then suit and 
" unité, thôse îdeaa which will beat «erve its purpose. 
" Heoce beautiful allusiong, Burprising metapfaors, and 
•' admirable sentiments, are alway* ready at nand : and 
•' while the fancy is full of images, collected from in- 
" numerable objecta and their différent qualities, rela- 
" lions, and habitudes, it ean at pleasure dress a com- 
" mon nation in a strange but uecomîng garb; -by 
" vfaicb, aa before observed, the eame thoucht wiil ap- 
" pear a aew one, ta the great delight and wonder of 
" tbe hearer. What we call getùus résulta from this 
" porticular happy complexîon in the first formation of 
" tbe person tliat enjeys it, and is Nature's mSï, but 
" diversified by varioua ^tecifick characters und limita- 
" dons, as its active fire is blended and allayed by dif- 
" fèrent proportîona of pblegni, or reduced and regu- 
" lated by ^e contrast of opposite ferments. There- 
" fore, as there happena in the composition of a faceti- 
'* oua fjenius a greater or less, tbough still an inferior, 
" degree of îudgment and prudence, one man of wit 
" vill be vaned and distinguisbed from another." 
* In theae Easays be took little care to propitiate the 
wîta ; Soi be scoms to avert their malice at tbe expense 
vS virtue or of truth, 

" Several, in their books, bave matiy sarcasdcal and 
" «{ûtefîil strokes at religion in gênerai ; vhile othera 
" make themselves pleasant with the principles of the 
« Christian. Of the last kind, this âge haa seen a most 
" audacùiia . example in the book intitled A Taie of a 
" Tub. Hud this writing been publiahed in a Pagan 
" or Popish nation, who are justly impatient of ail in- 
" dîgnity offered to the establisbed reliffion of thëïr 
" country, no doubt but the author woula bave Tcceiv- 
" edthe punishment he deserved, But the fate of thia 
" impious buffoon is very différent ; for in a Piotestant 
" kiôgdom, zealona of their civil and religions immu- 
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" nitiM, he bu ngt only eaccpcd affironU and de ef- 
" fects of |Kibliclc retentment, but tua bwn cweMed 
" and patraniaed by persona of grekt figure and of «11 
" denomînaUong. Violent party-men, vho diffin«d in 
" aU thinp besidca, agrecd in tbeir tum to ihew por- 
" ticular respect and &iend■fa^l to thia insolent dender 
" of the woTsfaip of bis coimtry, tUl at latt the r^uted 
" writer ia not only gone off vith ioipunity, but tri^ 
" uraphB in bis dignity and piefénaent. 1 do not 
" know tfaat anjr inqoiry or aearcfa waa e*«r nadc after 
" thia frriting, or tbat B117 reward vtM ever offend for 
" the diacoveiy of die auraor, or that tbe infàmoca book 
" traa ever condemned to be bomt in publick ; whe- 
" tber thia proce«dB froro the exoeasive csteem and love \ 
" that men in pofrer, dnring the late retgn, had fôr wit, 
" or their ilefect of seal awl «mcem for tbe Christian 
" religion, will be detensitied b«st by thoae who are 
" best ocquiûnted with their character." 

In anotiier place he apeaki wilfa becomiiig lAborrenoe 
of a godies* aîitbor, who haa barleaqued a Pailati. Thia 
author waa adppmed to be Pope, wbo pablished a re- 
ward Sot anj one tbat vould prodoce tbe coiner of the 
accaaation, but never denied ît; and wae aiîerwonîs 
tbe perpétuai and incenont wxeay of Btocfcmm'e. 

One of bia Easaya ia n^Hia tbe SçImb, wbjch is treat- 
ed bjr him so rauch to hic own satiaCution, tiiat he has 
publiahed the aome tbosghta in ibe same worde ; fint 
inHieLaifMotiasUry; tbcn in tbe Essaj* ; and tlicn in 
the Préface to a Médical Treatîae on tbe Spleen. One 
passaee, wbich I bave found alread^r twiee, I wiQ bere 
exbibit, becauae I tbink ît better insaginad, aaà bettcr 
expreased, than could be ei^weted fhwt the common 
ténor of fais prose : 

" — As the several conttMnatioas of* tplenetick tBad- 
" nesa anJ follj produce an inSnite voriê^ of in«gu]«r 
" underslanding, so the acoicable accommodatiaa and 
" alliance between several virtues aud vitxs prodvce an 
" equal diverùty in the dispoeitions and maaners of 
"mankind; whence it comea to pas», diat as ^«17 
" monstnsuB and absurd productions are foond in ihe 
" moral as in the intellectBa] world. How aurprinng 
" is it to obterve, atnong the leaat culpable inen, some 
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** whOBe mind* are ■ttracted by HeavenandËarthwith 
" a mming eqoal fonx ; wme wbo ar« provd of humî- 
*■ lity ; otbers wbô are censorîous and uncbmritable, yet 
" MS-denfing and devout ; some who join contempt of 
" the worid wkh sordîd avarice ; and other> who pre- 
" aene a great degree of piety, with ill-nature and un- 
" govemâ paaaiona! Nor ar« inatsncea of tlùs incon- 
*' aiatent Biixture less firetjuent unong bad men, wbere 
" w« ^len, witfa admifatioD, see penona at onoe gene- 
" roiu uid anjnat, impûms hivers of their country, and 
" fiagitia«a heides, «md-natured aharpen, iramorâl mea 
" of IraBOur, and wertinea irho wilt aooner die than 
" change their religion ; and tbongh it il truc tbat rc 
" pngnant Goalitiens ofaohigh a degree are fonnti but 
" in a part of mankiod, yet none of the wbolc masa, ei- 
" tber good or bad, ai<e entirely exempted from jMnie 
" abmra eaisture." 

Uk abont thts time {Ane. '3£. 1716) becsine one of 
the Eled* of the CoHege of Phyaicians, and was (oon 
mft^ (Oct. 1.) choeen Cenior. He seema to h^ve arri- 
*ed làte, whatevn- was the resson, at his médical ho- 

Having aucceeded ao well in bis book on Création, 
bj whicfa he established the great principle of ail Reli- 
gion, be thought bis undert^ing imperiêct, unleu be 
likawise enforced the trutfa of Révélation ; and for tjtat 

fiorpoee added another poon, on Bedaitplioa. He had 
ïkewÎM written, befiire fais Création, three bo<^ on 
the NtUvre ofMaii, 

The lovera of Masical dévotion hâve always vislie4 
for a more happy metrical version than thay bave yet 
obtaîned of the book of Psalms. This wish die' piety , 
ofBlacIcmoreledhim togratify; and heproduced( 17^1) 
Â new VeriimoJlheFsaimtof David, ^ed la the Tttneê 
uiediu Ckurchè»; whicb, being recommended by the 
archbîabopfl and many biehops, obtained a licence for 
ita admieHon iato pnblic worship ; but no admiision 
bas it yet obt^ned, nor ha« it any right to corae vhere 
Brady and Tate bave got possession. Black more'e name 
mnat be added to those of many othera who, by the «ame 
attempt, bave obtained only the praiae of meanîng welL 
Vot. Vil. L 
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-WM anothcr monarch of thii iahnd (forbe (lidnotliEtdi 
hÎB betoes Grom foraûn conntries) wbom be oonsiclered 
u worthy of dw E|Hck Muse; and he dignified Alfred 
(1723) vitb twelve books. But the opinion of tbe 
Batïon wu IMHT setded ; a hero intiodaced b^ Madc- 
more waa oot likely to find cither respect or kindoeas ; 
A^red took bis place by EUxa in «tence and darkitma : , 
Benevolence waa aahamed M &vaur, and Malice waa 
ireary of insultînff. Of bia foorEpick PoemB, thefirst 
had audi réputation and popularîty aa enraged the ai- 
ticks ; the lecond was at leoat known enough to be rî- 
diculed ; the two Ust faad neîtber friends nor enenaiea. 



Cmitempt ia a kind of gangrane, which, ifitteiaea 
one port of a cbaracter, cturupta ait therest bj degreea. 
Blatdnno», bmng des|Mfed a« a poet, was in time n 



slected as a physician ; bis practice, wbich waa once 
invidiottflv great, forsook bim in dte btter part of bta 
Ufb ; bat bemg by nature, or by principle, averse fi-om 
idlrâeaS) be emplc^ed bis nnwelcome leîsure in writing 
books an physick, and teaching othen to cure tbosti 
wbom be coutd bimself cure no loneer. I know not 
wbether I can enumerate ail the treatises by whicb be 
haa cndràTanred to dJAise tfae ait of bealîng ; for there 
ia acarce^ any distemper, of dreadftil niune, whieh be 
has not tanght the reagerbowto oppose. Hebas writ* 
ten on the snmlt-pox, witb a vehonent înTective against 
inoculation; on consumptions, 'the spleen, the goût, 
the rheiunatism, die king's-evil, the dropsy, the jaun- 
dice, the atone, the diabMea, and the plagoe. 

Of tboie books, if I bad read thetn, it conld not be 
, expected tbat I should be abte to gîve • crtticat account. 
I hâve been told that there is something in them of 
vexation and diacontent, discovered by a perpetaal 
attempt to dégrade pbysick from hs Rubiiinity, and to 
represent ît as attainable withont fnuch previoas or 
concomitant leaming. By tite tranaîent glances which 
I havethrown upon them, I hâve obser\'e(1 an afl^cteâ 
contempt of the Ancients, and a aupercilious dérision 
of transmitted knowledge. Of this indeeent arrogance 
the Sillowing quotation fVom hJa pre&ce to the Treatise 
on the Sm^-pox will aihrd a apedmen; in whicfa. 
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wben Ute reader finds, what I feu- is tru^ that, whcn 
he wu ooMuring Hippocrates, be did not know tfae 
fU&rence betwceo mhorûm and ampkthegm, fae will 
not pay much r^ard to h» detenninadaDS conoeming 
~ ancient learDÏng. 

" Aa for his book of Aphoriflini, it ii, like my lord 
" Bacon'a of th« same dtl«, a book of jegts, or s grave 
" ctdlection of trile and trifiiog observations ; of whi^ 
" though many are true and certain, yet tbey signîfy 
" notfaing, Kod may aSord diversion, but no instru^ 
" tion ; Btoat of them being muoh înferior to the aay- 
" ing* of the wise men of Greece, whicfa yet are so low 
" aod mean, tfaat ve aïe entettained every day with 
" UMre vidudde lentimenta at the table convenatimi of 
" iiig«tioa> and leamed men." 

I taa nnwilling, however, to leave hîin in total db- • 
graee, and wâl toenfore quote from another Préface a 
paaaage leu reprabentible. 

" Sonie gentlemeD -bave boen dinogenuoiu and «n- 
" joit to no, by wresting and foràng my nieaniiw, in 
" the Pre&ce to another bocdE, aa if I condeamedand 
" exposed aU leenung, though tbey knew I dedared 
" tbât I gicatly honoared and eateemed-all men of mi- 
" perior utcnture and érudition ; and tfaat I only nn- 
" dorvalued Mae or niperfidal léaraing, that aigoifies 
" Dothinv Ibr tbe servies i4 mankind ; and that aa to 
" f^yMuÉ, I cxpieMly affirroed that leamii^ mtut be 



joiïied with native geniiu to maîu ■ phyaioan of Ae 

<•_.. — L <_._. "those talents are smanted, laniarl- 

nsiat, that a nan or oMire auaeî^ 

diligeoee wilt prove a more aUe and utefiif pnu>> 



" tiaer than a beavy notionol sdioUr, encHinbered with 
" a ba^f» <rf' eonfiiaed ideaa." 

He waa not «idy a poet and a phyùdan. but pToduoed 
likewûe a work ot a difi^ent hïnd, A tme and lMi> 
fttrtiai History qf lie Coiupiratjf agoittat Ring WilHam, 
^glorioM Mtmoty, in tite Tear IG9S. This I bave never 
•een, but <u[»oae it at ]east compiled with int^:rity. 
He ang^ed Ukewiae in tbaolt^cal eontroversy, and 
WTDte two books againat tbe AJfima^ Jutt Prejndioes 
agp*'*^ ^ ^ria» Hj/foihedti and Modem Priant tM- 
mutef. Aiwtb«r of hi* worka ii Naturai Tiuolagg, ar 
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Moral XhUiet considertd apartjrom Prmiive ; wkk fume 
ObtervaHona on the Desirablenen and Necesiity i^ a ta- 
penmtural Révélation. This waa the laat book tbât be 
mtblîshed. He left behînd faim The aecomjjitked 
Preacher, or an Eaam/ wpon Divine Eloquence ; whicb 
was printed atïerhis death hy Mr. White, of Ns^buid 
in Esses, the minteter wbo att«nded hia death-bed, and 
teatîfied the fervent piety of bis last houra. He (tied 
on tbe eigittb of CJctober, 17S(). 

BLACEMOKE, by the unreniitted emnity c^ thv 
wjts, whom be provoked more by bis virtue tban fais 
dulaess, bas been ezposed to worse treàtment tfaan b« 
deserved. Hîs Dame was sa long ii»ed to point every 
epigram upon dull writers, tbat it became at last a bve- 

• Word of contempt: but ît deserves observation, that 
maligiiity takes hold only of bis wrîtîngs, and tbat bn 
life passed without reproach, even when hisboIdnesBof 
teprehension natundly tumed ^wn bim many eyea 
desirous to espy faults. >v'hïehmai^ tai^ueswoutdhave 
made haste to pubUsb. ' But those whocotild not blâme 
could at least toAx»r to prajse, and tberefore at h» 
piivate life and domestic cnoracter ^ere are no menuv 
riais. 

As an BUtbor be may justly daim the honours of 
tnagnanimity. The incessant attacks of bis enemiea. 
wfaetber senom or merry, are oever discovered to bave 
dieturbed hls quiet, or to hâve tessened bis ««ifidence 
in bimaelf : they neitber awed bim to silence nor to 
caution ; ^ey ïi^ther provtdced tuni to pétulance nor 

' deprcssed bim to complaint. While the distributors of 
literary famé were endeavouring to depreciate and de- 
grade bim, he eitber despised or dellea them, wrote on 
aa he had written before, and never tumed asîde to 
quiet them by civility or r^ress tbem by confatation. 

He dei>cnded with great securi^ on bis own powers, 
and perODpa Vas for Uiat reason leas diligmt in perus- 
ing bodks. ' His liteniture was, I thinK, but small. 
What he knew of antiquit^, I autpect him to bave 
gatbered from modem compilera ; but, thougb he cooM 
not boHSt of mucb criticai knowledge, his mind was 
■torod witb gênerai principles, and ne left minât» r»- 
searchea to those whom ha considered as little minds. 
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Wkb thic diqioulion he wnite. noct «f bù pMiBt. 
Hrvùik fonned a niagnificent deugu, he wu oarcleM 
of pMitii^lar and inbordinate elcgancei ; he Btudied no 
nïcetiea of versi&cution, be waited for no felicitiea of 
Sàoty ; but caught hie fir«t thougbu in the firtt wordi 
in whM^ tbey were iM«wnt«d ; nor dot» it appear tbst 
he aaw beyond bia own perfoimanc», or bed ever el& 
Tated bis viewB ta tbat idéal perfection whicb everj 
geniua born to ezcel ia coademned always to puraue, 
aaâ never evertake. In the fint lugceationa of hii 
ima^natîon he acquieaccd ; he thougbt uem good, aud 
dîd not Beek for better. Hia works may be read a long 
time wîtbout the occurrence of a single line tbat stanoa 
prominent front the rest. 

Tbe poem on Création bas, bowever, the appesranoe 
of more drcumspectioa j it wantg neithtr hamon^ of 
nunubers, accuraey of thougbt, nor élégance of diction ; 
it bas eitJier been written with great care, or, what can- 
not be imagined of aa bnig awork, witb auch feltdty 
as made care lésa neceaaai;. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiodnatian and de- 
acription. To reaeon in verse ia altowed to be diffi- 
cuit; but filackmore not onlyreasona in verse, but very 
oAen reaaona poetically ; uid finds the art of unitinv 
omament witb strenglb, aad ease vith dosemaa. Thta 
îs « skill wbich Pope mî^t bave condescended to leam 
from hinij wben ne DMded itTio mucb in bia Moral 
Essaya. 

' In hia deacriptionB botb of liiê and nature, tbe poet 
and tbe pbilowpber faappily co-opeiate ; trutb ia re- 
oommenaed by élégance, and élégance suataiUed by 
tnitb. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not only tbe 
greater parta are properiy consécutive, but tbe didac- 
tick and iUustrative paraerapha are so bappily ming- 
led, that labour is relieved by pleasure, and ibe Mtea- 
tion is led on tbrougb a long succesïion of varied ex- 
celleoce to the original position, tbe fundameuti^ priB« 
cïple of wisdom and of virtue. 

AS the beroic poems of Blackmore are now little 

read, it îa thougbt proper to inaert, aa a specimai tnâk 

L8 
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Prûux Arthur, the song oF Mcpa* mentioned by Mo- 
lineiu. 

Bat that «hich Arthur with most pleasure bcard 
Were noble stnùni, by Mopu sang, the bant, 
Wha to hû harp in loA; vene began. 
And tbrougli UÎe secret roue of Nature nn. 
He tbe Gre&t Siririt aung, tbat nU IhiiigB fill'd, 
Tbat the tuniultuous waveR of Chaos still'd ; 
WhoBe nod dispos'd the jarring seeda to peace. 
And mode the wars of hostile Atonu eeaae. 
AU Bejnga, ire m rt\&tfa\ nature find, 
Proceaded from the Grest EtémiJ Hind ; 
Streams of his unexhauited apring of power. 
And, cherish'd with his influence, endure. 
He Bpread the pure cerulean (ieldg on higfi. 
And aich'd thp chambers of the vauited sty, 
Whtch he, 1o auH tbeb glory with their beighl, 
Adom'd with globes, that réel, a» drunk with light. 
Hi< hflnd directed ail the luneful sphères, 
He turn'd thdr orbs, and poli»h'd ail the starfl, 
He BU'd the Sun's vast lamp with golden light. 
And bîd ^k sïlveT Moon adorn the nïght. 
He spread the airy Océan wjthout ahores, 
Where hird» are wafted with their lealher'd oara, 
Then sung the bard how the li^l rapours rise 
From the warm earth,"and cloud the smiling skies : 
He sung how some, cliiird in their airy Oight, 
VcU scatter'd down in pearly dev by nlght ; 
How some, rab'd higher, ait in secret steanu- 
- On tbe reflected points of bounding besBis, 

'nil, chiD'd with cold, they shade th' elheieal [daÎB. 
Th«n on the tliirsty eaith descend in rajn ; 

How some, whote parts a sU^t conteiture Aow* 

Sink, hovering Ihiôngh the air, in-Seecy anow ; 

How port is spuB in silkcn threada, and dings 

Entangled in tbe gisss in glewy atrings ; 

Hovr otbers atamp to stones, with ru^ing aound 

Pal) from their chrystal quarries to the grotind ; 

How some arc laid in trains, that kindled fly, 

Iniiannless Ëres by night, about the sky ; 

How some in winda blow with impetuous force. 

And carry ruin where they bend their course, 

Whilc some conspire to foroi a genlle breeze, 

To fiui the air, and play among tbe treea ; 

HoK Bome, enraged, grow turbulent and loud, 

Pent In the bowels of a frowning cloud, 

That cracks, as if the aiia of the world 

Wm broke, and hearen's Ivight lofrerg were downwarda burl'd. 

He Bung how eerl^% wide bail, at Jove's command, 

I>ïd in the midet on airy columna stand ; 
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Ajtd how tbc Mol of plants, in priwui beld, 

Aj>d bound «ith elu^pth fetters, lies concnl'd, 

Till, with the SprLng'i iriiin beains, alnuMt Teleaa'd 

Prom the dull weight with which it laj oppreat, 

It4 nigouT spmda, snd makes Ihc teeming eatth 

Heaie up, and labour with the sprouting biith i 

Tbe active spirit tïeedoro aeeka in vain, 

It ooly Works and twists a atronger choin; 

Urging its prison'H sidea to break away, 

It iDBkes that wider where 'lis forced to stay ; 

TllI, haiing form'd ils liring house, it rean 

Its hesd, aad in a tender plant appears. ^ 

Henee springs the oak, the beauty of thegrove, 

Wlioâe statelj trunk fierté Btorms can scarsely move, 

Hence grows the cedar, hence the •welling vine 

Dues round the elm its purple ciuaters twine. 

Hence painted llowen tiie smiling gardeos blesa, 

Both with their bagrant scent and giudj drese, 

Hence tlie white lily in /uU beauty grows, 

Henee the blue violet, and bluabing rose. 

He sung bow sun-beama hiood upon the eatth, 

And in the glèbe bateh sucb a nameroas birtb ) 

Which way the génial warmth in Sununer slanns 

Tuma putrid vapoors to a bed of womis ; 

How rain, transformed by tbia prolifick power, 

Falls from the clouds an animated showei. 

He aung the embryo's growth within the womb. 

And how the paita their variou» shapea assume j 

With wbat rare ait the wondeious structure*! wnmght, 

Fiom one crude masa to such perfection lirought ( 

That no port uselesa, none miaplac'd we see, 

liooe are foigoi, and morewotûd inoanrouB be. 
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Tke brevity witJi which I am to write tbe acconnt of 
Elijau Fenton is not the efiect of indifférence or nég- 
ligence. I bave sought intelligence amonghîa Epations 
in hia native country, but hâve not bbtained it. 

He vas born near Newcagtle in Stjiffordsbire, <^an 
andent famïly,* vhose estate was very considérable ; 
but he vas tlie youngest of eleven chi]ai-en,ju)d beii^ 
tberefore neceiaarily ueatined to some lucrative em^oy- 
nient, vas sent first to school, tuid afterwarda to Cain- 



* He wanhorn at Shelton, ii«sr Newcatrtie, Maf 80. 1683 ; and 
waa the joungeM of «leven ehildten of John Fenton, an attom^ 
at law, uid one of the coroners of tbe count; <rf Stsftbnl. Ha 
fïther died in 1694 : and his grave, io the church-jud of Stoke 
upon Trent, ts distinguùhed by tbe foUowing ele^uit I^tin in- 
scriptiDn ttom the pen of hie son : 

H. S. E. 
JaxnJni PEiTToir 



fbtma, moribUB, pietue. 
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bridge,* bat, with many otiier wise and nrtuoui met), 
who at that time of disconl and debate consulted con- 
science, whether well or ill informed, more thon ïnter- 
est, he daubted the l^alîty o£ the BOveniiDent, and re- 
fusing U> qualify hirnself for pubuck employaient by 
the oatfas lequirêd, left the universïty witbout a degree ; 
but I never heard that the entbosiaaRi of opposition 
impeUed him to séparation frora the church. 

By this perversenesaof întegrîtyhe was driven ont ■ 
commoner of Nature, esciuded from the resular mode* 
of profit and prosperity, and reduced to pick up a live- 
lihood uncertain and fortuitous ; but it must be remem- 
bered tbat he kept hî» naïue nnsullied, and never suffer- 
ed himself to be reduced, like too many of the same 
aect, to mean arts and dishonourable shifts. Whoever 
mentioned Fenton, mentioncd him with honour. 

Tbe life tbat pasaes in penury muât neceMarily pasa 
in obscMirity. It ia i&possible to trace Fenton from 
year to year, or to discover what meana be uKd for hîe 
support He waa awhile secretary to Charlet Earl of 
Orrâry in Flandere, and tutor to bu young son, who af- 
terwaïds mentioned him with great esteem and tendetv 
oess. He was at one time assistant in the school of Mr. 
Bonwîcke in Surrey; and at another kept a achool fi>r 
hinia^ at Sevenoaks in Kent, whichhe brought int« 
réputation; but was perausded to leave it (1710) by 
Mr. St. John, with promises of a more hooour^le em- 
pWnient. 

Hia opinions, as be was a Nonjuror, seem not to bave 
beea remarkably rigid> He wrote with great zeal and 
a&ction the praises of Queen Anne, and very wîllîngly 
and liberaUy extolled the Duke of Marlborough, when 
he waa (1707) at the Keight of bis glory, 

He exprcssed still more attention to Marlborough 
■nd bis tamily by an ele^ack Pastoral on the Marquis 
of Blandford, which could 1» prompted only by respect 
or kindness ; for neither tbe duke nor duichess desired 
the pralse, or lîked the oost, of patronage. 



* He iras entarcd of J«siii Collège, and took a Bachelor's «iegtca 
in ITM; bat it appeais b; Ihe list of Cambridge graduâtes tlut 
be rc!eu>T«tl bx 1T96 m Trinl^ HaU> 
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The ebjpnce of bispoetry entideâ him to tbe com* 
pan; ofdie vits of hia titne, and theamiableneseofbts 
nuuiiien made faim loved wherarer he was known. Of 
hia AicDdahip to SouUiem and Pope there are lasting 



He pnblitfaed in 1707 a collection of Poems. 

Bj Pope he was once placed in a station that mîgfat 
hâve beep of great adfactage. Cngg», when he waa 
advanced to fae secretaiy of state, (about 17^0) feeling 
his own want of literature, desired Pope to procure hîra 
an ÎDstructor, by 'whose belp he might eupply tbe défi* 
cienciea of bis eduCstioa. Pope recoramended Fenton, 
in wbom Cragga found ail that he was seekîng. Tfawe 
vas now a prospect of eaae and plentj, for Fenton bad 
meiït, and Cra^a had generoai^ ; bat tbe amall^pox 
snddenly put an end to the pleasmg expectation. 

When Pope, ofter the great aucceas c^ bta Ikad, un- 
dratodt die Oibfttt^, bdng, as It aeems, wèaiy of trana- 
Uting, be determmeil to etwage anxilîaries.— Twelre 
bobka be took to bimaelf, and twdve he diatributed be- 
tween Broome and Fenton : tbe booka allotted to Fm- 
toD vtre the firat, tbe foortb, the lûneteendi, and the 
twentietb. It ia obaemble, that be did not take the 
eleventh, wbich he had befare trandated into blank 
verae ; neither did Pope daim it, but committed ït to 
Broome. Hoir the two aaaociatea performed tbeir p«rts 
is wsH knowB to tbe readera of poetir, vbo bave no- 
va been able to diatinguish their booka from ttoae et 



'r. 



a I72S waa peribrmed hia tragedy otMariamHei to 
wbich Southern, at wfaoae honae it waa written, ta said 
to bave contributed auch htnta ag. bis theatrical expéri- 
ence Bupplied. , When it waa ahewn to Cibber, it waa 
rejected by him, with the additiona) inaolence of advi- 
aing Fenton to engage himaelf in some eraployment of 
honeat labour, by whiob he might obtain Uiat support 
wbich be coold never hope frota bis poetry. Tbe pbiy 
was acted at the otber théâtre ; and tbe brutal pétulance 
of Cibber waa confuted, tbough, perhapa, not Bhamed, 
by gênerai applause. Fenton'e profits are said to hare 
amounted to near a thousand pounda, wïth whicb be 
discjiarged a debt contracted by lui attendonce at court. ' 
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VeaUaa Beens to hxwe bsd wiim pceulîar tftem ai 
versificatiiui. Mariamne îm written in Itnn of ten wyUà- 
Ues, wïth few of tbose redundant termi nation* whidi 
the dnoM not only admits bat reqaim, u more nmF- 
ly approaching to real dialogue. Tbe ténor of bia Terae 
ù lo unifona that it cannot be thooght casnal ; and yet 
ttpcHi vbat prindple he to coiutrucfaBd it, is difflcuH ta 



The menUon of hii pUy bringt to m; tntnd a vcry 
trifling occniTOice. Fenton waj one day in the oofo- 
pany of Broome, fais aasocÎBtc, and Ford, a clergyntan, 
at taat time too well known, wboK nUlities, inMeed of 
fumîsfaing convivial merriment to the Toluptuoni and 
dissolate, miglit hâve enabled hin to «cel among the 
Tirtaoua ana the vise. They dctermined ail to Me 
Tlu Merry Wivea qf Windior, wbicfa wu acted that 
night ; and Fenton, a« a dramatick poet, took thera to 
the stage-door; where the door-keeper, inquiring wbo 
they were, was told ttut they were tfaiée very neceu^ 
ry men, Ford, Broome and Fenton. The narae in the 
^ay which Pope reatored te Brooke waa tben Broome. 

It vas perbapa after thia pl^ that he undertoA ta 
révise the punctuation of Milton's poemi, Thkh, as the 
antfaor n^ther wrote the original copy nor oonectad 
the presB, wat «uppoied capable of amendraent. To 
thia édition he prenxed a short and elwant acootint of 
Milton's life, written at once with teademeM and in> 
t^ty. 

He published likewiae ( 1 7^9) a very qtlendîd édition 
of WaJler, nith notes ofun asefbl, onen entertaîning, 
but too mucb extended by long quotationa ùvm Claren» 
don. lUustrationa drawn from a book eo eaaily oonsnU 
ted ahould be nude by référence rather than transcrip- 
tion. 

The latter part of hia life wu «Im and pleasant. 
The relict of Sir Wiltiara Tnunbull invited htm, by 
Pop^s recommer dation, to educate ber aon ; wbom hé 
âr«t instructed at home, asd then attended to Cam- 
bridge. The lady afterwarcts detaîned him with heras 
the auditoT of her acompts. He often wandered to 
LoikIod, and amused faimself with the eonrersation oF 
hi« friends. 
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He died in 1730, st EaatbHmpsteaâ in Berkihlre, Une 
■est of Ladj^ TrumbaU; nnd Pope, who bad been al' 
va^M hia frimd, honoured him with an epîtaph, of 
which he bon-owed the two first Unes from Cra^aw. 

Fenton waa tall and bulky, inclined to corpulence, 
which he did not leaien by much ^ercise ; for he waa 
vtry slu^ùh and aedentary, rose late, and wheti he 
had risen, ut down to hia booka or papera. A w<»nan 
that <Hice waited on him in a lodging, told him, as she 
aaid, that he would " lie a-bcd, and be fed with s 
" apoon." Thta, however, Was not the worat that 
inight bave been prosnosticated ; for Pope says, in hia 
Lettera, that " he died of indolence ;" but lus immé- 
diate dîsteniper waa the gouL 

Of bis morals and his conversation the account is 
unifonn: he waa never named but with preise and 
tànHnee», as a man in tlw higheat d^ree amiable and 
excellent. Snch waa the cbaracter given him by the 
Earl of Orrery^ his pnpîl; sucb ia the testinrony of 
Popej* and auch vere the Buffragea of ail who coold 
boast of his acquaintonce. 

By a former writer of bis life a story is told vhich 
«ugnt not to be forsotten. ' He uaed, in the latter part 
of b^ time, to pay Eis relationa in the coimtry an veaT' 
ly viait. At an entertainroent made for the fàmily by 
bia elder brotlier, be obaerved, tbat one of bis aiatera, 
■who had married unfortunately, vas absent ; and found, 
iqKm înqniry, tbat diatreas had made her thoiight utr- 
worthy of invitation. As shewasat no great distance, 
he reiiued to ait at tbe' table till abe was called, and, 
when abe had taken her place, was careful to shew ber 
particular attention. 
'- Hia collection of poems is now to be considered. 
The ode to the Sun ie written upon a common plan, 
witbout unconimon aentimenta; but ita greatest fault 
U ïts lengtb. No poem abould be long of which the 
puqiOBe ia ouly to atrike the fancy, without enlighten- 
mg tbe understanding by precept, ratiocinatioQ, ot nar- 
rative. A blase first pleasea and then tires the sîght. 
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OtFhrdio !t is nifficient to say, that it îs an occa- 
nooil pastoral, whicJi impliea lomethiDg neither natu- 
nl nor artifioal, neilher cotnic nor Berious. 

The next ode îs irregular, and tfaerefore defective. 
As the senti roenta are pious, thej' canoot eaail; be ne* ; 
for what can be added to topickt on which successive 
1^ hftVe been employed t 

Ot the Paraphrase on ItaiaAnoth'mg veiy fàvourabis 

cin be said. Sublime and Boleoin prose gains little by 

■ disnge to blauk verie; and tbe paraphraat bas de- 

' wited bis original^ hj admitting inu^ea not Asiatick, 

«t least trot Judaical ; 



Of his pelty poems some are very trifling, wïtbaut 
any tliing to be praised, eîtiier in uie thouglit or ex- 
pression. He Is unlucky in fais compétitions; he tells 
tbe same idle taie with Congreve, and does not tell it 
SD weU. He translates trom Ovid tbe aame epîstio n 
PoM; but I am afraid not with.equal happîness. 

To examine bis performances one by one would be 
(edioat. His translation from Homer into blank verse 
win find few readers, while another can be bad itl 
rhyme. Tbe pîece addreesed to Lambarde îs no dïia- 

riUe speciraen of epistolary poetry ; «nd his ode to 
Lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the next 
«ds b the En^sh langKage to Dryden's CecHû. 
Fenton tnay be jnstly styled an excellent versifler and 
•goodpoet. 

WHATEVER I bave said of Fenton it confirraed 
^ Pope ÎD a letter, by which he commnnicated t» 
woame an account of ma dcatb. 



vot. vir. 
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The Revd Mr. BROOME. 
At PuLHAH, near HarlestonK 
Non 
rBT BccctEs Bag.^ SurpoLKe.- 

Dr. SIR, 

I INTENDED to write to you on tbîi melancholy 
■abject, the death of Mr. Fcnton, bef^e y came; 
but stay'â to hâve informed mysclf and yoti a£ y rir< 
- cnmMances of it AU I hear ia, that he felt a Graduai 
Deeay, tbo" ao early in Life, & waa declining fcn- 5 or 
6 monthi. It waa not, as I apprehended, tbe Goût >n 
hïi Stoitach, but I betieve rallier a Complicstioa firat 
of Groaa Humourt, as be was naturally corpulent, not 
dîacbsrging tbemaelvea, as he used no sort of Eserciae. 
No man better bore ye approacfaes of bis DisBoIution 
(as I am told) or with te«8 ostentatioti yielded up his 
Seing'. The grcat, modeaty wch you know was natural 
to him, and y great Contempt he had for ail sorts of 
Vanit; and Parade, never appeared more than in his 
last moments: ^e had a ccnscious Satisfaction (oo 
doubt) in acting right, in feeling himself honest, true, 
and unpretending to more tfaan yra» hia own. So be 
died, as he lived, with that secret, yet su£Bcieut, Con- 
tentment. 

As to ony Papera left behind him, I dare say they 
OUI be but Kw ; for thi« reason, be never «rote out of 
Vani^, or thought much of the Applanse of men. I 
Inow an instance where he did Ins utmost to conce^ 
bis own merit that wav ; and if we join to tbia bis na- 
tural Love of Ease, 1 fan<^ we must expect little of 
this sort: at least I hear of none except some few re- 
marks on Walter (wch his cautious integrity mode him 
leaveanordertobegîven to Mr. Tonaon) and p«-bap9, 
tho' 'tia many years since I ssw it, a Transletion of 

S' firat beok of Oppian. He had begun a trageJy of 
ion, but made small progreaa in it 
As to his other ASairs, he died poor, but honeat, 
leavins no Debta, or Legacies ; except of a few pdi ta 
Mr. Trumbult and my Lady, in token of reapeot, 
Gratefulneaa, and mutual Esteem. 

T ihsll with pleaaurs take upon me to draw tbû 
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amiable, c^uiet, âeservîi^, iinçretendtng Christian and 
Philosophical character, in his Epitaph. There trutli 
may be epoken in » few words: as for Flourîsh, & 
Oratory, and Pœtry, [ leave them to younger and 
more lively Writers, such as love writîng fbr writing 
sake, Riul wd rather shew their own Fine Parts, yn Re- 
port the valuable onea of any other inan. So the Elegy 
I renounce. • 

I coadole with yon from my heart, on the toss of so 
vorOxy ft mha, aôd a Frietid to us both. New he îs 
xone, I miist tell y ou he has dooe you manv a good of- 
' Dce, and set your character in ye faicest light to some 
who eithér mistook you, or knew you not. I doubt 
not he has done the same for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his memury, and profit by his 
aample. I an very sincerely, 
Dr. Sir, 



AuD, 29th, 1730. 
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John Gay, (lescentlecl froin anoldfainily thatbadbeca 
long in possession ol' the manor of Goldworthy" in Ite- 
vonshire, 'was bom in 16S3, at or near Bamataple, 
where he was educated by Mr. Luck, nho taaght the 
«chool of thHt town with gotxl repatation, and, a little 
before he retîred from ît, publistîed a volunae of Latin 
aiid English verses. Under such a master he was lîkely 
to form a taste for poetry. Seing bom wJthoRt pros- 
pect of heredîtary riches, he was sent to London in bis 
youth, and placed apprentîce with a silk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or with 
what d^ree of softness and dexterity ht received and 
acGommodated the Ladies, as he probably took no d&- 
light in telling it, is not known. The report is, that 
he was aoon weary of either the restraint or servîli^ of 
bis occupation, aod easiljr persiuded his master to dis- 
charge him. 

The Dnchess of Monmouth, remarkable fbr inflm- 
ible persévérance ïn her demand to be treated sa a 
princes», în 1712 took Gay into her service as secre- 
tary : by quitting a shop fbr such service he migbt gain 
leisure, but he certainly advanced little in the boaat of 
independence. Of his leisure he tnade sa good use. 
that he publisfaed next year a poem on Rural SporU, 
snd Inscribed it to Mr. Pope, wno was tben rising fàst 
jnto réputation. Pope was pleased with the honour; 
and, when he becarae acquainted with Gay, found auch 
attractions in his raanners and conversation, that he 
seems ta hâve received bîm into his inmost confidence i 
and a friendship vas fonned between tbem which Uat< 
ed to their séparation by death, without any known 
ab&tement on either part. Gay was the gênerai fa-, 
vonrite of the whole association of wits; but they re- 
garded him as a play-fellow rather than a partner, aod 
treated him with more fondness thsn respect. 

Next year he published TIte Skepheris Week, six 
Englîsh pastorals, in which the images are drawn &om 

'GMtmrlhy doea not appear In Ibe Vfllen, 
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Kil life, fach M it appean among th« riutîcks ip parts 
of Ëogland reraote Iroro Loiu^n. Steelè, in Bome 
papen of The Gaardian, had praiaed Ambrose Philip», 
» the Pastoral writer ihat ^iel^ed only to Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, wbo had also published 
pastorals, not pleased to be overlooked, drcw up a coro- 
parison of his own composition* nith those of Philips, 
m nhich he covertly gare himself the préférence, while 
he Kcmed ta disown it. Kot content with thîs, be is 
mppûsed to hâve incited Gay to write The Shêpheri* 
fféét, to shew, that if it be necessary to copy nature 
with minutenesa, rural life must be ezbibited sucli ai 
gtosaness atid ignorance hâve made it. So far the plan 
was reasbnable ; but the Paatorala are introduced by a 
Proeme, written vith such imitation as they could ob- 
tain of ohsidetelanguage, and by conséquence in a style 
tbat iras never spoken nor wiitten in any âge or in any 
place. 

But the efiect of reality and truth became consptcu- 
oua, even when tfae intention was to shew them grovel- 
lïnj; and degraded. Thèse Paatorals became popular, 
and were read with delight, as just représentations of 
rural manners and occupations, by those who had no 
îinerest in the rivalry of the poeta, nor knowledge of 
Ae critical dispute. 

In ]71« he brought a comedy called The IViJe of 
Baih iipon the étage, but it received no applause : he 
printed it, bowever, and, seventeen years after, haviiig 
altered il, and, as he thought, adnpted it more to the 
public tastc, he oS'ered it again to the town ; but, 
though he was Huahed with the success of the Beggar's 
Opéra, had the mortification to sec il again rejected, 

Id the last year of Queen Anne'a life, Gay waa made 
secretary to the Earl of Clareudon, ambaasador tn tlie 
court of Hanover. This was a station that naturally 
nive him hopes of kindness froni every party ; but the 
Qneen'a death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedtcated his Shepheris Week to Bolingbroke, which 
Swift considered as the crime that obstructfd ail kind- 
ness from the House of Hanover, 

He did not, however, omit to improvc the right 
.which his office had given him to the notice of the royal 
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fiimîly. On the arriva} of the Princefls of Woles, he 
wrote a poem, and oblamed so rouch ftvour, that boA 
the prince and princecawenttoseehis Wkat d' ye caU U, 
a kind of a mock-tragedy, in wfaich the images were 
comick, and the action grave ; so that, as P((pe relates, 
Mr. Cromwell, who could not hear what was said, waa 
at a losa how to reconcile the laughter of the audience 
wîth the solemnity of the scène. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but little; 
but it was oneofthelucky triflea that gave pleasureby ' 
novelty, and was so mnch favoured by the audience, 
that envy appeared ogainst it in the form of critidstn ; 
and Griffi», a player, in conjunction with Mr.- Theo- 
bald, a man afterwarda more remarkable, prodaced a 
pamphlet called The Key to What et ye caU it; whkb, 
saya Gay, ■' calls me a blockhead, and Hr. Pope a 
" Knave." 

But Fortune bas alwayi been inconstant. Not long 
afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertain the 
town with Three Hovri afler Marriage; a comedy 
written, as tfaere is sufficient reason for believing, by 
tlie joint assistance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One pur- 
poae of it was to bring mto contempt Dr. Woodward 
the Fossilist, a man not really or justly contemptible, 
It had the fate whïch such outrages deserve : the scène 
in whîch Woodward was directiy and apparently ridi- 
culed, by the introduction of a mununy and a ovcodUe, 
dïsgusted the audience, and the performance was driven 
offthe stage wîth général condemnation. 

Cay is represented as a ipan esaily incitcd to hope, 
and deeply depressed when his hopes were disappoinU 
éd. This is not the character of a hero ; but it may 
naturally imply semething more generally welcome, a 
soft and civil companion. Whoever is apt to hope 
good from others is diligent to pleose them; but he 
Uiat believes his powers strong enough to force their 
own way, commouly tries only to please hiptself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that tbou 
wbo laughed at the JVkat d' ye caU il would raîse the 
fortune of ils author ; and, findtng nothing done, sunk 
into déjection. Hisfriendsendeavoureil todiverthim. 
The Earl of Burlington sent him (1716) into Devon- 
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ihire; tbe yetH* «fter, Mr. Fiiltenvy took hîm to Aix ; 
and in the follawing yeai iMtà Hcrcourt invited him 
to hia seat, wfaere, during the viait, the two rural lover* 
wera killed with lightnîng, as is particutarly told iii 
Pope'a Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publîslied (1780) 
hia Poetna by subscription, with eucn lucceas tbat he 
raîsed a tbousand poundi; and called hû friends ta a 
Conaultation, what use mij^ht be beat made of ÏL 
Lewia, the steward of Lord Oxford, adviaed him to in- 
traat it ta tbe fonda, and live upon the înterest; Ar- 
buthnot bade him ta intrust it to Providence, and live 
«pon the principat ; Pope directed him, and wai >e- 
«mded by Swift, to purchaae an annuity. 

Gay in thatdisastrousyear'had a présent fromyoung 
Cr^gs of eome South-aea stock, and once supposed bim- 
selfto be master of twenty thouaand poundi. Hia 
friends perauaded bim to sell hia shàre ; but be dream- 
ed of dirnity and splendoiir, and could not bear to ob- 
■truct his own fortune. He was then importuned to 
•rîl aa much as would purchase an hundred a year fi>r 
life, " wbich, saya Fenton, " will make you sure of a 
" clean ehirt, and a sboulder of mutton every day." 
This counsel was rejected : tbe profit and prîndptl wero- 
loat, and Gay a<ink under the calamity so low tbat bis 
Ufe becsme in danger. 

By the care of bia friends, among whom Pope appeara 
to hâve shewn particular tendemess, his health was re- 
itored; and, retumingtohisatudies, hewrotestragedy 
called T/ie Captivei, which be was invited to lead hi- 
fbre the princeas of Walet. When the bour came, he 
saw tbe prîncess and her ladiea ail in expectation, and 
advancing with révérence too great, for any other atten- 
tion, stumbled at a stool, and falling forwards, tbrew 
down a. weighty japan screen. Tbe princesa atarted, 
the ladies screamed, and pbor Gay, after ail the dîstur- 
foance, waa still to read bis play. 

Tbe &te of The Captives, wbich was acted at Drurv- 
Lane in 17^3-4, I know notrt' but he nt)w thougbt 
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himulf in fâvour, and undertook (1726) ta write a vo- 
Intne of Fables for the inaprovenient of the young duke 
of Cumberland. For tbîs he \s said to bave been pro' 
ijaiaed a reivard, wliîch he bad doubtless magnified wîth 
ait the ,wild expectntioiis of indigence and vanity, 

Next yçar tlie prince and princess becaœe Icing and 
queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but upon 
tne settlement of the household be fouad hlniself tœ* 
pointed gentleman uaher to tbe prîncess Lnuisa. By 
this oiïer he thought hiroself insulted, and sent a. mee- 
sage to the queen, tbat he was too old for the place. 
There seem in hâve lieeii many machinations employed 
afterwards in liis fuvour; and diligent court was paid 
to Mrs. Howard, aflerw.irda countesa of Suffolk, wbo 
iras Diuch beloved by tbe king aud queen, to engage 
her interest for hi.i promotion ; but eolicitations, verses, 
and flatteries, were thrown awoy ; the lady heatd them, 
and did ncthing-. 

Ail the pain which lie suffered fi'om the neglect, or, 
as he perhaps terined it, the ingratitnde of the court, 
may be supposed to hsve been driven away by the un- 
exampled success of tliç Beg^ar't Opéra. Tiiis play, 
writtcn in ridicuk of tbe musical Italian Drama, was 
first ofiered to Cibbcr and bis brethren at Drury-Lane, 
and rejected ; it being then carrîed to Ricb, had ttie ef- 
fect, as wa6 ludicrously snid, ofma/cing Gay rick, and 
Eich ga^- 

Of this liicky jiiecc, as the reader cannot but wisb- to 
krow tlie original aiid progress, I hâve insetted tbe 
relation ivbîch Spence hcis given in Pope's words, 

" Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. Gay, 
" Avhat an odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate Paeto- 
" rai might make, Gay was inclined to try at sucb a 
" tbing for some time ; but afterwards thought it wonld 
" be bettcr to write a comedy on the saœe plan. "This 
" >vas what gave rise to Ihc lîeggar'3 Opéra. *He began 
" on it; and «hen first he mentioned it to Swift, llie 
" Doetor did not much Jike the project. As be carried 
" it on, he shewcd what he wrote to Iwlb of us, and we 
" row and then gave a correction, or a vvord or two of 
"advice; but it was wholly of bis own wrîting. — 
" When it was done, neither of us thought it would 
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" ncceed. Wr abewed it Xo Congtvye; whe, after read- 
" tag it OYer, said, it wauld either take greatly, or be 
" dunned confoundedly. — We were ail, at tbe fint night 
" of it, in great uncertkïnty of the event; till we wera 
" veiy much encauraged by oTcrhearing the Duke of 
" Aï^le, who sat in tbe boi ne%t to us, ssy "il will 
" do — it muât do ! I see it in the eycs of thera." Thi« 
" WBS a good while before the fîrit act waa over, sud bo 
" gsve tic ease soon ; for that duke (besides hîs own 
" good taste) haa a particular knack, aa any one now 
" Sving, in discoverin^ the taste of the public He 
" was quite right in this, as usual; the good-nature of 
" the audience appeared stronger and stronger every 
" act, and ended in a clamour of applause. 

ItB réception is thua recorded in the notes to thfl 
Danciad : 

" This pièce was received with greater applause than 
" waa ever known. Beatdes being acled in London 
" sîx^-three days wîthout interruption, and renewed 
" the next seasoii with eqoal applause, it tpread into ail 
" tbe great tôwns of England ; was played in many pla- 
"cea totbe thirtieth and foitieth tîme; at Bat h and 
" &ÎBfol fitly, &c. It made itR pTogreais into Wates, 
" Scotlaod, and IreUnd, where it was performed twen^ 
" tf-£out days BucceMÏvely, Tlie lames carried ^muI 
" with them the &vourite songs of it in fans, and hou- 
" sea were furtiished with it in screens. The famé of 
" it wao not confined tothe author only. The peraoH 
" who acted Polly, till then obscure, becante ail at once 
" tbe favourite of the town ; her picturea were engra- 
" Ted, and sold in rreat numbera ; her Life written, 
" books of letters and verges to her publîshed, and pam- 
'( phleta made even of her sayings and jesta. Further- 
f more, it drove ont of Englana (for tnat season) the 
" Italia» Opéra, whioh had carried ail before it for teo 
" years." * 

Of this performance, when it was printed, tbe récep- 
tion waa difièrent, aocording to the différent opinion of 
)ta readera. Swift cMumended it for tlie excellence of 
ita raorality, as a pièce that " plaMd ail kinda of vice 
" in the strongest and most odioua lïghtj" but othera, 
«nd among them Dr: Herring, afterward* ftrcbbishop of 
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Canterbury, censured it tu gîving encoura^einent not 
only to vice but to crimes, by msdiing a highwaymsii 
tiie bero, snd dismissing him at laat unpunished. It 
bas been even said, that afcer the exhibition of the Be^- 
gat'i Opéra, the gangs of robbers were evidently multi- 
pUed. 

Both thèse décisions are surely" ex^gerated. The 



play, like inany others, was plainîj written only t( 
yert, without any moral purpote, and u therefore not 
likely to do gpoA ; nor can it be conceived, vitfaout 
more spéculation than lîfe requires or admits, to be pro< 
duetive of niuch evii. Highwaymen and Houiebreak- 
ers seldom fréquent the play-houge, or miogle in anye- 
legant diversion ; nor ia it possible for any one to îma- 
einethat hemay rob with safety, because ne sees Maek- 
beath reprie ved upon the stage. 

Tfais objection, however, or some dther, ratber politi- 
cal than moral, obtained euch prevalence, that when 
Gay prodticed a second part under the name of PoUy, 
it was prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain; atid ne 
was forced to récompense his repuise by a sabscription, 
which is said to hâve been so hbersUy bestowed, that 
what he called oppression ended in profit. The publi- 
cation was somucb fàvouTed, thatthough thefint part' 
gained bim four hundred pounds, near thrice as mucb 
was the pro&t of the second.* 

He received yet another récompense for this tupposed- 
liardship in the aSectionate attention of the duKe and 
duchessçf Queensberry, into whosehousehewastaken, 
and with whom be passed ;;he remaining part of his lîfe. 
The duke, conaidering his want of œconotny, under> 
took the management of his money, and g&ve it to him 
as he wanted it.* But it is supposed that the dis- 
countenance of the Court « unk deep into hii heart, and 
gave bim more discontent than the applauses or tender- 
ness of his friends ceuld overpower: He sood fell into 
his old distemper, an habituai cholick, and languished, 
though tvith many ïntervals of ease and cheerfulnesî, 
till a violent fit at last seiaed bim, and hurried bim ta 
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fhe gnn, U Arbutnot reported, with more precipitance 
than he had ever known. He died on tae foiirth of 
December, 1732, and waa burîed in Westminster Ab- 
bey. The letter which bronght an account of bis denth 
to Sirift waa Ldd by for some days unopeiied, becaure 
when be receiy«d it he wos imprest with tfae prea>n* 
ception of some misrortnne. 

Afier bis death, waa publiahed a second volume o( 
Fables, more politisai than the fonner, His opéra of 
AchiUe» waa acted, and the profits vere given to two 
widow aiaten, wbo inherited what he left, as hia law- 
ful heirs ; for he died without a will, though he had 
gathered* thr^ thotisand pounds. There hâve ap- 
peared likewîse under his name a comedy called The 
Di^ett Wife, and The Rehearsal al Gotham, a pièce of 
humour. 

The chaiacter given hira by Pope is this, that " h« 
" was a natural man, without design, who spoke what 
"hethought, and just usbe thought it;" ana that "he 
" *a« of a timid teraper, and fearful of giving ofiênce 
"ta the great;" whicb caution bowe?er, says Pope, 
was of no avail.* 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, 
as I once heard a female eritick remark, " of a lower 
" order." He had not in àny great degree the meut 
liiviMor, the dignity of genius. Much nowever must 
be allowed to tne autbor of a oew speciea of composi- 
tion, tbough it be not of the highest kind. We owe 
to Gay the Ballad Opéra; a mode of comedy whicb at 
first waa supposed to delight only by its novelty, but 
bas now by tne expérience of half a century been foutid 
«o well accommodated to the disposition of a popular 
audience, that it is likely to keep long possession of the 
•tage. .^hether this new drama was the product of 
judgment or of luck, the prsise of it mijst be given ta 
the inventor; and there are many writers read with 
more révérence, to whom such merit of originality can- 
not be attributed. 

His first perfàtniance, The Rural Sporlt, is such as 
was easily planned and esecuted ; it is never coït- 
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temptible, nor ever excellent. The Fan ii one of thow 
mytDological fîctîoDs whicb antiquity delivers ready to 
the hani^ but which, like other thingi that lie open to 
every one's use, are of little value. The attention na- 
turallr retires from a new taie of Venus, Diana, and 
Miaerva. 

His Fables seem to hâve been a favourite work ; for, 
having publisfaed one volume, he left another behind 
him. Of thiskindofFables, theauthorsdonotappear 
to bave formed any distinct or settled notion. Pbsdnu 
evidently confounds tbem wîth Taieti and Gay both 
with Taiet and ÀlUgorical Ptvsopopœùu, A Faèle ôt 
Apologue, Bucb as is nowunder considération, seenaS ta 
he, in its genuine state, a narrative in which beîngs ir- 
rational, and sometimes ïnanimate, arboret Ux^vmiiitr, 
non tantum ferœ, axe, for the purpose of moral inatruc- 
, tion, feigned toact and speak with human interests and 
patuons. To this description the compositions ofGay 
do not always conform. For a.Fablebegivesnowand 
then a Taie, or an abstracted Allegoiy ; and from tome, 
hy whatev»' name they may be called, it will be diffi- 
cult to extract any moral principle. They are, how- 
ever, told viitb Uvetiness; the versification is smooth; 
snd the diction, though now and then alittleconstrained 
by tbe measnre or the rhy me, is generally happy. 

Ta Trivia niay be alloned alTthat it claims; it ia 
■çrightly, vsrious, and pleasanL Tfaesubjectisof tbat 
kind irhich Gay was by nature qualified to adom; yet 
Mme of hie décorations may be justly wished a«ay. 
An honeat blacksmitb might bave done for Poi^ what 
is performed by Vulcatt. The appearance of Gloaeina 
ÎB nauseous and superfluous ; a shoe-boy coald bave 
been producedby the casual cohabitation of meremw- 
tals. Horace's ruie ia broken in both caies; then il 
no dignui vindice nodus, no difliculty that required any 
aupematural înterpoution. A patten may be made t^ 
the hammer of a mortal ; and a bastard raay be drop- 
ped by a human strumpet On great occasions, and 
on amall, the mind is repelled by usetess and apparent 
ftlsehood. 

Of hî§ little Poema the pablick judgment seems ta 
be right; they are neîther mueh esteemed nor tot^y 
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de^Bed. Tbe story of the Apparition is borrowed 
fiîmioiieoftKc taies «fFoMm. ThoM t&(tt pleose least 
aie tbe pièces to ■nhidiOalUver save occasion; for 
vhocRii ntuch deli^it»tbftscI)oofunnatural fiction? 
DtoMe is a coanterpait to Amunta and Pattor Fido, 
mi other trifles of the «âme kind, easily imitated, and 
mnor^y of imitation. Wbat the Italîiins call comé- 
dies fimn a fasppy concluaton, Gay cbIIr atragedyfroiii 
a BOHmfHl event ; but the style of the Itdians and of 
G^ is eqs^y tngïcal. There is gomething in the 
portical Areadi» so remote from known realîty and spe- 
cidatiTe possibffîty, tiiat we can never support ïts re- 
nesentettOQ through a long work. A Pastoral of an 
Dim&ed Unes niay be endured; but who will hear of 
sheep and seats, and myrtle bowers and puriinff rivu- 
leù, thrauga five acts f Such scènes jjease Barmrians 
in the dawn of lïteratUTC, and children in the dnwn of 
Gfb; but wiQ be for the raost part thrown away, as 
men grow wîse, and nations grow learned. 
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Op Georoz GramviLlb, or,.u othen wrïte, GrttneiSe, 
or GrewviUe, efterwords lord LandsdowB, of Bide^d 
în the coualy of Devon, less is bnoirn than lus nuiis 
«nd hifffa rank migbt give reason to eXpect Me va* 
bom «Bout 1667, the «onof Bemanl Greenvilk, wh* 
WM intnuted by Monk wîth the meut private iranuD- 
tiona of the Restoratioti, and the grandson of Sxt Bevil 
GrecDville, who died in the King"» caïut, »t the battlc 
of Londadowne. 

Hia early eduo^oa waa saperintcnded bjr Sir Wil- 
liam Ellia ; alid hïs progrete was auch,-that before tbe 
âge of twelve he was Mnt to Cambridge,* where he 

eonounced a copy of bis o«n verseï to the Mince» 
irf d'Esté of Modena, then dochess of Ytttk, wheD 
rite TÎaited tbe university. 

At tbe socewion of lung James, being now at ei^ 
teen, he agBÎn exerted hia poetical powers, and addre»- 
■ed the new monarch in three sbOTt pièces, of whicb 
the firat i> profane, and the two othera such as « boT 
mûbt be expected to prodnce ; but be was commence- 
ed Dy old Waller, who perhapa was pleased to finâ him- 
>elf imitated in six lines, which, thoagb they begin 
with nonsettu and'end in dulness, exdtâ iu Ihe yovog 
anthw a rapture of acknowledgement. 

In numben >uch u Wsller's lelf mi^t uae. 

It mi probably abont thia time that he wrote the 
poem to tbe earl of Peterborongh', npon his Accon^Uth- 
ment of the duke of York's marriage with the pnnceis 
of Modena, whose charma appear to hâve gained a 
atrong prevalence over bis imagmation, and upon whom 
notbïng bas ever been chargea but imprudent piety, an 



■ To Trinlty Collège. B; the imivern^ reglater It eppita» 
that be ma tdmitted to hâ MtMer's digiee !■ 1679; wc awt, 
~ 1, nt tbe jreai of hb binh wma jtm baek. 
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iatMBimate nnd mi^idded Ecal tai tbe {ffofwgatioii at 

However fiûthfial Gnnville niigbt bav« been to the 
Eing, or faovever «nmigoured of the Queen, he fau left 
ne rtmÊoa tôt Bupponi^ that be ^iproved eitfaer tbe ar- 
tttces or tbe Tiolence wîth wfaicD the King*! religion 
vas iarinuated or obtntded. He endearonrcd ta be 
trneat once to titB King and to the Church. 

Of this reguUted loyatty he bu trmnamitted to pos- 
tai^ a Buffiiaent proof, iu the letter wbich he wrote to 
fais a/thet about a montfa before the prince of Orange 
hnded. 

" Mot, near Dancaster, OcL 6, 168S. 
" Xq tbe honourable Mr. Boinard GranvîUe, at the 
'' earl of Bathe's, St James'*." 

"SIH, 

" Yonr having no prospect of trfrtainîng a commiuion 
" for me, can no way alter or cool my detin at thit im- 
" portant joDctnpe ta Tenture my life, in some maa- 
" ner or ouier, &r my King and my Counti;. 

" I cannot bear Uving under tbe reproacb of lying 
" obscDM aod idle in a oountry retiretnent, when every 
" man wbo hafl tbe leact sensé of bonour sbould fa« 
rîi^ for tbe field. 

1 niay remember, Kr, with what rrinctance I 
" submitted ta your commanda upon Monmouth's r^ 
" bdlion, wben no tmpcwtiniity could prevail with you 
" to permit me to leave the Acodemy : 1 was too yonng 
" to be haaarded ; but, give me leave to wy, it is glo- 
" nous at any âge to die for one's country ; and the 
" aooner, tbe noUer the sacrifice. 

" I am now oldcT by three years. My unde Bathe 
" waa not so old wben be wss left amoug the slain at 
" the battle of Newbury ; nor you yourself, Sir, when' 
" Tou mode your escape from your tutor'a, to joîn your 
' ** brother at the defence of SctUy. 

" Tbe same cause has now ctmie round sbout again. 
" Tbe Kiag bas been misled ; let those who bave mis- 
" led hîin oe snswerable for it. Nobody can dsny but 
" be is aacred in bis own penou ; and it ta every ba> 
," mat Hun'» d«^ to défend it. 
' N8 
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" YoiiarepUMeclteMy, hia^etdoubtfulif t^HoI- 
" landers are raah enough ta mske soch on aXtaemptî 
" but'be that u it will, I beg Inve to ÎBint npan ît* 
" that 1 nuy be prmentéd to hw M(gee^,Mfliie wboie 
" utmoK Ambition it is to dévote his lîfetobie aenù 
" and my country's, after tiie example of aU wiy m 
" cetton. 

" The gentry asaembled at York, to agrée Dpon the 
■' choice of représentatives for the «hib^, faave j»&- 
'■' pared an addres*, to aasun bis Majes^ they uv reody 
" to uorifice thair lives and fortunes for htm apoa thia 
" and ail otber occasions; but at tbe same time thcy 
" humbly bewecb bim to give them such magistraten 
" aa may be agreeable to the laws of the land ; for, af 
" présent, there îs no aotfioiity ta whiebtbey caa I^at 
" ly submît. 

" They hâve been beating up for volunteen at York 
" and the towns adjacent, to sopply the^egimenta at 
■' HuU ; but nobot^ «ill Hat. 

" By what I can hear, every body wïibea irell te tjie 
" King ; but tbey would be glad bis ministera wcre 

" The winds continue eo ccmtraiTi that no lanitiTtg 
" can be lo soon as was a{qH^eiiâeâ ; dierefov I laajr 
" hope, witii yonr leave and aniatance, ta be in readi~ 
" neie bdlbre any action can bc^in. I beaeecfa you» 
" Sir, moat humbqr and laMt tmMàj ta add thia on« 
" act of indulgMioe more to ao many oAm tcedmonâea 
" whioh I bave ecKiatantly receivedofyoar«oDdiiess; 
" and be pUaaed to belîeve me alitays, withnie utmosk 
*' duty and nibiaission. Sir, 

" Your most dutifbl son, 

" and most obedient servant, 

" Gio. Granvillk. 

Tbrongh the wfaole tragn oflcinp William be is nip- 
pooed to hâve tived in literary retireumit, and iadeed 
had for some time few other pleasnm Imt Aoae of 
atudy in bia power. He vaa, aa tbe biwrqibera tA*- 
•ervc, tbe youn^ aon of a yoaoger brotbar ; a detio- 
mination by whicb our anceston [»ov«abiaUy «presaed 
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Ifae lowett >Ute of penu^ and dependence. He il 
«tid, however, to tuve preierved himaelf at thù time 
A«n diagnce and difficultés hy œconomy, whidi be 
Pirgot or n^kcted in life more adranced, and in bet- 
ter fortnne. 

Afoovt this time he became «uunoared af the conotera 
ef Newbmab, wbom he bas celebrated with eo much 
aidoar by Uie namtt of Mira. He wrote verses to her 
befbre he waa three-and-twent]), and laay be forg;iven 
îfhe regnrded the tace more than themind. Poetiare' 
BometiineB in too much haBte to prqise. 

Id the time of bis redrement it i» probable that he 
composed his dramatick pièces, the Sie Gailanlg (acted 
1696), whicfa he revîsed, and catled Once a Loetr and 
«beoE^j a Lover; Ike Jav of Venice, altered ttota Shake- 
(peare'a Merebant of Vauee (1698) > Heroick Ixme, • 
tia^y (17OI) ; The Britùh Enchatjiert (1706), a dra- 
matick poenu ; and Fànu and Thelu, a masque, writ- 
ten to accompany The Jeté qfVmice. 

The comédies, whicb be has not printed in bis own 
editisn of fais works, I never saw ; One* a Lever and 
tdweyë a Lover is said to be in a great degrte indécent 
and fliross. Granville could not admire without bigot- 
ry; De copied the wrong as well as the right from bis 
niasters, and may be supposed to bave learned obsce- 
ni^ from Wydierley, as he learned mythology from 
Wi^r. 

In hk Jem of' Venke, t» Rowe remarks, the cbaracter 
of S^ioek is made oomick, and we arc prompted tu 
langhter instead of deteatatîon. 

It is évident that Henk Lmx «u written and pre- 
tented on the stage before the death of Dryden. It is 
a mjrtbolog^cal tragedy, upon the love of Àgamemnoii 
and Cbryseis, and therefore easily sunk into negtect, 
thongb praiaed in verse by Dryden, and in prose by 
fape. 

It is Gonctuded by the wise Ulyiaes vîtfa tbb speech : 

Pâte lu>ld> the ■trings. aad mcn lilie chlldrcn ntoje 



At the oGcessioD of queen Anne, having bis fortune 

Improred by bequeats Irom bis father, and hia uode 

NS 
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the tasA o( Batb, he was dioacD into Pariùoflmt far 
Fowey. He toon after engagea in » joint trandatim 
idf the Imxcdaet againtt Philip, Wîth a degign, sinr^ 
weak and puérile, of tumiog the thtmder of iDemoa- 
thenes upon tbe faead of Louis. 

He afterwarda (in 170€) had bis estoteagah) auff- 
mented by aD taheritance from faia elder br^ber, Sr 
Bevil Granville, wbo, aa he retumed from tbe govers- 
ment of Barbadoes, died at «ea. He coutinued ta serve 
in parlîament ; and in tbe nintb year of queen Ame 
Tas diosen knight of the «hire fbr ComwBll. 

At tbe mémorable change of the mïnistn (1710), he 
was made secretary at war, in the place of Mr. Robot 
Walpohï. 

Next year, whsn the -violence of party mede twelve 
peer> ïn a dsy, Mr. Granville became Lord LmtdtdoKm 
Bamt Bideford, by a promotion juatly reraarked to be 
not invidiouK, because he vas tbe heir of a femily in 
wfaich two peerages, that of the earl of Bath and lord 
GranvlUe of Potheridge, had tately become extjnct. 
Seing now high in the Queen'it favour, he (in J71â) 
wasappointedcomptroUerof thebousehold, andapriTj 
Gounsellor, and to bis other honours wai added tbe m> 
dication of Pope's Windtor Forett. He wai advanccd 
next yeâr to be treasurer of the bouaehoJd. 

Of thèse farours he soon tost ail bot his title ; for at 
the accession of king George his place was given ta tbe 
-earl of Cbolmondel^, and he vas pêraecuted with tbe 
rest of his party. Having protested against tbe bsll 
for attainting C^raond aud Bobngbroke, he was, after 
the iniurrectioa in ScotUnd, »&»ed Sep. S6, 1715, aa a 
suspected man, and confined in die Tower till F^. 8, 
1717, when he was at lait releaied, and restored to his 
seat in parliament ; where (1719)i he made a very mr- 
dent and animated qteech against tbe repeal of tbe Bill 
to prevent Occasional Confonnity, wluch, however, 
thougb it was tben printed, he bas not iuserted into bis 
works. 

Sometîmc afterwarda (about J7SS), being perhapa 
embarrassed by bis profusion, he went îuto foreign 
coontries, with the usual pretence of jecovering bis 
healtb. In tbia state of leisure and retirement, be n- 
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Bsived tbe fint vidnme itf Biimet'i hiitatj, of which he ' 
amaot be suppoeed to hâve approved the gênerai teti- 
dency, tuid where he thougfat faimself able ta detect 
terne particiilar folsehoods. He therefore undertook 
tbe vindication of gênerai Monk fVam aome calumnÏM 
sf Dr. Burnet, and tome miirepresentations of Mr. 
Eclurd. Tb» wra antw^vd civily by Mr. Thomas 
Bamct and <Hâmizon ; and niore raughlj by Dr. Col- 
bateh. 

HJ8 other historical performance ia a defence of his 
relation Sir Richard Groenvîlle, whom lord CUrendon 
ha» abewn in a fiinn very unamiable. 80 much ïb ni^- 
ed in this apotogy to justify many actions that faave 
been repreaented as culpable, and to palllate the reit, 
tbat the reader ia reconciled for the greater part; and 
it ia made very probable that Clarendon waa by persond 
Muni^ disposed to think the worst of Greenville, aa 
GreenvOte was also very willing to think the worst of 
Clarendon. Thèse pièces were pnblished at his retum 
to England. 

Being now desirous to conclude his laboura, and en- 
joy hÎ9 r^utatîon, he publiahed (17^2) a very beantî> 
Ad and spietidid édition of hi> works, in whîch he 
(«nltted wW faedisap^ved.and enlarged whatseem- 
ed defldnit. ) 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received by 
qneen Caroline ; to whom and to the princes* Anne Ite 
presented his works, with verses on tbe blank leaves, 
with whidi he conduded his poetical labours. 



He disd in Hanover-suuare, Jan. SO, 1735, havinv 
1 few days befbre burîed nis wjfe, tbe ladv Anne Vit 
Uera, widoW to . Mr. Thynne, by whom ne bad four 



daugbters, bot no son. 

Writera cotnmonly dérive their repntstion &om tbeir 
Works; but ibère are works which owe their réputa- 
tion to the diancter of tbe wrîter. The publick some- 
times bas its iiivouritea whom it receives for one apeties 
of exceUence with the honours due to anotber. From 
him whom «e révérence for his beneficence we do not 
willingly withhold the praise of genius; a man of ex- 
nlted merit becomes at once an accomplished writer, as 
a beanty fioda no great difficnlty in passing for a wit. 
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GraiiTÎUe WAS it tnan illustrious by fais birth, and 
therefore attracted notice; since he is by Pope Bt^led 
" the polite," he muât be supposed el^^t in nis aum- 
nen, and genersily loved ; ne iras in times of contest 
and turbulence stcady to his party, and obtaiaeâ tbat 
e«teem ^hich is alwaya conferred upon firmness and 
conaÎBtency, With those advantueB, having leamed 
the art of versifyÎDg, he declared Hîniself a poet; and 
hia daim to the laural waa allowed. 

But by a critic of a later génération, who takea up 
his book without any favourable préjudices, the praise 
aiready received wul be tbought suflicient; for bis 
works i)o not shew him to hâve had much comprehen- 
BÏon from 'nature, or illumination fron» leaming. He 
■eems ta hâve had no ambition above the imitation of 
Waller, of nhom he has copied the &u]ta, and very lît- 
tle more. He is for ever atnusing bîmself with the pu- 
erilitiee of mythology ; hia King is Jupiter, who, if the 
Queen brings no chiidren, hae a bairen Juno. The 
Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and Mîuerva. 
His poem on the ducliess of Grafton's lawauit, afler 
having rattled awhile with Juno and Pallaa, Mare and 
Alcides, Cassiupe, Kiobe, and the Propetides, Hercules, 
Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at laat concludea ita folly 
with profaneness. 

His verses to Mira, whicb are most frequentiy men- 
tioned, hâve little in tbem of either art or nature, of the 
sentimenta of a lover, or the language of a poet; tfaere 
niay be found, now and tfaen, a happier eSbrt, but they 
are çomraonly feeble and unafiecting, or forced and ex- 
travagant 

His tittle pièces are seldotn either iprightly or élé- 
gant, either keen or weigbty. They are trifies wrîtten 
by idleness and published by vanity. But bis Prologues 
and Epilogues nave a just claim to praise. 

The Progreai of Beauty seema one of hia most ela- 
borate pièces, and is not déficient in splendour and 
gaiety; but the merit of original thought is wanting. 
Jts highest praise is the spirit with whicn he celebrates 
king Jgmes's conaort, when she wos a queen no longer. 

Thê Easat/ on utmataral FligkU in Poefry is not in- 
degant nor injudicious, and lias somethlng of vigour 
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bejrond moet of hû otber perfomunceB : fais nrecepta 
are just, and his cautions proper; tbey are inaeed not 
new, but in a didsctic poem novel^ il to be expected 
onlf in the ornanients and illustrations. His poetical 
precepta are accompanied with agreeable and instruc- 
tire notes. 

The Masque of Pektu and Thelia bas faere and thêta 
a pretty line : but ît is not always melodioiu, and the 
conclusion ïb wretched. 

In his Brilith Enchanters he bas bidden défiance to 
ail cbronology, by coofounding the inconsistent man- 
ners of différent âges : but the dialogue bas often tlie 
airof Dryden'srbyming plajs ; and his songs are lively, 
though not very correct. Thîs is, I think, fur the best 
of his Works ; for, if ît bas many tàults, it bas likewise 
passages wbich are at leasbpretty, tbough tbey do Dot 
nie to aay bigb df^ree of excdîence. 
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Thomas Yalden, the sixth ton of Mr. John Valdea, 
of Susses, wfts bom in the city of Exeter, in 1671. 
Having been educated in the grain m>r-s(^ool belongjn^ 
to Ma^alen Collège in Oxford, he wu in 1^, at tbe 
ageof nineteen, admittedcommonerof Magdalen Hall, 
under the tuition of Josiah Pullen, a man wbose name 
U Btitl remembered in theuniverdty. Hebecamenext 
year one of the scholars of Magdalen CoDege, where he 
was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It vas bis tum, one day, ta pronounce a declamadon ; 
and Dr. Hough, the président, happening to attend, 
tbought the composition too gôod to be the apeaker's: 
Some time after, the doctor findin^ him a Uttle ïrre- 
gularlv busy in the library, set him an exercise for 
punitnment; and, tliat he might not be deceived by nny 
artifice, locked the door. Yalden, U it happened, had 



punithment; and, tliat he might not be deceived by nny 
artifice, locked the door. Yalden, u it happened, had 
been lately reading on the subject given, andprodiiced 
witfa little difficulty a composition which so pleased the 
président, tbat he told him his former ni^icîonB, and 
promised to fàvour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the collège were Ad- 
dison and Sacheverell, men who vere in those times 
ô-iends, and who both adopted Yalden to their intima- 
cy. Yalden contïnued, tfiroughout bis life, to think 
«■ probabty he thought at first, yet did not forfleit the 
friendsbip of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yalden 
made &□ ode. There nerer was any reîgn more celé- 
brated by the poeta thati that of Williun, who had 
very little regud for song bimself, but happened to 
employ ministers who jdaased themselres with the 
praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention il made in a humoroua poem of 
that time, calted The Oxford LauretU : in which, after 
many claims had been made and i^ected, Yalden ia 
rMH-eaented as denundiiuf tbe laur^, and as being call- 
eato hii trial, inatead ofreceiving a revard. 
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ffil aJnte «as for bdng s felan tn itne. 

And prasendog his Oeft tu the ting t 
Tbe Sttt was a brick ont uncommon ot Karce, 

But Ihe lut wu an impudent thing : 
tet wbat be bftd atol'n was lo little worth atatlin^, 

Tbej ((R^Te him the damage and cosCa, 
Bad ha ta'en the whole ode, u he took it (dece-inulliig, 

The; had fin'd hlm but ten-peucc ot m«t. 

The poet whom be wu charged wkh robbing wu 
Coogreve. 

He wrote another poeni, on the death o£ the duke of 
Gloticester. 

Id 1700 he became fellov of the collège; «Dd next 
jetr, entering into orders, was presented by the aocietT 
with a living in Warwickahire, consistent vith hîs fel- 
lowabip, and chosen lecturer of moral Philotophy, a 
vety honourable office. 

. On the acceision of queen Anne he «rote another 
poem ; and ia said, by tiie author of tbe Biographia, 
to hâve dedared hîmself of the pafy vho had the ho« 
nonrable distinction of Hieli-churchnien. 

In 1 706 he was reoeived into the family of the duke 
of BeauforL Nest year be became doctor in divinitv, 
andsoonafterreBignedhiBfellowahipaniIlecture; and, 
M a token of hîa gratitude, gave tbe collège a picttire 
o( their feund». 

He was made rector of CkaUon and CleanviUe,* two 
adjoining towna and bénéfices in Hertfordehire ; and 
W the prebends, or sinécures, of Deant, Mains, and 
PatdUs, in Devonshire. He had before been chosen, 
in 169^, preacber of Bridewell Hoapital, upon the re- 
tijmatian of Dr. Atterbury. 

From this time b^ seems to bave led a quiet and 
hioSènsive life, till Qie clamoar was raised about Ai- 
terbury's plot. Every loyal eyc waa on the watch for 
d>ettors or çartakers of tbe borrid conspirât^ ; and Dr. 
Valden, havine aome acquaintance with the bishop, and 
being &milta^^ conversant with Kelly bis aecretary, 
fell uuder suspicion, and was taken into cuitody. 



■ Thif [sefenaent wai gircD hlm b; tha dufct ef Baaufoxt. 
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XJpaa bis examinatian he vu diaiwcd wîtli «daager- 

3US Gorreipondence with Kelly. The corremondmce 
be acknowledged ; but maintaÏDeâ that ït baa no trea- 



■onable tendency. His papen were KÎzed; but ao- 
thing wti» found that coiud fix a crîcM qimhi him, ex- 
cept two words in fais pockefr-book, tkorough-paced 



doctnin, This expreasicm Ibe ûnagmation of hu ex- 
unhien Itaâ imin^gnated with tieuoii, and tbe dcxlor 
Waa etnoined to mibm them. Thu> pressed, he told 
than uwt the wcrtU b«â lain unbeeded in bû pocket- 
book ttaia die time vS qtteen Anne, and that ne waa 
Bsbamed to gtve «n aeconnl of thetn ; but the trnth 
va>, lliat he had gratified his coriority one day, by 
hearing Daniel Bargesa in the pulpit, and diose wordi 
were a tnemoml hint of a remarkable sentence by 
whicb he watned his congr^ation to " beware M 
" thorouf^-paced docitrine, that doctrine which, eant- 
" ing in at one ear, poces through tbe head, and goes 
>" out at the ether." 

Nothing wone than this appearing in bit papers, and 
no évidence arising agaînat faim, he wa« set at fibôty. 

It wiD not be lupposed that a nian of his cbarectet 
attained high dinutiea in the Church ; but he atîll re- 
tained the ftienoahip, and frequented the conversa- 
tion, of a veiT Dumeroua and siàendid set of acqiuùn- 
tance. He died July l6, 17S6, in tbe 66th yeor of his 
âge. 

Of his poema, niany are of that îiregular kind which, 
when he tbmied his poetical character, was supposed to 
be Pindarîdc. Having fixed his attention on Cowley ' 
as s model, he hos attempted in some sort to rival faim, 
and haï written a Hymn to Darknetr, evidently aa a 
eounterpart to Cowley'i Hymn to Light. 

This hymn seems tv be ois beat performance, and is, 
for the most part, imagined witb great vigour, and exr 
pressed with great propriety. 1 will not transcribe it. 
rhe seven first stanzas are good'; but the third, fburth, 
and seventh, are the best ; the eigfatfa seems to învolve 
a contradiction ; tbe tenth is exqnisitety beautîftd ; the 
tbirteenth, fborteentb, apd Sfteôith, are partly m^tho- 
It^^iol and partly rdfnons, and tberefore not snibUe 
ta escb other : he migiit batter haw made the wiiole 
merely philosophie^. 
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Thm tte two atanui in thig poem where Yalden 
n»y be sumected, tbough Iterdl}' convîcted, ot bsving- 
offliinilted tne Ht/mmi» ad UiÊhroM a( Wonerus, in tbe 
sûcth stanaa, whicb snBwera in some aort to tbeM linei : 

lUa BUop iU i M l noctomis numitte ■acrùi— ' 
Perque via» emre ncnis dat specOa flgurli, 
Manesqn* oultM nudkit ululstc para^w 
Bob nocttni, «t qncatu nMn comytare pmntUi. 

. And again, ■! the concliuiou : 

nia Boo Mntum McluiSt «otpore tom 
Htud imnuruii j^ ra(fcntf> Mcula tapMh 
Brga uU poMKiBUB aiiiBdi compaga aoUUi 
Hmac renim molcm auprenui (tMiimpatrit bon 
Ipsa levés dneres nube amplectetur apaca. 
Et prlaco imperio ruraue dÔQÛnabitur umbRa. 

His HjnRN M il<^ b not «qntl to the otbo*. H* 
wçeaa to think dut tiwre i« ma Eaat ■bwrfuta ■nd pan> 
tiv« where llie Mnntinc lûn. 

In tbc latt itHui, luving racntioned thc cmktcR 
eroption of new-cre&tcil Lignt, he taj», 

Awbile tb' Alaighty wmiidnng «oocL 

He ouglit to liave remenibered that Infinité Know- 
ledge can never wonder. AQ wonder h Ûte efièct ot 
novdtv npon ignoranee. 

Ck Ida other poeins ït ïa miffident to say, fbat ttiejr 
deserre pémaal, tbouf^ tbey are not always exact!^ 
pelîahed, though the rhymea are somethnes yerj )ll> 
sorted, and thoug^ fais faulta seem rather tbe omis- 
aicms of idleneas tnan the negligenoea af eathu^tem. 
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TICKELL. 



Thomas Tickell, the son of the révérend Richard 
Tickell, wu bom in 1686, at Bridekirk, in Cumber- 
lond; andin April,1701,becuneamemberof Queen'a 
eoUege in Oxford; in 1708 he waa'made Maater «f 
Art» ; and, tva years attermaâs, waa cboaen fellow ; 
for irhich, as he did not comply witli the Htatutes b^ 
taking «ndera, he obtained a dîspensation Prom the 
crown. He held hia Fellowship tîll 17S6, and then 
vacated ît, by roarrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell waa not one of thow acholan who wear 
KWay dieir lîvCH in closeta; he entered early into the 
world, and wu long busy In publick aâàira, in whîch 
be waa initiated under the patronage of Addiam, 
whoae notice he i« laid ta hâve gained oy hia Tersea in 
praifle of Roramond. 

Ta those versea it would not bave been juat ta deny 
regard, for they contaîn some of the most devant en- 



comiaslâok atraina ; «nd, among the innumerafale poema 
of the same kind, it will be hard to find one with whîch 
they heed to fear a comparison. It may deserre ob> 
•erration, that, when Fopewrote long afterwarda in 
praise of Addiaon, he bas copîed, at least bas reaem- 
bled, Tickell: 

Let joy salute 6dc Rosamoncla't shade. 
And wre»thi of myrtle crown Ibe kjïelj miid, 
WhlJc DOW perbaiH with Dida's ghoat ahs raves. 
And heaiB and tells the stor; of Ùidr loi«s : 
Alike tbej mourti, alike th^ bleu thdr taU, 
Since Love, which made tbem wretcbcd, made Ibcm gnat ; 
Nor longer that releotleu doom bonoan, 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addiloo. 

Tben future age« with dellght ahall aee 
How Plato'a, B^on'i, Newton'*, looka agrée; 
Or in tair aetitm laïucl'd budi be diowii, 
A Viigi] theie. and hère an Addiaoo. 

Pepz. 
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He i^odnced anotber |»ece of the sune kind at the 
ippeirance of Cato, wttli eqaal skill but Dot equal hap- 
pmem. 

Wben tbe minirters of cjueen Anne were negotiatin^ 
with Fiance, Tickell publisLed Tht Frotpect of Peace, 
apoem, of which the tendency was to reclaim the na- 
don ùom the pride of conqueat to the pleasurea of tran- 
qoiUity. How far Tickell, whOm Swift afterwardi 
mentioned as Whiggitsimusy faad then connected hîm- 
lelf'with any psrty, I know not: this poetn certainlj'' 
did not fl^ter the practices or promote the opinions of 
the met) by vfaom ne was afterwardi befriended. 

Mr. Addigon, however he hated the men then in 
power, aoffered his friendship to prevail over hia pubr 
lick ipirit, and gave in the Speclalor sucb praises of 
tickell'i poeni, that when, aiter having long wiahed to 
pernse it, 1 laid bold on it at last, I thought ît unequa! 
to the honoun which it had received, and found it a 
piecetobeapproTedratherthanadmired. Butthehope 
adted by a work of genius being gênerai and indefî- 
nite, ia larely gratified. Tt wsa read at that time with 
ta mucb&Tour that six edîtîoDS were aold. 

At the arrivai of King Geor^ he aung Tke Royal 
Progrest ; whicb, being inserted lu the Speclalor, {a well 
known ; and c^ which it îs just to cay, that it îs nmther 
tiigh nor low. 

The poetical incident of moat iraportuice in Tickell'a 
life was his publication of the first Dook of the lUad, ai 
tnuslated by himself, an apparent opposition to Ptme'B 
Homer, of which the &nt part made its entrance into 
the world at tiie same time. 

Addiaon dedared tiiat the rival versions were both 
good, but that Tickell's was tbe beat that ever was 
znade; and wîth Addison, the wîta, his adhérents and 
foUowers, were certain to concur. Pope does not ap<' 
pear to hâve been mnch dismayed; foT," aays he, " I 
" hâve the town, that ia the mob, on my aide." But he 
remarks, " that it ia common for the smaller party to 
" make up in diligence what they want in numbôra ; 
.he appeàls to the people aa his proper judges; and; 
" if they are not inclined toi condemn him, he îa in lit- 
" Û9 care about the faigh-%ers at Button's." 
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Pope <Ud not )ot)|^ think Addwon ui iroportiid judge ; 
£or he conùilered him as the writor of Tioie)]'» venÎMi. 
The reaBons for h!a auspidon I will literally tnpKiïbe 
fimn Mr. Smnce's Collection. 

"Therehsd beenaC(ddnen(Miâ Mr.rMie)between 
" Mr. Addison and me for eotae time ; and ve bad not 
" been in company togetber, for a good whîle, any. 
" where but at Button'g coffechouse, wbere I uaed to 
'" see him almost everj day— On his toeediig me tbcra 
'" one day in particulâr, he took me rade, and taid he 
" sbould be glad to dinc with me, at su^ a tavem, if t 
" staid till UOM people were gone (BudgeU aod Fhi- 
"Un). Wewent BCcordingly; and aAer dinner Mr. Ad- 
" diBon aaid, ' That be had wsntcd for tometdme to talk 
" with me; that bii friend Tickell had formerly, whilst 
" at Oxford, traoslated tbe first book of the lUad: that 
" he designed to print it, and had deeîted bim to look 
" it over ; that he muât therefore beg tbat I would not 
" désire him to look over my first book, becauae if he 
" did, it would haVe the air of double- dealing. I aasit» 
« red bim tbat I did not at aU take it il! of Mr. Tickdl 
" that he was going to publish faia translation ; Ùmi ha 
" certùnly had bb mach right ta tnuulatc any autfaor 
" aa myaeif ; and diat pubbritîng both wu entering on 
" a &ir stage. I then added, that I would not àatire 
" bim to look over my firat book of the lUad, becaïue 
" he had looked ov« Mr. TickeU'a ; but caotd wiah ta 
" hâve the benefit of bis obserrationa on the second, 
" which l had then Gniahed, and which Mr. Tickell fawl 
" not touched upon. Accon^gly I sent hhn tbe te- 
" cond book the next moming ; and Mr. Addison a few 
" daye after retnmed it, with very high coràtoendations. 
" Soon after it was generally known that Mr. Tickell 
" wa* publishing the 6rat book of the Iliad, I met Dr. 
" Yoong in the street ; and upon our falUng ioto that 
" Rutnect, the Doctor ejcpreaied a great deal of snrpriae 
" at Tick^fl having had such a translation so loog by 
" him. He aaid, that it wai inconcetvable to him, anâ 
" that there must be some mistakc iii the tnatter ; that 
" each lued to oommunicate to tbe other whatever ve^ 
" ses they wrote, even ta the least thinga ; tbat Tickell 
" could not bave been buiied in ao long a wtwk there 
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" vitlKmt bis knoTing something of the matter ; an<l 
" that he had nerer faeard a single word of it till on this 
" oeCMÙm. The suiprise of Dr. Young, togetiier with 
" whiA Steele has aaid agaînst Tickell in rotation to tbis 
" kfimir, make it highly probable tbat thtire waa some 
" underhand dealing in that bnsînesa; and indeed Tic- 
" kell htmMlf, who m a very fair wortJiy roan, lias since 
" in a nianiier as good as owned it to me. When it 
" was introduced into b conversation between Mr. Tic- 
" kelI and Mr. Pope, b; a third person, Tickcll did not 
" deny it; which, conaidering bis bonour and leal for 
" hk departed &iend, was the some aa owning it." 

UptMi tbeae anapiciona, vith vhicfa Dr. Warburton 
hints tbat other circumstancea concorred. Pope always 
in bis Art of Sinking quotes thia book as the work of 
AddisoD. 

To compare tfae two translations would be tedious; 
the palm is now gîven universally to Pope ; but 1 think 
tbe Srst lînes of TickeH'B were rather to be preferred ; 
and Pope seems to hâve since borrowed sometbing front 
them in the correction of his ovn. 

Wben the Hanover succession was disputed, Tickell 
gave what assistance his pen could supply. His Let' 
terlo Avignon atands high among party-poems; it es- 
presses coDtempt without coarseness, and superiority 
withont instdence. It had the succees which it deser- 
▼ed, being five times printed. 

He was now inttmatEly united to Mr. Addieon, wbo, 
when he went into Ireland as secretary to the lord Sun- 
derland, took bim thither and employed hira in pub- 
lîck business; and when (I7l7)aflerward8 be rose to 
be secretary of state, n)ade him under-secretery. Their 
friendship seems to bave continued without abatement; 
for wben Addison died, he left him the charge of piib- 
lîahing his worke, with a solemn recommendation to 
the patronage of Craggs. 

To thèse works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beauties to' the assistance 
which mieht be euspected to bave strengthened or em- 
bellisbed liis earlier coropoeitîoDs; but neither he noi- 
Addison ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphe ; nor is a more sub- 
OS 
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lim« or mtXK élégant funenl-poem to be fouod in thé 
whote compau (tf Englîrfi literatore. 

He wa» afterwards (about HiS') vaaàe secreUry to 
Uie Lords Jiutîces of Irelnnâ, a place otgrtaX honour; 
in which be continued till 1740, wbea be dted on the 
twenty third of April, at Bath. 

Of the poema yet unmentioned, tbe langet is Ken- 
fingUm Gardent, ofwhich the venifîcation is smooth and 
degant, but the fiction imskiliully cocapouoded of Gre- 
tion Deities, and Gothîck Faines, Neither Bpecies of 
thoae exploded Beinss cohM bave dooe madi; and, 
vben tbey are brougfat together, they only make each 
other contetoptible. To T^ckell, howerer, cannot be 
reiitied a high place aniong tbe minor poets ; nor sbould 
it be foTgotten tbat he was one of tiie contributors to 
tbe SpedtUor. With respect to hts personal charact«r, 
he il said to hsve been a mon of gajr. conversation, at 
least a temperate lover of wîne and company, and in 
his domestick relations without censure. 

I 
I 
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Op Mr. Hahmond, thoiigh be be well renieinl>eTË(I as 
a Dun esteemed and caressed br the el^ant and the 
great, I was at firet able to obtain no other memorials 
then such as are supplied by a book called Cibber't Lives 
oflke PoeU ; of wnich 1 take thia opportunily to testify 
that it was not written, nor, I belicve, ever seen, by 
eîtber of tbe Cibbers; but woa tbe work of Robert 
Shields, a native ofScotland, aman ofveryacute u^derr 
standing, though with little sdiolastick éducation, who, 
not long afler the publication of hia work, died in Lon- 
don of a consumption. Hie life vas virtuous, and bis 
end was pious. Theopfailns Cibber, then a prisoner 
fbr debt, imparted, as I was told, bis name for ten gui- 
neas. The manuscript of Shidds is now in my p<Ases- 
aîon. 

I bave since found that Mr. Shïelda, though he was 
no négligent inquirer, liad been misled by fâlse ao 
countij for he relates that James Hammond, the au- 
thor of the Elégies, wrs the son of a Turkey nierchant, 
aod had some office at the Prince of Wales"» court, till 
love of a lady, wbose name was Dashwood, for a tîme 
disordered bis understanding. He was unestinguisb- 



ablj amorouB, and bis mistresa inesorebly cruel. 

Of this narrative, part îs true and part fâlse. He 
vas the second son of Antbonv Hammond, a man of 
note amon^ the wits, çoets, and parlismentary orators, 
în the beginning of this centuiy, who waa allied to Sir 
Robert Walpole by manying his sîater. * He wae 
bom about I710, and educated at Westminster* scttool ; 
but it does not appear that he was of any university. 
He waa equerry to the Prince of Wales, and seona to 



' Thia account û stiil emiBeouB. Jamea Hammond wu of a 
diRIveiit ftmil;, the eecord «on of Anthony Hammond, of Somer- 
iliam>fdace, in Ihe county of Huntingdon, Biq. See Gent. Mag. 
vol. LVll. 
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have corne very early înto publick notice, and to hâve 
been diatingiiisheil by those whose &iendshipB pre- 
jndiced mankînd at ihat tiiiie in favour of the msn on 
whom they were bestoned ; for he was the compaaîon 
of Cobham, Lyttleton, and Chesterfield. He is said to 
have divided hia lîfe between pleasure and books; in 
his retirement forgetting the town, and in his gaiety 
losîng the Btudent. Of his literary hours ail the efiecta 
are bere exhibited, of which the Elégies were written 
very early, and. the Prologue not long before his deatfa. 

In I74I1 he waa chosen into parlianient for Truro ïo 
Cornwall, probably one of thoee who were elected by 
the Frince's influence ; and died next year, in June, at 
Stowe, the famous seat of Lotd Cobham. His roistresa 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. The 
character which her lover bequeatfaed her was, îndeed, 
not likely to attract courtehipi 

The élégies were published afler hia death; and 
wfaile the Writer's name waa remembered with fond- 
ness, they were read with a résolution to admire them, 

The recommendatory préface of the éditer, who was 
then believed, and îs now affirmed by Dr. Mat^ to be 
the Earl of Chesteriîeld, raised strong préjudices in 
their favour. 

But of the préfacer, whoever he was, ît may be rea- 
sonably suspected that he never read the poems ; (ôr 
he professes to value thecn for a very high speeiet of 
excellence, and recommends them as the genuine efTu- 
sions of the mind, which expresses a real passion in the 
language of nature. But Uie truth is, thèse élégies 
have neither passion, nature, nor mannera. Where 
there ie fiction, there îs no passion: he that describes 
hiniself aa a shepherd, and his Neœra or Délia as a 
shepheideas, and talk'a of goats and lambs, feels no pas- 
sion. He that courts his mistreas with Roman image- 
ry deserves to lose her ; for she may with good reason 
suspect his gincerity. Hammond has few sentiments 
drawn from nature, and few images from modem life. 
He produces nothing but fHgid pedantry. Il would 
be hard to find in ail liis productions three stanaag that 
deserve to be remembered. 
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Like otber lorers, he tfaramtei» the Udj wîth àyiag ; 
and -wtut tb» shall falloir i 

Wilt thou in tean tby lovei's cône «tlend? 

With ejea averted light the sdIbdii P7re| 
Till ail around tba dolcfitl flamu bbcciuI. 

Thcn, slDwIy dnking. by dcgicea e^nre ? 
To Booth the hovering BOul Tw thinc Uie Cara, 

With plaintive ait* ta lead the mounifUI band ; 
In midc «ecdi tha goMan «aie to boar. 

And cuU my «abea with th; trtwnhllng hand. 

Fanchala'* odoure be thelr coMIj ftaat. 

And ail the prlde of Aala'i ftagrant jear t - 

Œve theiD lb« tnuuna of the Autheit Ea», 
And, wbat ia itill more predous, gl*c th j Mai. 

Surely no blsme can taH upon s nymph who rc- 
jected a svain of so little meaDÎng. 

Hîs verses are not ru^ged, but they bave no tveet- 
ness; tbey Dever gtide m a ttreani of melody. Wby 
Hammond or otber «rttcrt hâve thought the quatrain 
of ten syllables elegiac, it is dïfficult to t«tl Th« cha- 
racter m tbe Elegy is gentlenesB and tenuity; but tbîs 
stanza bas been pronounced by Dryden, vhoïe know- 
ledge of Engliah mètre was not inconsidersble, to b^ 
the mort magraficent of bU the ineaaures which ou; 
liatgaagc aSmit. 
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Or Mr.* Sohervile's life I tun not ftble to say sny 
thîiig that can Batiefy curiosity. 

Ele was a gentleman whose estate was in Warwick- 
ahire; his house, where he was bom in 1693, is called 
£daton, a aeat inherited from a long line of jtnceston; 
far he was said to be of th« first family va his county. 
Me tella «f hiraself that he was boni near the Avon'a 
banks. He was bred at Winchoster-schaolj aiid was 
elected fellow of New Collège. It does not appear tbat 
in the places of his éducation be exhibited any on- 
GOQiraon proofs of geniiis or literature. His powers 
were first displayed in the coontry, wbere he was dis- 
tinguished as a poet, a gentleman, and a skilfiil and 
usefui justice of the peace. 

Of aie dose of his life, those whom his poems hara 
deliphted viU read with pain the following account, 
copied from the letters of his friend Shenstone, by 
whom he was too much resembled. 

" — Oor old friend Somervile js dead ! I did not 
" imaeine I could bave been so sony as I find myself 
" on tbb occas\oa.f-~Sublatiim quœnmus. I can now 
" excuse ail his foibles ; impute thetn to âge, and to 
" distreas of circumstances; the last of thèse cMisider- 
" ations wrings my very soûl to think on. For a man 
" of high spîrit, consuous of havîng (at least in one 
" production) generally pleased the world, to be plagued 
" and threstened by wretches that are low in every 
" sensé ; to be forced to drink himself into pains of thé 
" bodj', in order to get rid of the pains oftne niind,-is 
" a misery." 

He died July IQ, 1742, and was buried at Wottan, 
near H^ley on Arden. 

His distressea need not be much pitied : his estate is 
said to bave been fifteen bundred a year, which by his 
death devolved to Lord Somervile of Scotland. His 
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ttiotlier iadeed, wbo lived till ninety, had s jointure of 
«ix hundred. 

It is with regret that I ûaà my »elf not better enabled 
to exhibit memorials of a writer wbo at ieaat must be 
alloved to bave «et a good example to nien of bis owq 
daas, by devoting part of hia time ta.el^;ant ktiow* 
leâge; and wbo lias shewii, by tbe sutnects wbich hia 
poetry bas adorned, that tt îs practicabfe to be at once 
a skUful sponaman and a man of Ictters. 

Somervile- bas tried many modes of poetry; and 
though perh^ be bas not in any reached siich excel- 
lence as to raue much envy, it raay commonly be said 
at least, that " he writes very well for a gentleman." 
Hîs gerîouB pièces are soiuetïmes elevated, and his tri- 
flea are aometîmes élégant. In his verses te Addison, 
the couplet which mentions Clio is wrîtten with tbe 
most exquisiU delicacy of praîae ; it exhibits one of 
thoae happy strttkes that are seldora attained. In hîs 
Odes to Marlborough there are beautiful lines; but in 
the second Ode be shews that be knew little of bis he- 
TO, when he talks of his private virtues. His subjects 
are commonly such as require no great depth of thought 
or energy of expression. His Fables are gsnerally stale. 
and therefore exdte no curiosity, Of hie favourite, 
The Ttvo Springt, tbe fiction is unnatural, and the mo- 
ral inconsequential. tn his Taies there b too much 
coarseness, with too little care of language, and not sufl 
ficient rapidîty of narration. 

Hia great work is his Chase, wbich he undertook in 
his matiirer âge, when hie ear was împroved to the 
approbation of falank verse, of wbich however bis two 
fint linea gave a bod spedmen. To this poem praise 
cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by sportsmen 
to Write witii great intelligence of bis subiect, wbich is 
the firrt requisite to excellence ; and though it is împos- 
nble to intereat the common readere of verse in the dan- 
gers or pleasures t^ the chase, he bas done ail that tran- 
aitim aod variety could easily eiFect; and bas with 
great propriety enlarged hîs plan by the modes of hun- 
ting osed in oUier countries, 

With still lésa judgment did he chose blank verse as 
tfac vehido of Rvral SporU. If blank verse be not tu- 



' nid and gorgeoa», it ù criniled piow; aad fe^j*"* ï- 

magef in bboured lansuage oave nothing to recommaid 
tbem but abaord ncmSty, «hidt, «intmg the attractions 
of Nabirc, catmot [deaae long. Ona excellsaoe of Tiie 
Sjalaidid SUHinga, âiat it ia aborf. DngDÎ» cm grm- 
tùyuoUtagttioMuitàaeàrm. 
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tr h» been obswved în sli age«, tlut the «avantages 
of lumire or of fortune hâve contrîbuted very little to 
Ibe ^onMAîon of hi^iness ; (tnd that ihoBe whom the 
■pleiiiiaar of their rank or die extent of their capachy 
bave pUced apon the aumenits of 4iuin&n life, bave not 
ofiien giren «ny just occaaion to envy in those V^m lo^ 
«p t» theiti irotn a lower station ; whether it be that 
u^MTent miperiorit; incites £1^'^ <le«îgni, and gnMt 
^i^iifl are naturally liable to &tal miscarriagei, or thst 
tbe gênera lotofmankîod ii misery, and the misfcv- 
taaes of those whow «prinence drew upon tbem an uni- 
versai atteatÏMi hâve been more carefully reeorded, b^ 
cause they weiB mare generdly obaerved, and hâve im 
nslity been onty more conspicuona tfaan those ofotbcra, 
DOt more fréquent or more severe. 

That affluenoe and power, advantageB estrinsick and 
adveiititiotu, and therefore easily genarable from tbose 
by whom th^ are poseessed, sfaouta very often flatter 
the œïnd wi^ expectations oif felicity which they can- 
not give, nuaes no astoniahment ; but it Beema rational 
ta hope, that int^lectud greatnees sbould produoe bet- 
teresêcts; that ninds quatiSed for great attaiiimenta 
sbmdd first endeavoor thrar owo benefit ; and that they 
who are most able to teach i>thera theiray to haj^ineBs, 
ahould with most certainty follow it theraselves. 

But this expectation, howem' plausible, has been 
very frequeatly disappoînted. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil bistory hâve been very o(tea no ïess re- 
. markable for what Uïey hâve guffered, than for whitt 
they bave atcbieved; and volumes hâve been writtcn 
•nly to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and re- 
late tbdr unhappy Hves snd untimely deaths. 

To theae mournful narratives, 1 am about to add the 
Life of Richard Savage, a man whose writings entitle 
Itïm to an emine^ rank in the classes of learning, and 
wluM» mi>f<ntuDe> daim « dagree of compassion not 
Vol. VII. P 
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dtwajs due to tbe unlu^y, as they vere often the <!aa' 
Beauences of Uie crîmea of otfaen, rather than hts ovn. 
In the year lf>97i Anne Countesa of MaccksfieÛ, 
having lived some time upcm veiy uneosy terras wîtb 
her husband, Aought a puolick confeMion of adullery 
the most obvioua and expeditious melSod of obtainine 
her liberly ; and tberefore dedared, thst the chiÛ wiu 
whidi abc vas thea great waa bcgotten by the Earl 
Bmn. Tfais, aa may be imaghied, made her hiuband 
no less deairous of a aepantîoii than heraelf, and be pto- 
aecutedhisdetign in themoateffeetiialiQKiuier; forhc 
i^^died not to the ecclesiastîcal courts toi a divorce, 
' but to tbe parlîammt for an oct, by which his maniage 
mig^t be maaolved, the nuptial cN»itract totaSy annuU- 
ed, and thedûldren of hia wife iUegitimated. Thia act, 
after the usual délibération, he obtained, though with- 
ont tbe approbadoH of a«Hne, who conaidered mairiage 
aa an affair only cognizable by ëccl«aiaatical judgea; * 
and on MaKh Sd ira* separated from hia wife, whoM 
fortune, which waa very great, was repaid her, and who 
hating, aa well aa her nuaband, the hberty of making 
auother cboice, wat in a short time married to Colond 
Brett. 

Wbile the Earl of MacdesGeld waa prosecuting thia 
afiàÎT, hia wife waa, on tbe lOth of January, 1697-8, de- 
livered of a ton ; and the Eari Rivera, by appeariog to 
eonaider him as his awn, left nime any reaaon to doubt 
of tbe aincerity of her déclaration ; for be wa* hia god- 
father, «nd gave hitn hia own name, which waa by hia 
diraction inaerted in the regiater of St. Andrew's parish 
in Holboni, but unfortunately left him to tbe cars of 
hia mother, wbom, aa ah« waa now aet free &Mn her 



' Tbi> jCBT mu made ninirliBble by the dissolution of a mai^ 

Tiage •olemnized in the face of the church. Sd.LUoH'a RivjET. 

The foUowlng protest la tepaterei in the booki c^ the Hauie of 

DiiMntieiit. 
BeisuBe we concelve tbat thU la the firat bill of that nature Uut 
hath poaseil, where there waa nat a divorce fîrsl obUined In tht 
SpititUBi Court; which we look upon oa an ill précèdent, andiDif 
be of dangwrona cossequence In the ftiiure. . 

Uaufax. 'RocHrBTBB. 
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buabaad, he pTobabljr imagined likely to treat wîttr 
great tendeiOMB the child tbat bad contributed to ao 
• pleaaïng an eveiit. It is not indeed cmj to discover 
irhat motives could be found to oTerbalance that na- 
tural affecdon qf a parent, or wbat interest coûld bc 
promoteâ by iieglect or cruelty. The dread of shame 
or of -paretty, by which eome wretchea hâve been in- 
cited to abaudm or to mnrder their children, cannot 
be BQpposed to hâve afiécted a waman who Iiad pro- 
claimed her crimes and solidted reproach, and on wbom 
the demency of the législature had undeservedly be- 
«towed a fortune, which would hâve been very httle 
diminiahed by the expensea which the care of her child 
could hâve l^ought upon her. It was therefore not 
Kkely that ehe would be wicked without temptation ; 
that aha would loolc npan her son from bia birth witli 
a kindof resentment and abfaorrence; and, instead of 
supporting, assisting, and defending hiin, delight to 
■ee him struggling with miaery, or that ehewould take 
every opportunily of aggravating bis misfortunes, and 
^utnicting bi« resaurc«s, and witb an implacable and 
reatlesa cruelty continue ber persécution ftoia the firit 
bour of hii Uk to the lasL 

But whatever were her motives, no soonsr vas her 
■on bOTn, than abe diacovered a resolutirai of diaovning 
him; and in a very short time removed him from her 
sightj by committÎDg him to the core of « poor woman, 
wbom abe dirccted to educate him as ber own, and en- 
joined never to infbrm bim of bis true parents. 

Such waa the b^înning of tha life of Richard Savage. 
Bom with a légal claim to bonour and to affluence, lie 
waa ia twa months itlegitimated by the parliament, and 
disowned by bis mother, doomed to poveity and ob- 
Bcurity, and launched upon the océan of life, only that 
be nught be awallowed by îta quick-sanda, or dashed 
upon ita rocka. 

Hia mother could not indeed infect othera with Ùt» 
■ame cruelty: As it was impossible to avoid the in- 
qoîries which tbe curioaity or tendemesa of her relations 
made after her cbild, she was obliged to gtve aome ac- 
coatjt of the measures she had taken ; and her mother, 
tbf Lady Ma»oa, wbethsr in approbation of her design, 
PS 
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«r ta prevcnt more criDiirwl contrivances, èngâged to 
tnnsact with the nurie, to pa; her for ber.carc, uid U» 
(Uperiutend the éducation of tbe cliild. 

In thia chariuble office she waa asaiated bj bû god- 
tBOther Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she liv^, alwayatook- 
ed upoii him wjcb that tenderness wliîch.the barbarie 
<^hisinotherinadepeculiarly iiecesMry ; butherdeath, 
wbich happened in hîs tenth year, visa another of the 
rotsfortunea of bia cliildhoodi for tliougb «hc kindly 
endeavoured lo alleviute liis loes hy a \egaxj of tbree 
hundred pounds, ^et, aa he bad noUe to proaecMt* hû 
claim, to ïheltoi hun from oppreaiien, at call in law to 
the assistance of justice, her wiU waa eluded b y tlw 
«xecutors, and no part of the moiiey w«a ever poîd. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoiwti. Tbe 
Lady Mason still ctHttinued her care^ and diiected bim 
to pe placed at a small grammar-sdiool near St. Al- 
ban's, where he was called by the qame of hia nmae, 
without the least intimation that he had a dain to uij 
other. 

Hère hewas initiated in literature, and passed thtoi^i 
MVtral of the classe», with «bat rapiditf or with.what 
applause cannot now be known., As be always apoks 
with respect of hia master, it is probable that tbe mean 
rank In which he then appeared did not hinder hia 
geniua from being dietinguished, or bis induatry from 
Seing lewarded ; and if in ao low a state he obtained 
distinction and rewarda, it is not likely that they were 
gained but by geniua and induatry. 

It i« very reasonable to conjecture, that Uaa^pëca- 
tion waa equal to hia abilities, because hia improTement 
was more tban proportioned to the opportunities whù^ 
he enjojred ; not can it be donbted, tnat if hia eorliest 
productions had been preaerved, like thoae of happier 
■tndenta,.we might in sfune faave found viaorous salliea 
of that Bprightly huraouT which distiagtHfâiea The Au- 
tkor lo be St, and in othra'a strong touches of that ar- 
dait imssiDatipn wbich painteâ the solema scanea of 
TA< JVoHderer. 

While fae waa tbus cultîvating bis genius, hû &ther 
fhe. E»rl Bivers waa aeized with a distenaper, wbicfa îb 
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a bWi dme pat an end to hîs life.* He bad frequent- 
ly inquired ^^r bis son, and bad olways been amused 
with gilladouB and evasive angwere; but, being now 
îa his own opinion on bis deatb-bed, ho thought it bis 
dn^ to provide for him smong bis other natural chil- 
dren, and therefbre demandai a positiva- aeceunt of 
him, with an îtnportunity not tobe<]iVerted or denied. 
His motber, who could Âo longer refuse an ansver, de< 
termined at least to give aucb aa shoald eut him off for 
everfrom tiiat happiness which compétence afibrds, and 
therefore declared that he was dead ; which îs perbape 
the firat instance of a lie invented by a motber to de- 
prive her son ofaproriBÏon which was deiigned him bv 
another, and wfaicb she could not espect berself, thougn 
be ahould lose it 

This was thereforb an act of wickedneaB wbîcb could 
DOt be defeatied, because it could not be «uspected ; tbe 
Eari did not imagine there could exist in a botnan 
fbrm a mother tbat would ruin ber son wîthout enrich- 
ing bersdf, and therefora bestowcd upon aome other 
persoD BÎic tbousand pounds, which he liad in his witl 
beqiwathed to Savage. 

Tbe eame cruelty which indted bis mother to inter- . 
cept this provision wbich had been intended bim, 
prompted her in a short time to another prcject, a pro- 
ject wortby of sucfa a disposition. She endeavoured to 
rid henelf from the dangers of being at any time made 
known to bim, by aenduig him secretly to the Ameri- 
can Plantaticma.+ 

By whose kindncss this scheme was conntern^ed, or 
by whoge inter^aition she was îndiiced to lay aside her 
design, I know not; it is not improbable that the Lady 
Mason mîght persuade or compel her to desiat, or per- 
haps she oould not eaaily Srù accomplices wicked 
enough to concur in so cruel an action ; for it may be 
conceived, that those, who had liy a long gradation of 
gnilt hardened their bearts against the sensé of common 
wickedness, would yet be shocked at tlie design of a 
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nother to expoM her ton to ilaveiy and «utt, to ex- 
poBe bira witaout interest, snd without prorocation ; 
and Savage might on this occasion 6nd protectors and 
adroeates among tbose wbo had long tnûled in crimes, 
and wliom corapaasion had never touched betote, 

Beii^ bindend, by wbaterer means, from battiahing 
faim into antAber conntry, sfae formcd won after k 
•dieme for bonring him in povetty and obsctirity îd 
hiBOwri; and thst bis statioiiof life, if not tbe place of 
bis résidence, might keep him for ever at a dîatance 
frora her, she ordered him to be placed wiib a shoe- 
maker in Holbom, that, after tbe uaual tîme o€ trial, 
he mîght become bis apprentice.* 

It ts generslly reported, that tbis project was for 
aome time Bucceaaful, and'that S&vage was enaployed 
at the awl longer tfaan be was willing to confessj nor 
was it perhapa any great advantage to him, that an un- 
ezpected discovery determined him to quit his occupa- 
tion. 

About this time bia nurse, wbo had always treated 
bim 88 her own son, died ; and it was natural for bim 
to take care of thoae eSecta which by lier deatb -were, 
a* he imagined, become bia own ; he therefore went to 
her hanse, opened hefboxes, and exarained her pap^s, 
among whicn he found aome lettera written to ber hy 
tfae Lady Mason, which informed bim of bis birtb, and 
tbe reasons for which it was concealed. 

He was no longer satis&ed witb the employment 
whicb had been allotted bim, but thought ne had a 
rigbt to ahare the afflueiice of bia motiier ; and thne- 
fore without scruple applied to her as her son, and 
made use of every art to awaken ber tenderoeas, and 
aUract her regard. But neither his lettera, nor tbe in- 
terpoaition of thoae frienda which his merit or his dis- 
tress procured him, made any impression upon her mind. 
She still reaolved to neglect, though she could no lon- 
ger disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he fVequently solicited her 
to admit him to see ber; she avoided him witfa tbe 



* Savage'a Prethce lo his Migcellanic*. 
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moat vigilant preauitîon, and taàereâ him to be ex- 

cluded from her house, by whonuoever he mij^ht be 
intioduced, and what reawn aoever be mîght give foi 



Savage was at the ume tîme so touched wîth the 
diacovmy of bis reol mother, that it was bis fréquent 
practice to walk in the dark eveniaga* for several houra 
before her door, in bopes of seeing her as she migfat 
corne by acddent to the window, or cross ber apaiU 
ment with a candie in ber band. 

Bat ail bis aseiduity and tendemesa were wîthout ef- 
fect, for hecould neîther soften her heart nor open ber 
hftnd, and was reduced to tbe utmoat miserîea of want, 
wbile be was endeavouring to aWaken tbe affection of 
« motber. He was tberefore obli^ed to seek some 
oûter means dT aupport; and, baving no profeesion, 
bécane by neceesity an author. 

At tbis time tbe attention of ail tbe literary world 
was engroased by tbe Bangorîao contrav»ay, vhich 
filled tbe preae with pamphlets, and the coffee^bousea 
witfa disputants. Of tbia aubject, as moat popular, he 
made choice for bia firat attempt, and, without any 
other knowledge of tiie question than he hod caaually 
collected irom conversation, publisbed a poem against 
the Biabop.t 

Wbat was the auccesa or roerit of this peribnnance, 
I know not ; it waa probably lost among the innumera- 
ble pamphlets to whicb tbat dispute gave occasion. 
Mr, Savage was himaelf in a llttle time ashamed of it, 
abd CTdeavoured to suppress it, by deatroying ail the 
copies that he could collect 

He tfaen attempted a more gainful kind of writing,^ 
and in his eighteentb year ofTered to the stage a comedy 
borrowed irom a Spanish plot, whicb was refused 1^ 
the players, and was tberefore givcn by him to Mr. 
Bnllock, wfao, baving more interest, made some slight 
altérations, and brought it upon the stage, under the 



* S«c th« Plaln Dealer. 

t It «ai caltrd " Hm Battle of tbe Pan^ets." 

t Jacob'i Lives of the Dnmatick Poett. 
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title of Womati'g a Riddk,' but alloved the unhapi^ 
atithor no part of the profit. 

Not discourageci however «t his repulee, he wrote 
two yeara aflcrwariU Ltn:e in a VeU, another coniedy, 
borrawed likewtse from the Spanish, but with little 
better success tlian betbre ; for tliough it wfls received 
and acted, y«t it appeared so late in the year, that tbe 
BuUiOT obtained no other advantage Irom it, than tbe 
acquaintânce of Sir Richard Steele snd Mr. Wilks, by 
whom he was pitied, carested, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steelc, having dedared ïn fais favour 
with ail the ardour of benevolence which constituted 
hia cbaracter, pratnoted hia interest with the utmost 
zeal, related bia miefoitunes, aj^lauded bia merit, took 
mil the opportun ities of recommending him, and assert- 
ed, that " the inhumanîty of his mother, had given 
" bim a right to find every good nian bia &ther."t 

Nw was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaîntance 
enly, but Ui his confidence, of which he sometimes r&- 
latëd an instance too estraordinary to be omitted, as it 
afforda a very just idea of his patran's cbaracter. 

He waa once desîred by' Sir Richard, with an air of 
the utmoet îm^iortance, to corne very eariy to his bouse 
the next morning. M^ Savage came as he had promi- 
«cd, found tbe chariot at the door, and Sir Richaru wait- 
ing for him, snd reedy to go out. What was intended, 
and «bitfaer tbey wer« to go, Savage could not conjec- 
ture, and was not wîlling to inquîre; but immediately 
aeatéd bimselfwith Sir' Richard. The coachman was 
ordered to drive, and they hurrîed with the utmost ex- 
pédition to HydC'Park Corner, phere tbey atopped at 
a petty tavem, and rctired to a prîvate room. Sur Rich- 
ard then informed him, tfaat ne intended to publiah a 
pamphlet, and that he bad desired him to corne thither 
tbat he might write for him. Tbey soon aat down to 
the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, tiU 
tbe dinner that bad been ordered was put upon the t^ 



■ This 1^7 vai printed first ia Sto. aftemaidi In ISmo. U 
flfth aditiDD. 
t Plain Dealer. 
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Uë. Savage was aurpriged at tfae meanness of tht en- 
tertainment, and after aome hcBÏt&tion ventured to a>k 
for «ome wine, which Str Richard, not wîthout reluc- 
tance, ordered to be brought. They then finished their 
dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, which tfaey 
conclkided in the aiYemoon. 

Mr. Savage then imaigined his task was oYof, and ex- 
pected tbat Sir Richara woald call for the reckonîn|f, 
and return homej but his expectations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him tbat he waa without money, 
and that the pamphlet must be sold betbre the dinner 
could be paid for ; and Savage \eas therefore obliged to 
go and ofiêr their new production for aale for two gui- 
neos, which with some difficulty he obtatned. Sir Rich- 
ard then retumed home, baving retired that day on- 
ly to avoid his creditorg, and compoted the pamphlet 
only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related anether fact eqaaily uncommon, 
whicb, thougb ît h^s no relation to his life, ought to be 
{weserved. Sir Richard Steele having one day tnvited 
to hia house a great numberof peraonsof the first qna- 
lity, they weresurprbedat the numberoflîveries which 
sarroonded the table ; and afterdinner, when wîneand 
nirth had set tbem free trom the observation of rigid 
ceremoay, one of them inquired of Sir Richard, how 
>ach on espensive train of domesticks could be consia- 
tent with bâ» fortune. %r Richard very frankly con- 
fisaaad; that they were fellows of wfaom he woald very 
wîllingly be rid: and being then askednhy he did not 
discbarge them, dedared that they were bailifTs, who 
hsd întroduced themaelves, with an exécution, and 
whom, sÏDCe he conld'not send Uiem away, be ha«t 
thoa^t it convenient to embelliah with liveries, that 
they might do him crédit while tfaey staîd. 

Hia frienda wére diverted with tha expédient, and by 
pmÎD^ tbe dci>t discharged theii attendance, having &< 
bl^ed Sir Richard to promise that Ihey shoidd never a- 
gkm fiod him graced with a retinue of the same kind. 
Under auch a tutor Mr. Savage waa not tikely to leam 
prudence or frugality ; and pernaps niany of the misfor- 
tUDes whjcli tM want of tnoie virtura brought upoij 
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him in the foUowing parts c^ hia life, might be justly 
jmputed ta so unimproving on example. 

Nor did tbe kindness ofSir Richard end in common 
favoun. He proposed to hâve eitablUbed htm in some 
Bettled Bcheme of life, and to havc contia«ted a kind of 
alliance with bïm, by marcying him to a natural daugfa- 
ter, on vhom he intended to bestow s thouB&nd pounds. 
But, though he vas always lavish of future bounties, h» 
conducHed hia aSâirs in such a manner, tbat be waa ve- 
ry eeldom able ta keep hîs pramiaea, or esecute his o^f n 
intentions; and, as he never waa able to Taise tbe 8um 
which he had ofTered, the marriage waa delayed. In 
the mean tîme he vas afSciouslr informed, tbat Mr. Sa* 
vage had ridiculed bïm ; by which he was ao mudi ex- 
asperated, tbat he withdrew the allowance which Le 
bad paîd him, and never afterwards admitted him to bis 
bonté. 

It ia not indeed unlîkely that Savage might -fay fais 
imprudence expose hïmself to the malice of a taie bear- 
er; for bis patron bad raany follies, which, as bis <ti»- 
cernment easily discovered, bis imagination might some- 
times'incite him to mention too ludicrously. A little 
knowledee of the world is sufficient to discover tbat 
such weakneBB is very common, and tbat there are few 
who do not sonietimee, in the wantonness of thouc^t- 
lesB mirtb, or the beat of transient resentment, spe^ of 
their friends and benefâcton with levity and contempt, 
though in their cooler moments they want neither sensé 
of their kindness, nor révérence for their virtue ; the 
fàult therefore of Mr. Savage was rather négligence 
than ingratitude. But Sir Richard must be likewise ac- 
quitted of severity, for who is dtere that «an patienûy 
bear contempt, l'rom one wbom he haa relievcd and 
supportéd, whose establishment be bas laboured, and 
wbose interest he bas promoted? 

He was now again aDandoned to fortune without any 
other friend than Mr. Wilks; a roan, who, whatercr 
were bis abilities.or skill as an actor, deserves at letst 
to be remembered for hïs virtues,* which are not often 

■ Àa it U a lusa io mankind when any good action is torgoOeai 
I ehall insert another instance of Mt. Wilke*! genenwitjr, v«i7 Ut< 
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tù be found In the worki, and perhans le*3 oAcd in hts 
profession than in otben. To be numane, geneioùa, 
and candid, is a very high degree of aient in any case ; 
but those qualîties deserve stiU greater praisc, when 
thef are found in that condition whiçh makea almost 
every other man, for whatever reaâon, conteniptiiojs, 
insolent, pétulant, selfiab, and brotol. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calainity 
seldom complained without relief, be naturally took an 
unfortunate wit into his protection, and not unly atds- 
ted him tn any casual diatresses, but continued an e- 
qual and eteaily kindneas to the time of hîa deatli. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from 
hit ntotber* fifty pounds, and a promise of one hundred 
andfifty more; but it waathefat«af thta unhappy man, 
that (ew promises of any advantage to him were per- 
fbrmed, His mother was infccted, among others, with 
tbe gênerai madness of the South Sea traffick ; and, ha- 
viiigi|}een disappointed. in her expectetiona, refused to 
l»T libat perhaps notbîng but tbe prospect of sudden 
afflnence prompted her to promise. 

Ile known. Mr. SuAh, a gentleman, edueaUd at Dublin, beiog 
hindered t^ ui iinpediroent in his pionunciatian, from engaging iu 
orders, foi wliich his fiiends designed him, left tais an-n cauncrjr, 
aad came to London in qiusl of emploj'nicnt, but found iiis «olici- 
tations fruitlees, and hia necesmtiea everj day more pressiogi In 
thiï dÎBtresB he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by 
whom it vaa lejecteA Thu» wera hia laat hopcs defeawd, and h« 
bad no othei pnia{iect Ihan of tbe most déplorable poverty. But 
Mi. Wilks IbougM Ua performance, though not p^ect, at leaat 
woithy of Eome reward, and therefore ofTeied him a bonefit. Thia 
fbvoiu he improved wilh sa much diligence, that the houae affbid- 
ed him aconalderable aum, njth wtdch he wenC to Leyden, ap^riied 
bimsslf to the atudy of phytiek, and prosecuted his design wilh w 
much diligence and suceèss, that, when Di. Boerhoave wa» deslred 
by tbe CzaTina to recommend piopcr penons t« introduee into 
Ruceis the practicE and study of [Âysick, Dr. Smilh was nne of 
Ouxe whom he selected. He had a considérable pension setiled on 
him at bris anival, aii4 was one of the chief phyaicians at the Rua- 
nan Court. 

A LettK from Dr. Smith in Ruiria to Mi. Wilks is printed in 
Çbetwood'a Hiatory of the Stage. 

■ *' Thia," " I Write upon the crédit of the author of hia [ifs, 
Which was published in IttT- 
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BoDtf thus oblïged to dépend upcNQ tlie friendsinp 
of Mr. n'ilka, he waa consequcotlf an «niduoiu tîre> 
queuter of tbe théâtres ; sud in a sbôrt tiœ the amuw 
menta of the itage took rach posteuion «^ h» toitid, 
tlut he aever waa absent from a play in Aeveral ycsrs. 

Thû constant attendance naturally procured him tbe 
acquaintance of the playen, and, amohe others, ^-f Mza. 
Oldtield, who wa> bo much {tleasetl witfa hîa conretH- 
tion, and tooched with hii mùfortunea, tbat sbe allow- 
ed him a settled pension of filly pouods a yeai, whkh 
iras dorinp her life r^ularly paid. 

Tbat tbia act of generosity may receive it* due praise, 
and tbat the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be 
flullîed by ber gênerai character, it ia proper ta nentioB 
irbat Mr. Savage often declared, in tbe strongest tenns, 
tbat be never uw her alone, or in ony other place tban 
bebind tbe scenea. 

At her death he endeavoured to abew bis gratitade- 
in tbe most décent tnanner, by wearing mouming as 
for a mother; but did not celebrate her in elegles, be- 
cause be knew tbat too great a profusion of praise 
wonld only bave revived tbose faults whicb his natural 
equity did not allow him to think less, because tbejr 
were committed by one who fàvoured him: but of 
vbich, though bis virtue would not endeavour ta pal- 
liate ^em, Eis gratitude would not euffèr faim to pro- 
long the memory or difiiise tbe censure. 

In his Wanderer he bas indeed taken an opportunity 
of mentioning her ; but célébrâtes her not for ber vir- 
tue, but her beauty, an excellence wbich noneever de> 
nied her; this ie tbe onlyencomium with wfaicB be baa 
rewaided herliberality, apdperhaps he has even ïq this 
been loo lavUh of bis praise. He seems to bave thought. 
that never to mention his benefsctrest would bave an 
appearance of ingratitude, tbougb to bave dedïcated 
any particular performance to her memory would only 
hâve betrayed an olScious partiality, tbat, without ex- 
alting her character, would bave depressed bis Bwn. 

He hftd sometimes, by the kindnesa of Mr. Wilk*, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he ofteH* 
received uncommon marks of regard and compassion^ 
and was once told by tbe Duke of Dorset, thst it waa 
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«Ht to tvoAia bin m an injand nsUemkn, um] tbat 
iB faù ofHnïon the nolwlity oagbt to tfaink thnrwelvas 
frtilijped, -witbout M^citation, to take everj opportunity 
of eupporting hiiD by theîr countenanoe and patronsoe. 
But be hjid gcnerally the mortificstiDn to hear thst nw 
irfaolc ÏBterest of bis motber was emploved ta frustrate 
his applications^ antl that shc never leR any expédient 
«ntried hy wfaich be oiight be eut oIT fk'oni tbe poasi- 
liility âf «upporting life. Tbe same di^Huitiaii sbe 
endéaroared to difii»e aroong sll thoK over wbom na- 
tale or fortune save berany influence, and indeed suc* 
ceeded I90 well io ber design : but could not eliray« 
prapogate her eflrontei^ with ber cruelty; for, some 
of tbose, xrboni sbe inoited againit him, wew uiiamed 
of Htâr o\iD conduct, and boaated of that pelief whid 
they never gave hini. 

- In thia censuie I do not indiEcrimînatdy involve al) 
bis relations ; fer be biùrnientioned with gratitude the 
huDoanitv of one lady, wbote name I am dow unable 
to Jrecollect, and to wbom tberefore 1 cannot poy t^ 
praises ivliidi tbe deaerves fbr linving acted -weli in op- 
poattÎDa to influence, prect^, nnd example. 

The puoishment which mir laws infliot upon tboie 

Erents wbo morder tbeir inftnts is wel] kiiown, nor 
s its justice ever been contested ; biit, if they des«rve 
death who destray a child in ita birtb, «bat pains eaa 
be -severe enougb fer her vbo forbe&ra to tlastroy him 
only tu infliot ahsrpermiseriesupen him; whoprolonga 
bis life only to make him misérable ; aifd wbo exposes 
-him, witbout care and «îthout pity, to the malice of 
Oppression, the caprices of chance, and the tsioptations 
«f poverty ; wbo rcjoîces to see him overwlielmed with 
«akmities ; and when hn own industry or xhe cbirity 
of othera has enabled hîm to rîse^sr a abort time sbove. 
lue miteries, plunges him again into hia former dis- 
tressl 

Tbe kïudness of bis fHends not afiording him any 
constant aupply, and the prospect of improving hia for. 

«ne by enlârging bis acquaintance necesaaviiy leeding 
m to pUees of expense, be found it neeessary^to en- 
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desTour once more at dninaticb pwtry, for mhich ht 
wss naw better qtialîfied b^ s tnore extensÎTe know' 
ledge, and longer observation. But having beeo nti' 
anccessful in comeày, though ratber for want of op* 
portunitîeB than gcniua, he resolved now to tty whe- 
ther he riwuld not be more fortunate in eihibiting ■ 



ragedy. 
The su 



e story which he chose for the mbiect, was tbat 
ef Sir Thomas Overbary, a atory well adapted ta the 
■tage, though perbaps not far enough removed from 
tfae présent âge to admit properiy ^e fictions necemary 
to complète the plan ; fot tlie mtnd, «hkh natnraUy 
lovea truth, ia alwaya moit offended with the violations 
of thoae trutha of wbich-we are most certain ; and *e 
<£ ccnirse conceive those facts most certain, wbicb ap* 
proaeh nearest to Dur own tîme. 

Out of tbis atory he formed a tragedy, whidi, if the 
circiimstances in whîch he «rote it be coniîdered, irill 
aSbrd at once an uncommon proof of strengtb of geni- 
us, and evennessof mînd, of aserenity nottoberuffled, 
and an imagination not to be auppresaed. 

Dnring a conatderable part of the time in vhich he 
ma eraployeâ upon this performance, he was vrithout 
lodging, and often without méat ; nor had he any other 
conveniences for study than the fields or the streeta al- 
lowed him ; there he used to walk and form his speech- 
es, and aflenrards step into a abop, beg for a few mo- 
ments the uie of the pen and ink, and write down what 
he had «nnoposed upon paper whîch be had picked op 
by accident 

If the performance of a writer thui distressed ts not 
perfect, ita fàolta ought snrely to be imputed to a cause 
verj différent from want of geniiu, and must rsther ex- 
cite pity than provoke censure.. 

But irhen under theae disconragements the tragedy ' 
was finished, tfaere yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it on the stage, au undertakîng, which, to an 
ingennons mînd, was in a ver^ high degree vexaboua 
and disgusting ; ibr, having lïttle interest or réputa- 
tion, be was obliged ta submit bimself «hoUy to tbe 
players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, the 
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croendatioDB of Mr. Cibber, which he alwaja consider- 
ed u tbe disgrâce of hig p^formaiice. 

He bad indeed in Mr. Hill Boother cridck of b very 
différent cUm, trom whose fnend»hip he received great 
aBBÎstance od msny occaûons, and wootn he never men- 
tioned but with the utmost tendemess and r^ard. He 
bad been for aame tinte distinguished by him with 
very pardcular kindnesB, and on thU occasion it wu 
oatural to apply to him aa au author of an establiehed 
character. He therefore aent hîa tragedy to hïm, with a 
thort copy of verses,* in whîcb he desired fais corre^ 
tion. Mr. Hili, wboie humanity and politeness ara 
cenerally known, readily compliëd with hia request; 
but «s be ia remarkabte for awgaUrity of sentiment, 
and bold experîments in huiguage, Mr. Savage did not 
tfaink hia jnay much improved by his innovation, and 
had even at tnat time the courage to reject aeveral pas-, 
sages wbitJi be could not approve ; and, wfast ia still 
Bkore Uudable, Mr. HÎU had the generoaity not ta re-i 
sent the neglect of his alterationa, but wrote the pro- 
logue and épilogue, in which be touches on the circum- 
stances of the author with great tendemesi. 

After ail thèse obstructiona and compliafices, he waa 
only able to brins his play upon the stage in Ûie sum- 
mer, when the diief actora had retired, and the reat 
were in posaesaion of the houae for their own advantage. 
Among thèse, Mr. Savage waa admitted to iplay die part 
of Sir Tfaomas Overbury,t by which he gained no great 
réputation, the théâtre bëififf a province for which na- 
ture aeeme not to bave designed him : for neither his 
Toice, look, nor gesture, were aucb as were espected on 
the staffe ; and he Vas so much ashamed of havinr been. 
reducra to appear as a player, that he alwaya Qotted 
out his name trom tbe liât, when a copy of hia tragedy 
waa to be ahewn to his frienda. 

In the publication of his performance he waa more 
BucceasfuI ; for the raya of geniua that glimmered in it, 



' Printed in tbe late Collection of his Poema. 

-f It was acted onl^r tbree nigbta, the fint on June 1!, JT23. 
Wiieo the boaae opetjcd for the winter seasou it waa Once luorp 
perfonoed for the aiitbot's benefit, Oct. î. 
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tliat f^iramered throogb ail the mists which povnt/ 
and Cibber hud been able to epread aver it, «rocorad 
hioi the aoâce and esteen oftnany peraons enuœnt for 
tfaeir rank, tlieir virtue, and tfaeir wit 

Of tfais play, acted, [HÏnted, and dedieatsd, tbe §&• 
cutnukted profits arase to an handred pouDdsy Whicb 
Ile ttioaght at that tinie a very larf^e snm, baving been 
iMver master of »o mich before. 

In the Dedicalion* for which lie rcceived ten guiiKaa, 
there is nothing remarkaye. Tlie Préface contains a 
my libéral encomium on the blooming axcellenceB of 
Mf. Thet^hilus Cibber, whieh Mr. Savage could not in 
the latter part of hia life see his frienda abont to read . 
without snatching the play oui oftheir haiids. The ge- 
nerosity of Mr. Hill did not end <hi tfais occasion ; Ibr 
afterwards when Mr. Savage'a necessities returned, be 
«Oouraged a subscription to a MÎBCellany of Poems in- 
a very extraordinary manner, by publîshing hia story 
in The Plain Dealer,f «ith soiue afiecting lices, which 
be aMCTts to bave been wiitten by Mr. Savage upon 
the treatment reoeived by him irimi faii motber, but of 
which he waa himself the autfaor, as Mr. Savage aftet- 
warda declared. Thèse Unes, and the paper in which 
tbey were inserted, had a very powerful eSect upon ail 
but bis motfaer, wbom, by making her cruelty more 
publick, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the 
Miscellany, but furnished likewise the greatest part of 
tfie Poems of wbiefa it is composed, and purticularly 
Tlu Hapm Mon, which he pubtished as a Kpecimen, 

The siâMcriptions of those whom tbeee papers sbould 
influence to patronise merit in distréss, Without any o- 
Aet aoUdtation, were dtrected to be left at Buttcm's cot 
fte-bouêe ; and Mr. Savage going thitfaer a few days af- 
terwards, without eiyectation tï any eSect ftwu fais 



■ To Herbert Tijat, Eiq. of HenfoTdshira. 

■f- TIk Plaiu Ùtaler was a perjodical paper, wrilten hj Mr. HiO 
and Mr. Bond, whani Savage called the tivo contending poirers of 
U^^t and dslbnera. They nrole b; turns each six Bsaejg ; and 
the character of the i*ork was' cd»erved rejfulsrly ta rise ia Mr> 
HiU't wMk, sud faU in Mr. Bond's. 
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pnmoul, found to bù surpriae Bevetity guineaa, *whîch 
nad been tent bim in conaeqtience of the compaMion 
cxcîted by Mr. HiQ's pathetic représentation. 

To tbis Misceltany ne wrote a Préface, in whicb be 
gives an account of bis motber'* cruelty in a very un- 
conunon strain of humour, and with a gaïety of imagi- 
nation, wbicb the aucceu of bis aubacription prabably 
produced. . 

The DedicRtîon la addresaed to the Lady Mary 
Wortley MoQtagii, wbam be flattera without reacrve, 
«Ddj to confeas tbe truth, with very little srt.t Tbc 
aame observation roay be extended to ail bia dedica- 
tîons: bis comi^menta are constndned and violent, 
beaped togetber without the grâce of order, or tbe d^ 
cency of introduction : be aeema ta hâve written bis 
panegyric^a for the peruaal only of bia patrona, and to 
imagine that he bad no other task than to pamper tbem 
with praîsea however groM, anil tbat flattery would 
make îta way to the beart, without tlie auiatance of 
degance or invention. 

Soon afterwarda the death of tbe King fumisbed a 
gênerai anbject for a poetîcal conteat, in wbicb Mr. 



" The n!Ûii« of thosa who so geneioiuly contrthuWd to his re- 
Tisf, haiing been inentioncd in a former account, ougSt not to be 
omitted hère. Thej werethe Duchess of Cleveisnd, Lady Chey- 
uey, l-adj Castlemaïn, Lad; Gower, Ladir Leehmere, the Duchees 
Dowager and Duchesa of Rutland, Lady Straffbrd, the CountcH 
Dowager of Warwick, Mn. Muy Flower, Mrs. Sofael Noël, Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Misiington, Mi. J. Savage. 

f This the following eitract from it will prove : 
— " Since oui countiy bas been honoured with the gloi; of your 
" wit, as elevated and immortal as yoursoul, it no longer mnain» 
** a doubt whether your wi bave a etiength o( miodin proportion 
" lo their Bweetuegs. There is somethiug in your verseg ai dis- 
" tînguishcd as your Eir. — They are as etrong as truth, as deep as 
" rcason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth as beauty. — They 
" contain a nameless and pecnliar mixture of fbrce and grâce, 
" «hich is at once so movjngly Mrene, and so majestlcally lovely, 
" that it is too amiable to ajqwai anj where but in your eyes oiid 
" in your writings. 

" As fortune is not more my eaemy than I am the enemy of 

*■ flattery, I know not how I can fin-béar tiiis application' to your 

" Ladysbip, because there is scsice a poedbilily Ûiat I should say 

" more than I beliere, when I am nieaking of your eicelleuce.'' 

Q3 
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Savage engagea, and is aRowed to hâve carried tb"* 
prize of honour from his competitors: bat t know not 
whether he gain^il hj his performance any otber ad* - 
v^ntage than the incfease of his reputatkm ; thougb it 
muM certainty hâve been with fanber views tfaat be 
prevaîled upon himself to attempt a spedes of writing, 
of which al] the topïcks had b«en long beforeexhsustoa, 
and «hich was made at once difficutt by the .multitudes 
ihat had failed in it, and those that had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in réputation, and thoagli 
firequently involved in very distresirnl perplexitiea, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, -when 
both hÎB famé and his life wére endangeted by an event, 
oT which it is not yet deterniined whether it ought ta 
be mentioned as a crime or a calamîty. 

On the SOth of November, I727, Mr. Savage caoïe 
from Rtchmond, where he then lodged, that he might 
puraue his «tudies wïth le>8 interruption, with an in- 
tent to discharge another lodging whit^ he had in 
Westminster ; and accidentally meeting tvo genttetaen 
hÎB BCquaintûices, whose names were Mercbant and 
Gregory, he went ïn with them to a neighbourinjf cof- 
fee-houae, and sat drinking till it was late, it being in 
no time of Mr. Savage's life any part of bis character 
to be the fîrst of the company that desired to separate. 
He would willingly hâve gone 'to bed in the same 
house ; but there was not room for the whole company, 
and therefore thev agreed to ramble abont the streets, 
and divert themaelves with such amusements as should 
offer themselves till moming. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to discover ■ 
lîght in Robinson's coSee-house, near Cbarîng-cross, 
and therefore went in. Merchant with some rudenees 
deniaiided a room, and was told that there was a good 
lire in the next parlour, which the company were about 
to leave, being then paying their reckfHiing. Mercbant, 
not satisfîeil with tnia answer, rushed into the roona, 
and was followed by his companions. He then petu- 
lantly placed himself between the compai^ and the fire. 
and sotin after kîcked down the table. This prodaced 
■ quarrel, swords were drawn on botb sides, and oife 
Mr. James SlucUir waakilled. Savage, having wound- 
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«d lik«wise a maid tliat Iield him, forced bis way «itli 
Merchuit out of ttie house ; but being intimidiitied and 
cortSaaeà, witbout resolution either to fiy or stay, thej 
irere taken in tt back court by une of tbe cotnpany, and 
■ome Boldiers whcmi be had csdied to hia assistance.' 

Beiog secured and guarded thatnight, tbey were in 
tfae moming carried bâbre three justices, who commît- 
ted thnn to tbegateliouse, from whencc, upoii tlie death 
of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the same day, tbey 
were removed in tbe night to Newgate, where tbey 
were bowever treated «îth some distinction, exempted 
&ùm the ignominy orcbains, and confined, not among 
the common cnininals, but in the press-ysrd. 

When the day of trial came, tlie court was crowded 
in a very unusual manner; and tbe publick appeared 
to interest itself as in a cause of gênerai concern. The 
witnesses agaiitst Mr. Savage and his friends wcre, the 
WAinan who kept the house, which waa a house of ill 
bme, and her maid, the men wfao were in the room 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had 
been drinking with tbem, and with whom one of them 
had been seen in bed. They swore in gênerai, that 
Herchant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
Gregorj drew their swords to justify ; that Savage 
drew first, and that he stablwd Sinclair when he waa 
not in a posture of defence, or while Gregoiy comœand- 
ed bis sword; that after be bad given the thrust he 
tumed pale, and would bave, retired, but that the maid 
clung round him, «nd one of the Company endeavoured 
to detain him, from whom he broke by cutting the 
maid on tbe head, but was afterwards taken in a court, 

There was some différence in their déposition! ; one 
did not see Savage give the wound, another saw it given 
when Sinclair held bis point towards the ground ; and 
tiie wornan of the town asserted, that ahe did not see 
Sînclair's sword at ail: this difTerence, bowever, was 
very far from amounting to inconsistency ; but it wai 
sufGcient to shew, that the hurry of the dispute waa 
Eucb, that it was not easy to discover the truth with 
relation to particnlar circu m stances, and that therefore 
•ome déductions were to be made from tbe credibility 
•f the testimonies. 
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Sinclair liad declared «everal times before hîa deattt, 
tbat he receîred hU wouni) from Savage : nor did Sa- 
vage at his trial (teny the fact, but endeavoured partly 
to estenuate ît, by urgin;; the suddenneas of the whole 
action, and tbe i m possibilité of atiy ill tïeeign, or pre- 
medituted mnlice; and partly to justify it by tlie ne- 
cessity of self-defence, and the hazsrd of bis owo life, 
if he bad lust that opportunity of givïng the tbrust: 
heobserved, tbat neither reason norîaw obliged aman 
to wait for the blow which waa tbreatened, and whidi, 
if he shSiild suffer it, he might never be able to retum ; 
that it was alwaysallowable to prevent an assaiilt, ood 
to préserve life by taking away that o£ the adversary 
by whom it ivae endangered. 

With regard to tbe violence with which be endea- 
voiired to eacape, he declared, that it vrai Rot Ma de- 
sign to fly from justice, or décline a trial, but to avoid 
the expenaea and severttiea of a prison ; and that he 
intended to hâve appeaied at the bar without com- 

This defence, which took up more tban an bour, 
was heard by tbe multitude tbat thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectful silence: those 
wbo thought be ought not to be acquitted, owned that 
applause could not be refused liîm ; and those who be- 
fore pitied his niisfortunes, now reverenced bis abilities. 

The witnesses which appearcd against bim were 
proved to be pérsons of characters nbich did not en- 
title them to much crédit ; a common stnimpet, a wo- 
man by whom strumpets were etitertained, and a man 
by whom tbey were supported: and tbe character of 
Savage waa by several persona of distinction «sserted 
to be that of a modeat inoSensive man, not inclined to 
' broils or to insolence, and who had to that time been 
■only known for his misfortunes and his wit. 

Had bia audience been his judges, lie had undoubt- 
edly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, who was tben 
upon the bencb, treated him with ois usual insolence 
and severity, and when he had summed up the évi- 
dence, endeavouj-ed to exatperate the jury; aa Mr. 
Savt^e used to relate it, with this éloquent harangue: 

' Gendemen of the jury, yon are to consider that Mr. 
' Savage is a very great man, a much greater man tban 
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yon or I, gentlemeo oi tlie jary ; diat lie wear» wry 
fine dothes, raudi fîner clotnes thanyou or I, gentlei- 
menof thé jury ; tbst he bas abundance of money in 
bis pocket, tnucii more money tban you or 1, gentle- 
men of the jury; but, gentlemen of tbejury, iaitnor 
a very hard case, gentlemeq of tbejury, thât Mr. Sa-^ 
vage should therefore kill you or mo, gentlemen of 
the jury ?' 

' Mr. Savage, hearinghigdefence thus raisTeprefented, 
■nd the men nho were to décide hîa fate incited i^(aiase 
him by invîdîous eomparisons, resolutely asserted, tfaat 
hia case was not candîdly explu^ned, and began to re^ - 
o^iitulate wtiaC be had before «sid with regard to bîa 
condition, and tbe neecasity of endeavouring to esoape 
tbe expenses of impiisonment ; but tl>e judge having' 
ordered htm to be silent, and repeated his orders with- 
ont efiecc, commanded tbat be sfaonld be talcen from 
tbe bar by force. 

. The jury then heard tbe opinion of the judge, tfaat 
gaod esaracterS were of no weîght against positive évi- 
dence, tbougb they might turn the scale wbere il mie' 
doubtfui : and that though, wben two men attack each' 
ether, the death of either is only man-slanghter; buC 
wfaere one is the aggressor, as in the case before them, 
and, in pursuance of his first attack, kilU the other, 
ttie law sappases the action, however suddfn, to be 
malicious. They then deliberatcd upon their verdict, 
and detemînedthat Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
gaîlty of TQurder ; and Mr. Merchant, who hitd na 
sword, only of man-slaugbter. 

Thus ended this mémorable trial, which lasted eight 
honrs. Mr, Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted 
back to prison, where they were more dosely confined, 
and loaded with irons (^ fifty pounds weight: four 
days afterwârds they were sent back to tbe court to 
re«eive sentence; on which occasion Mr. Savage made, 
■• fiff aa ît coudd be retained in memory, tbe foUowing 
Bjpeeoh: 

" It K now, my Lord, too late to (*r any thing by 
" way of defence or vindication ; nor can we expect 
" fitm ytntr Lwdthips, in thii court, but die aentenee 
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" wtdrîi the Uws requireyou, m judges, to pnmouace 
" against mea o( our catamitoua condidoo. — But wé 
" srealm persuaded, that as mère meii, and out of thi* 
" «Mt of rigOTous justice, you are susceptive of tlw 
" tender passions, and too humane not U> commisenta 
" the unoappy situation of those, whom tfae Uw some- 
" times perhaps — exacts — from jou to pronounce upon. 
" No doubt you distinguish between ofFeiices whtc^ 
" ariae out of préméditation, and a disposition habitua- 
" ted to vice or immorality ; and transgressions, which 
" a» the unhappy aud uirforeseen effects of casual ab- 
" tence of reaaon, and -sudden impulse of passion : ire 
" tberefore hope you wîll contribute ail you can to an 
" extension of that mercy, which the gentlemea of the 
" juiT hâve been pleased to sfaew Mr. Merchant, who 
" (a)u>wing facts as swom against us by the évidence) 
" faaa led us into this our calaniîty. I hops this irill 
" not be Gonstrued as if we nieant to reflect npon that 
" gentleman, or remove any thing fhnn us upon him, 
" or that we repine the more at our fate, becauae he 
" has no participation ofit: No, my Lord! for my paît, 
" I dechu-e notbîug could more scrften my grief, than 
" to be withont any companion in jo great a mïafiw- 
" tune."* 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from tbe 
mercy of the Crown, whicb was ver^ eamestly soUciU 
ed by his triends, and whîch, wtth whatever difficulty 
the story may obtain belief, was obstructed only by hia 
mother. 

To préjudice the Queen agaiust bïm, she made use 
of an incident, which wasomitted in tfae order of time, 
that it might be mentîoned together with the purpose 
which it was made to serve. Mr. Savage, when he had 
dîscovered his birth, had an incessant désire to speak to 
his mother, who always avoided him in publick, and 
refused him admission into her bouse. One evening 
wslking, aa it was his custom, in the atreet that she in- 
habitée!, he >aw the door of her house b^ acddntt 
opefl ; be entered it, and, finding no person in the pas- 
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Ug6 to hinder hixit, went up sUÛri to salute lier. Sfae 
diacovered hini betare ite could enter her chatnber, 
Blafraed the family with the ntost dittreufiil outcrin, 
and, when she had by her screama gathered them about 
ber, ordered them to drive oui of the house tfaat vil- 
lain, wfao had forced himself in upon her, and endea- 
vfKtred to inurder her. Sava^, who had attempted 
vith tfae utmcst Bulimiisive tenderncss to aoften her 
rage, beuing her utter so détestable an accusation, 
thoDgfat it prudent to retire; and, 1 believe, nerer at- 
tempted afterwartls to ipeak to her. 

But, shocked as he was with her falsehood and her 
cruelty.'he îmagined that she intended no other use of 
her lie, than to set heraelf free from hia embracea and 
solidtationa, and wai very far fram auapecting that die 
Yould treasure it in her memory as an instrument of 
future vîckednesa, or that she would endeavonr for 
this fîctïtious sssault ta deprive him of his hfe. 

But when tbe Queen irai solicited for hia pardon, 
and informcd of the severe treatment vhîch . he had 
sofièred tram his judge, she answered, that, bowerer 
unjustifiabic might be tbe manner of his trial, or what- 
ever exténuation the action for which he was condem- 
ned might admit, sfae could not tfaink that man a proper 
object of the King's mercy, who had been capable of 
entering hia mother's house in the night, wiUi an în- 
tent to murder her. 

By whom tbis atrodous calumny bad ^een tranamit- 
ted to tfae Queen; whether ehe tnat invented bad the 
front to relfite it; whetfaer she found any one weak 
enougb to crédit it, or cormpt cnougfa to concur wiUi 
her in her hatefol derign; I know not: but methodi 
had been taken to persuade tbe Qoecn so strongly of 
tfae truth of itf-that she for a long ttme refused to bear 
anyone of thoee who petitioned for hia life. 

Thua bad Savage perîshed by the évidence of k 
baitd, a strumpet, and bis motber, bad not justice and 
compasaion procured him an advocate of rank too great 
to be rejected onheard, and of virtue too eminent to be 
heard irithout being belîeved. Hia merît and his ca- 
lamities li^pened to reach the ear of tbe Counteu of 
Hertibrd, woo engaged îd fais support with ail the tcn* 
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deme«i ^t ii «dted by ptty, and aS tbe «eal whidi 
» kîndled by generoaity; and, denumdii^ anaudieiiM 
0f the Queen, laid befbre her the wbole aetiea of hia 
mother't cruelty, expoaed the improbabilité of ao ac- 
cuHtion by irhicb be «as charged with an intent ta 
commit a murder that could produce no advantoge, 
•nd Mion cxtnvinced her how littlc hii former conduot 
could deacrve to be meotioned as a reason for eittaop- 
dintry aeverity. 

The interposition of thia Lady was sa aiiccessful, 
that be vas saon aftet admitted to bail, and, on the 9th 
of March, 1 7S6> pleaded the Kitig's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire npon wtiat motives his mo- 
tber could persécute nim in a manner so oatrageoui 
and implacaole; for what reaaon afae could employ ail 
tbe arts of malice, and ail tbe snares of calumny, to 
take away the life of her own son, of a son who nerer 
injured her, who wag never supported by her expense, 
nor obstructtd any prospect of jdeasure or advantaf^ ; 
wfay she would endeavour to deatroy him b;^ 8 li e m 
lie which could not gain crédit, but must vanîsh of t^ 
self at the first moment of esamîn&tion, and of wbich 
only thîs can be said to raake it prcibable, that it m^ 
be ob*»ved ttma her conduct, tbat the moit exécrait 
eriaoea are sometimes committed without apparent 
taimttation. 

Thia motber is still alive,* and may perhaps even 
yet, (bougfa her malice wss »o «ftm defealed, enioj 
the pleasure of reflecting, that the )ifé which she onen 
«ideavoured to dettroy, vas at least ihortened by her 
maternai offices; for tnough she could not tranapoit 
her son ta the plantations, bury him in a ^op of a m^ 
chanic, or hasten tbe hsnd of the pdblick exeoationer, 
■he 'bas yet had the satis&ction of etnbittering ail hÎB 
houra, and forcing him into exigencies that hurried oa 
fais death. 

It is by no means necessary to sg^vate the«nornii- 
tyof this woman's conduct, by placing it in oppositiaB 
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ta itiA àt dM CoUDtcM of Hertfbrd ; no onc can hil ta 
obMm bow much more emiaUe it is to reliev«, tban ta 
oppre«s, and to rescue innocence from destruction, than 
to destre;^ without an în^^. 

Mr. Savage, during hit impriaomHent^ bis trial, and 
&e time in wbich be lay under sentence of death, be"- 
haved irith gteai Snnnes» md equality of oiind, anj 
Confirmed bj his fbrtîtude the esteem of those who 
before admired him fer lus abilitiet. The peculîa^ 
drcumatanees »f hit lifè were made more ^neralljr 
known bv a aliori accourt," which »as their pabfrsbed, 
sod of which several th«usandf were tn a fbw wnks dîs- 
persed over the nation : atld the eompaasion tifmankînd' 
operxted ao powerfutly in Jii^ farotir, thnt hc tvâa en- 
aUed, bj* fréquent présents, notonly t(r support himself, 
but to assist Mr, Gregory in prison ; and, *beii hc wm 
pardoned and rdeased. he fbund the noniber of his 
nïends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for whîch he hnd been tried 
was in itself doubtful; of the évidences vhicb appeitred 
against him, fhe charactcr of the man was not unex- 
ceptionable, that of the wonian notorrously infunniuT; 
Ae, whoae testinaonjr ehiefly influ«nced the jury to con- 
demn him, afterwarda' retracted her assertions. He 
dwaya hïmeelf denïed that be was dnmlt, as had been 
generally rqwrted, Mr. Gregory, wbo is now(1741) 
Cc^ector of Antigua, is ssid to déclare hini far le^s cri- 
nioal than he was imagined, even by somc whn tavourcd 
him ; and Page hÎDiself aftervrards confcsted, thftt he 
bad treated him with uncommon rigour. Wlien ail 
thèse particularg are rated togetber, perhsps the roe- 
Hiory of Savage may not be much sulhed by his trial. 

sème time after he obtaJned his liberty, lie met in 
the 'street tlie woman wfao had sworn with so much 
malignity against hiirr. She informed liim, that ehe 
w«> io diatress, and, with a degree of confidence ndt 
euily attainable, deaired faiùi to relieve her. He, in* 
stesd of însuttîng her mîsery, and taking pleasure in 
the calamities of one who had brougbt his tife into 



* WritteD by Mr. Beckingbam and anotber genlleaian. 
Vol VII. a 
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âunger, reproved her gently for her petTor^; saà 
changîng the only ^inca dut he had, dinded it eqwdly 
between her and faunaelf. 

Thia is an action «hich in some âges would hâve 
made a aaint, and perhaps in others a hero, and whicb, 
«ithout atiy hyperbolicâl encomiums, must be allowed 
to be en instance of uneommon generosity, «n act of 
Gomplicated virtue; b^ which he at cltice reUeved the 
poor, correeted the vîciouB, and forgave on enetay ; bj 
whîcfa he at once remitted the atrengeat provocationB, 
and ezercised the moat ardent cbarit^. 

Compaasion waa indeed the dietinguiihing qoali^ 
of Sarage; he never appeared inclîned to take advan- 
tage of weaknets, to attack the defencelesi, or to preas 
upon the falling; whoever wai distressed, was certain 
at least of his good wiahes ; and when he could give 
no a^istance^to extrtcate them from niisfortunes, he en- 
daavoured to looth them bj sympath}' and tendemeas. 
But when hia heart wsa not aottened by tbe aight of 
Diieerjr, he waa toroettmes obstinate in hia reaentment, 
and did not quîckly loae the remembrance of an înîury. 
He alwava conttnued to apcak wîth anger of the inso-. 
lence and partiality of Page, and « short timé belbre hî> 
death revepged it bv a satire.' ' 

It il natural to inquire in what terma Mr. Savage 

. spoke of thia fatal action, when the danger waa over, 
and he vas under no neceaeity of using art to aet his 
conduct in the fairest light. He waa not willing to 
dvell upon it ; and, îf he transiently meotioned ït, ap* 
peared neither to consider himself aa a murderer, nor 
aa a man whotly free from the guilt of blood.t How 
tnuch and how long he regretted it, appeared in apoem 
which he publiahed niany years afterwarda. On occa- 

. sîon of a copy of verses, in which the fàilinga of good 
men were recounted, and in which the author had en- 
deavoured to iltuatrate hia position, tbat " the beat 
may aotnetime* devîate from virtne," by an instanca 



• Ftinted in the late collection, 

■(- lii ont of hia leltaïc he itjlea it " B fkUl qnaml, but U* 
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ef raarder coramitted by Savage in the beat of wine. 



tîon qf a good maD, to suppose him lisble ta drunken- 
ness, and disposed in bis liota to eut throata. 

He wai now indeed at lîberty, but wai, ai before, 
without aaj. other «upport than accidentai fiivoura and 
UDcertain patronage ^orded biin ; sources by which 
be waa Eometimes very tiberally tuppUed, andwhich at 
otber times «ère aQddenly etopped; so that be apent 
bis life between irant and plenty; or, what waa yet 
worse, between beggary and . extravagance ; for, u 
irbatever be recrived wai the gift of chance, whicb 
migbt as well favour him at one time os anotber, be 
waa tempted to squander wbat be bad, becauae be al- 
ways hoped to be iramedîately supptied. 

Anotber cause of bis profusion wai the absurd kînd- 
ness of bis friends, who ât once rewsrdetl and enjoyed 
bia abilities, by treatîng him at tavems, and habitua- 
tiag him to pleasures wfaiçh he could not affurd to enjoy, 
and wbich ne vas nat able to deny bimself, tbougn ne 
purcbased the luxury of a single nigbt by the anguiah 
of cold and hunger for a week. 

The expérience of thèse inoonvenieiices determined 
faim to endeavour afler sorae settled income, which, faa- 
ving long foaod Babmîsaion and intreatîes fruitless, be 
attempted to extort from bis mother bv rougher nie- 
thoda. Hehad now, as he acknowledged, lost tbat ten- 
demess for ber, wbich the whole aenes of her crudty 
had not been sble wholly to repreta, tïU he fbund, t^ 
tbe efforts wbich she made for bis destruction, that she 
was not content with refuaing to asiist him, and being 
neutral in his itruj^les with poverty, but was ready to 
anatch every opportunity of adding to bis mîsfortunei ; 
and that she was to be conaidered as an enemy impla- ^ 
cably maliciauB, whom nothing but his blood could a»- 
tiafy. He therefore threatened to harasa ber with lam- 
poons, and ta pablisb a copioua narrative of her conduct, 
unleSB she consented to purchaee an exemption from 
infamy by allowïtig hîm a pension. 

Thia expédient proved auccessful. Whetber aharae 
ptill anrvived, tbough virtue was extînct, or whetber 
ber rplatioi)» h«d more d^icacy tboo berielf, and inia- 
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gined that sotne of iIm darts whicb saUre migfat point 
et her would glance uptin them; Lord T^roonnel, 
whatever were hie luotîvee, upon hû [Nx>nise to lar a- 
■îde his design of expomag the criielty of his monier, 
received Iiîin îiito his fainily, treated hira u his eqnal, - 
and engaged to allow him a pension of two hundred 
pounds a year. 

This was the goklen piirt o{ Mr. Sava^e's life ; and 
for Boiue timehe had no reason tocoiDpbtuiof fortune; 
Iiie appetiraiice wae splendid, hii expemea iarge, and 
his' acquaintance extcnsive. He waa coarted by «11 
who endejLvoured to be thousht men of genius, and ca- 
reesed by ail who valued themaelves upon a refîned 
taste. To admire Mr. Savage, waa a proof of diacem- 
ment ; and to be acquainted with liioi, wes a title ta po- 
etical réputation. His présence was âufficient to make 
any place of publick entertaînmerit popular; and bîs 
^probation .iiiil exatnpie coiiBtituted the faahion. So 
powerful ifi geniua, when it is ïnveated with the glïtter 
of affluence! Men willingly pa.y to fortune that regard 
which they owe to merit, and are pleased when they 
hâve an opportuntty at once of gratiÇfing their vanitjTi 
and practiaing their duty. 

TdÎ9 interval of pro»perity fumùhed faim TÏth op- 
portunities of enlarcing his knowledge of Imman niu 
ture, by eoiitemplatmg lîfe from its higfa est gradation* 
to it$ loirest; and, had he afterwardi apphed to dra- 
matick poetry, be would, perhaps, not bave had many 
superiors ; for, ta he never suftered aoy »cene to pau 
before hia eyes without notice, he had treasured in hia 
mind ail the différent combinations of paasîoni, and the 
ionumerable mixtures of vice and vtrtue, which dis- - 
tinguish one cbaracter from another ; and, as his con- 
' c^rtion was strong, his eapreseions were clear, he eaaily . 
received impresaions from objecta, and very forcîbly 
Iransmitted them to others. 

Of his «xact obcervationa oo huroan Irfe he bas le(t 
m proof, «hich would do hononr to tbe greuteM narnee, 
in a small pamphlet, called T^ Aulhor to be tel* where 
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lie iDtndoces Iicarîot HK^ney, i prostitutc wribbler, 
giring an accoant of bis birtb, hie éducation, bis dÎR- 
poàtion and raorala, habiU of Jife. and masims of con- 
doct In tbe introduction are related many secret his- 
toriet of tbe petty wrîters of tbat time, but Bometimei 
siixed with ungenerous reflections on their birth, their 
drcumitanccB, or thooe of tbeir relations ; nor can it be 
deoied, that eome passages are sacb as Iscariot Hack- 
DCT tni^t bîtaself bave produced. 

He was accused likewise of livînff in an appearance 
i^friend«hip witb some whom he sabrised, andof mak- 
ing vie of the confidence whîch he gained by a seera- 
hig kîndnesB, to diacover failings and expose them r 
k mott be confessed, tbat Mr. Savage's esteem was no 
very certain possession, and thst he would lampoon at 
«oe time tboM whom he had praised at another. 

It may be alledged, that the same man may change 
his piincHpIea; and that he vho was once deservedfy 
commended may be afierwards satirised wîtb equal 
justice ; or, that the poet was daxEled with the appenr- 
tnce of TÏTtue, and found the man whom he had cde- 



braied, wben he had an opportunity of examinins him 
more narrowiy, unworthy of the ponegyrick whtch he 
had too hastily bestowed; and that, as a false satire 
ou^ht to be recanted, fbr tbe sake of him whose repu- 
Ubon may be injured, false praise ought likewise to be 
obmted, lest tbe distinction between vice and virtue 
ahould he lo»t, lest a had man should be trusteU tipon 
the crédit of his encomîast, or lest othcrs should ennea- 
TOur to obtain the like praisea by the same meane. 

But tbough thèse excuses may be otten plausible, 
and sometimes just, ihey are vcry sehlom satisfactory 
tomankiad ; and the wnter who îs not constant to his 
subject, qui«kly sinks into contempt, his satire loses its 
ibroe, and his panegyrick its value; and he is only 
cHisidered at one tîme as a flatterer, and as a calnmnj- 
■tor at another. 

To avoîd thèse imputations, it is only necessary to 
follow the rules of vîrtue, and to préserve an unvâried 
n^ard to truth. For tbough it is undoubtedly possi- 
ble that a ntan, however cautions, may be sometimes 
deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by false 
R3 
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evidmeM a( gwilt, tudi trron wîU not be freqnent ; 
ond it will Im sllowed, tbat the nàme of an ««rthnr 
would never hâve been mode ranteniptible, had no 
man ev«r said wbat be did not tbink, or mialed odien 
but wben be iva« hitmelf decejved. 

The Aythor lo be let wos first publiafaed in a single 
pamphlet, and afterwardii iniert«l in a cDllection of 
pieeei reUting t^ the Dundad, whiob weK addremed 
bj Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, in a âedies> 
tion* which be was {n-evailed unon to tàga, tbowg^ he 
did not Write it, and in which there are aome pontioni, 
diat the tnie autlior woiild perhspa not bave pubUahed 
under his own name, and on whidi Mr. S^vtge after- 
wards reflected witb no great satisfaction : the enunier- 
Btion of the bad eêécts of the uncontroled freedom of 
the preaa, and tfae assertion that tbe IRierties taken by 
the writera of Joumala witb " tbeù superiors, were ex- 
oibitaot and unjnstifiable," vc*7 ill became meii, who 
bave tbemselveB not always ahewn the exactest regard 
to tbe Jaws of subordination in their irritîngB, and who 
bave often satirieed those that at leaRt thongbt tbeoi- 
selves their superiors, as they >rere eminent for their 
bereditary rank, and employed in the bigbest offices of 
the kingdom. But thia is only an iostanœ of tbat par- 
dality which almost every mnn ïndulges «rith regard 
to himself: tbe bberty of the presB is a blessing wben 
vie are incbned to wnte agaitist othera, and a calamity 
when we find ourselves overborne by tbe multitnde 
of our aesailants; as the power of tfae crown ia alwa^ 
thought too great by those who suffer by its influence, 
and too little by those in whose faveur it is exerted; 
and a standing anny i« generally accounted necessary 
by thcwe who comnpand, and dangeroue and oppressive 
by those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believing, that 
the letters annexed to eadi spédes of bad poets in the 
Bathos were, as he was directed to assert, " set down 
" at random ;" for when be was cbarged by one of his 
ftiends witb pntting his name to such an improbabiK^, 
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be had no other answer to m^e ttutn " he did not think 
" <rf it ;" «nd hia feiend had too ninch tenderneu to 
Tm\j, tliat next to tite crime of writing contrarr ta 
wniÂ he tiiought, was that of wridng vithout thinking. 

After faaring remarked nbat ia false in thîs dedica- 
tion, ît ÎB proper that I observe the impartiaitty which 
I recommnid, by declaring what Savage aMerted, tbat 
flie accoont of the circnni stances which attended tbe 
pabticaCÎan of tbe Dnnciad, however strange and im- 
probable, was exactljr true. 

' The pablication of this pièce at this tirae raised Hr. 
Bavage a great nomber of enetniet among tfaote dut 
vere attacked by Mr. Pope, with wliom be wa* con- 
ndered as a kind of confederate, «nd wbotn he wa( 
anapected of «upf^jring with private inteUigenoe and 
tecret incidents : «o tfaat the ignomîny of an jnfiwmer 
vas added ta the Urrar of a latiriat. 

That he was not altogether frec fhmi literary hypo. 
crisy, and tbat fae aometimesspoke one thing and wrote 
ano^er, cannot be deiried; because he hioiaeif confes- 
sed, that, when be lived in great 'fomiliarity vith Den- 
nii, he wrote an epigram^ ngainst hîm. 

Mr. Savage, however, set ail the malice of ail the 
ptgmy writen at défiance, and thought the friendsbip 
of Mr. Pt^ dieaply purchased byl)eing esposed to 
tbeir censure and Ûieir hatred ; nor had ne any reison 
to repent of the préférence, for he found Mr. P(n>e a 
steady and unalienable friend atmost to the end cf hÎ8 
IHé. 

Abont this time, notvith standing bis avowed neutra- 
lity with regard to party, lie pulHished & panegyrick 
on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was rewarded by 



■ This ejrfgtam was, 1 bclieve, never publiehed. 

" Shoutd Dennis publish yoii had stabb'd your brotiier, 
LempoonM your monarrfi, or debaurhM your motiier ; 
Siy, what refengE oa Dennii can be b>d, 
Too duU far In^hter, for reply lue mad f 
On sne «a pour you cannot take the law. 
On one sa old your sword you scorn lo draw. 
Uncag'd tbcn, let the harmIesB montter rage, 
S«cuTe in duln«BB, madnesti want, and âge. " 
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him with twenty guîneas; a eum not very large, if 
either the excellence of the performance, or the sfflu' 
ence of the patron, be coiindered ; but greater than be 
afterwards obtaïned froni a person of yet higher mnk, 
and more desirous in appearaneeof beingdistinguiabed 
Bfl a patron of literature. 

Ab he wa« very far from approving the conduct of 
, Sir Robert Walpole, and in conversation mectioned 
him aometimes witb acrimony, and generally with cos- 
tempt ; as he was one of those who were alwaya zea< 
loua in their assertions of the justice t>f the late opposi- 
tion, jealous of the rights of the people, and'alarmed 
by the long-contînued triumphof tbe court; it was na- 
tural to ask him what coula induce him to employ bis 
poetry tn praise of that man who was, in his opinicm, 
an cnemy to liberty, and an oppressor of his country ? 
He alleged, tfaat be was tben dépendent upon the Lord 
l^rconnel, who was an implidt follower of tbeminis- 
try ; and tbat, 1>eing enjoined by bim, not widont me- 
naces, to Write in praise of his leader, he bad not réso- 
lution suflicîent to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to 
" that of integrity. 

On thia, and on many other occasions, he was ready 
to lament the misery of living at the tables of other 
inei), which was his fate from tne beginnîng to the end 
of bis lîfe; for I know not whether he ever had, for 
three months together, a settled habitation, in whîdi 
be could claim a right of résidence. 

To thia unhappy state it is just to impute much of 
the inconstancy of bis conduct ; for though a readiness 
to comply with the inclination of others was no part of 
bis natural character, yet he was sometimes obtiged to 
relax his obstinacy, and submit his owniudgment, and 
even bis Tirtue, to the govemment of tnose by whom 
be was supported: so that, if bis miseries were some- 
times the conséquences of his faults, he ougbt not yet 
to be wbolly encluded from compaasidn, because his 
iaults were very oflen the effects of his mîsfortuiies. 

In this gay pérïod* of his life, wbile he was surround- 
ed by affluence and pleaeure, he published The Wan- 
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dertr, a moral pœm, of which the desiga i( «ompriiAd 
in thèse lioes : 

[ ij a{] 'publick care, a1[ vénal stiifË. 
To try-Hie still, cnnpir'd with nclive lUb; 
To pnve, b; tbete, the bcuu of men may owe 
The fruits ol bliw ta bursting clouds of wee [ 
That ev'n calamity, bj- Ihought refin'd, 
fn^pirits and adurnB tbe thinking mind- 

And more distinrtlj in the foHowing' passage i 

By woe, the §oul tD darùig octloo «vella ; 

By ivoe, in jilainticss patience it escela : 

From patience, prudent elear cxperzcnce cpring;?» 

And traces knowledge througli the course of thinga 1 

Thenoc hope is ftma'd, theHce fortitmle, succe», 

Beuawn : — wbste'ei mea «OTet md cireœ. 

TIiîs pecformaace was always ooiisidered by hinuelf 
as his ma«t£r>piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he asked hi« 
opinian of it, tsld hini, tliat he read it oiioe over, aad 
vas iiot displeased with it ; that it gave him tnore ptea> 
sure at the second perusd, and delighted lii m still more 
at tbe third. 

It lias been generally objected to The Wanderer, that 
the disposition of thé putsiairr^ular; that the design, 
13 obscore, a.nd the plaa pei^esed ; that the images, 
iwwever beaiitiful, succ«ed each other witbout Oirder ; 
and that the whole peribriua»ce is aot bo mucha regu* 
lar fâbrick, as a heap of Mining materials thruwntoge- 
tLer bj acûdenti wliicb atrikes ratber with the atdemn 
ma^mcetLce of a «tupendoue ruin, than the élégant 
graudeor of a £nished pile. 

Tliis critidam is uaiversal, and therefore it isreason-' 
aUe to believe Jt at least in a great degree just; but 
Mr. Savage wae always gf a contrary opinion, and 
tboi^ht his drifl could only be missed by ncglig«iice or 
atupidity, aod tji^t tbe wbole plan waa r^uUr, and die 
put« distioct. 

It vas iiever denied, to abotind with Urong rei>re- 
sentatious of itatuie, and just obaervations upoo life; 
snd it may easily beobaerved, tbat moitof his pictnre^ 
hav« an eridént tendeocy to iUustrate his first great pcK 
ritiaot " that jood is tbe oonsequenoe of enL" Tbe 
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Bun fhat burni up tbe mountains, fVHctifies the valea; 
the déluge tfaat ruahes down the brokea rocks with 
dreadful impetuosity, is separated ïnto.purling brookt; 
mnd the rage of the hurricane purifies tne air. 

Even in tfais poem he has iiot been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, though 
remarkably délicate and tender, is a proof how deep an 
imin'Msion it had upon bis mînd. 

This most be at least acknowledgcd, whîcb ought to 
be thougbt équivalent to maay other excellences, tbat 
this poem can promote no other purposes than those of 
virtne, and that it ia written with « very strong senee of 
the efGcaçf of religion. 

But niy province is rather to give ihe history of Mr. 
Savsge's performances than to di^lay tbeir beantiea, or 
to obvîate the criticisras which tncy bave occasioned ; 
and therefore J shall not dwell upon the particular pas- 
sages which deserve applause : I shall neither ahew the 
excellence of his descriptions, nor èspatiate on the ter- 
lificfc portrait of suicide, nor point outthe artful touch- 
es by which he bas distinguished the intellectual fea- 
tures of the rebela who auSer death in bis last canto. 
It is, however, proper to observe, that Mr. Savage al- 
wsys declared the characters whoUy fictitîous, and with- 
out the least allusion to any real persons or actions, 

. From a poem so diligcntly laboured, and so euccess- 
fully finished, it might be reasonably expeçted that be 
■bould bave gained considérable advantage; nor can it 
vithoutsomedegreeof indignation andconcern betold, 
that he sold the copy for ten guineas, of which he sfter- 
wards retumed two, that the two last aheets of tbe work 
might be reprinted, of which he had in bis absence in- 
trusted the correction to a friend, who was too indolent 
to perform it with accuracy. 

A Buperstitious regard to the correction of his sbeeta 
vas one of Mr. Savage's pecultaritîes : he oflen altered, 
revised, recurred to bis first reading or punctuation, 
and again adopted the altération ; he was dubious and 
Hresolute wîthout end, as on a question of the last im- 
portance, and at last was seldom satisfied ; tbe intrusion 
oc omission of a oomma was auffident to diacomposo 
iâm, and he would lament an erroi of a eingle letttcr 
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u a heavjr c«l«inity. la <Hie of his lettsra rdatios to 
■n impression of some veree^ fae retnarks, that he Eadf 
with regard to the corrucUon of the proof, " a >pell up< 
" on bim ;'' and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt 
upon the minuteat and mott triflmç nicetiea, deeerved 
no Dther oame thaa tbat of faBcination. 

That he sold bo valuable a performance for so amall 
■ inice, was not to be imputed either to necesaity, by 
vhich the leamed snd ingenious are often oblig«l ta 
aubmit to very hard conditions ; or to avarice, by which 
the booksellers are frequently incited ta oppreaa that 
genius by which they are supported ; but to that in- 
temperate désire of plea«ure, aod habituai slavery to 
his passions, which involved him in niany perplexîties, 
He nappened at that time to be engaged in the pursuit 
of some trifling gratification, and, being without money 
for the présent occasion, stJld his poera to the first bid- 
der, and perhaps for the first priée that was pioposed, 
and would probably hâve been content with less, if less 
bad been onered htm. 

This poem was juldressed to the Lord Tyrconnel, 
not only in the lîrst lines, but in a formai dedication 
filled with the higbcst strains of panegyrick, and the 
warmest professions of gratitude, but by no means re-' 
markablefor delicacy of connection or élégance of style. 

Thèse praises in a short time be found biinself in- 
clined ta retract, being discarded by the man on whom 
he had bestowed them, and whom he then immediately 
discovered not to bave deserved them. Of this quar~ 
rel, which cvery day made more bitter. Lord Tyrcon- 
nel and Mr. Savage assigned very ditferent reasons, 
which might perhaps ail in reality concur, though they 
were not ail oonvenient to be alleged by either party. 
Lord Tyrconrifel affinued, that it was the constant prac- 
tice of Mr. Savage to entflt a tavern witli any Company 
that proposed it, drïnfc the most expensive wines with 
great profusion, and, when thereckooing wasdemand- 
ed, to be w itho ut money : if, as it'oflen happened, his 
Company were wîlling to defray bis part, the affair 
ended wïthout any ill conséquences ; but if they were 
refVactor^, and expected that the wine should be paid 
fin- by hun that drank it, bis method of coippositiMi 
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■waMt to taks tlwin wiili hitn to hia tnrn spautmcut, as* 
3 Mme th« povmHBcnt ot the hooM, ané order the bat- 
1er in an imperioi» mumer ta set tbe beM nine in ttie 
«eOar befiiK bit eompony, wbo eften drank till they 
frfg«t the iwpect dne te tbe houae in wtridi ttiey were 
entertaincd, indnlged thetONlves in the utmoat estra- 
vaKeiioe of merriment, practiBed die xoott Kcentioa* 
Acdidu, end eorannttcd ail the outngee of drunken' 
net*. 

Nor ma thia dw oïdy durge wfaicfa Lotd Tyrconnel 
broacht gainât biat: Havia^ given hhn a collection 
of vuoaUe bot^i, atamped vith bis own arms, fae had 
die mortiécation to aee uiem ht a thort ttme exposed to 
■aie uptm tbe atallt, tt being nmisl wîtb Mr. Savage, 
irben be «anted a nnall lam, to take bta boofct to 3w 
pawn-biwker. 

Whnevw wbs acqnainted witb Mr. Savage eaailv are* 
dited both theae accnsationa : for bavîng becn obliged, 
■ince bûfirit entreBce in theworld, to lubsist opon ex- 
pédient*, aSaence waa not able to ezah him above 
them ; and so tmich waa fae deiigfated witfa wine and 
Gonvenatian, and ao long had he been accnstomed to 
lire b; chance, tbat he «ould at snj time go to the 
tavem wîtbaiit scraplc, and tnut far tbe reckoning to 
Ae libn'riit]' of tbe centpany, and IVequentlji of Com- 
pany to vbtnn he vas very little known. Thn «niduct 
indeed TeT7 aeldom drew upon bim those inconvenï- 
ences that might be fèared by any other persan ; for bia 
conversation waa ao entertaininc, and bjs addrcBS ao 
pleasing, tbat fêw tbought tbe plearare which tfaey re- 
ceired f^om him dearly purehased, by payit'g for hia 
wine. It vas hia peenUar faappinns, that he scarcelj 
ever fbund a étranger, wbmn hedid nat leftve a fricnd ; 
but it must likeirise be added, that he had not often 
a friend long, •wîtfaout obU^g him to become a 
■tranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, dedaied, tbatLord 
Tyrcodnel* quairelled irith bim, became be would imt 

* HU expression in one or tiii letten wm, " th^ Lord Tytcon* 
" nel had iDvoIvcd bis eatste. and tbfrefore pOcH); amight an ec> 
" caÛOQ M qiuml wUb btei." 
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Mtbtnct fram bit own luzury and extnivajifaiice wbat 
he bsd promised to allow hini, nnd that his resentment 
was only a plea for the violation of his jwomîse. He 
userted, that he had dane nothing that ought to ex- 
sude bîm from that subairtence wfaich he tbought noC 
(0 mach a favour as a debt, since it «a£ offered him 
mpon condition* whicb be bad never broken ; and that 
bu only fault vas, that he could not be aupported with 
notMng. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often ex* 
botted him to regulate bii niethod of life, and not to 
apend ail bis lughta in taverns, and that he appeared ve- 
ly deairoua that be would puss tboae boun with hiro, 
vbich he so freely bestowed upon othen. Thig de- 
mand Mr. Savage considered aa a censure of bia COR- 
diict, wbich he could never patiently bear, and whicb, 
in the latter and cooler parts of hia life, was to olFen- 
nve to him, that he dcclared it aa hia résolution, ". to 
" apum that friend who should présume ta dictate to 
" him ;" and it is not likely that in hia earlier years he 
received admonitions wilh more c^mneaa, 

He was likewiae inclined to resent auch expectations, 
as tending to infrînge his liberty, of whicb he waa very 

Etous, when it was necessaiy to the gratification of 
pasaions ; and declared, that the requesf was still 
more Hureasonable, as the company to wbich he Was to 
bare been confined was insuppcntaMy disagreeable. 
Tbis aaaertion afforda anotb«' instance of that incon- 
aisteiii^ of his writings with his conversation, whicb 
waa ao often to be observed. He fowot liow lavisbly 
fae had, !n his Dedication to The fVanderer, extolled tbe 
delicacy and pénétration, the humanîty and generosity, 
tbe condour and politeneas of the man, whom, when 
he no longer loved him, be declared to be a wretch 
vidwot nnderstanding, witbout good-nature, and with- 
out justice; of whosename he thought hinieelf obliged 
to leave no trace in nny futare édition of his writings ; 
and accordingly blotted it ont of tliat copy of Tke 
Wanderer wbich waa in his banda. 

During hia continuance with tbe Lord Tyrconnel, 
be wrote The Triumph of Health and Mirth, on the re- 
covery of Lady Tyrconnel from a laoguisliing illneaa. 
Vol.. VU. S 
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Thù perfimnaaoe ù remarkable,- not ooly for tbe gaie» 
ty of the ideu, and tbe melody of tbe numbers, but 
for tfae agreeable fiotion upon which it is formed. 
Mirtb, overwhelmed tritb «orrow for tbe sickaeaa of 
her fâvourite, takes a fligbt in quest of ber ùster 
Health, vbom sbe fiods reclîned upon the brow of a 
loftv mountain, amidst tbe fragrance of perpétuai 
■pnng, with tbe breezes of tfae morning aporting about 
her. Being solicîled by ber sister Mîrth, she readily 
promioes her assistance, fliea away in a clouil, opd ira- 
prcsnatea tbe watera of Batb with new vîrtues, by 
which the sicknesa of Belinda is relieved. ' 

Ai the réputation of fais abilities, the particular cir- 
. cumatancea of hia birth and life, tbe aplendour of bia 
•ppearance, aud tbe distinction which waa for aome 
ttme paid hint by Lord Tyrconnet, entitled him to fa- 
miliarity with peraons of bigber rank than thoae to 
whose conversation be had been before adniitted ; be 
did not fait to gratify tbat curiosity which induced btm 
to take a nearer view of thuse wbom their birtb, their 
employtnenta, or tbeir fortunes, necesaarily place at a 
dîabmce from the sreatest part of monkind, and to ez- 
ainine whether their merit was magnified or diminished 
by the médium threuglt which it was contemplated ; 
whetber the splendour with which tbey dazzled their 
admirera waa inhérent in themaelves, or onlv reflected 
oa tbem by the abjects tbat aurrounded tbem ; aud 
wfaether great inen were sdected for higb stationa, or 
hi^ atationa made great men. 

For this purpoae be took ail opportunities of convers* 
ing faniliarty Vitb those who were moat consfHcuoua 
at tbat tiuie for their power or their influence; be 
watcbed their looaer moments, and examined tbeir do- 
meatick behaviour, with that acuteness which nature 
bad gi*en him, and wbich the uncommon varietr of bis 
Iife had contributed to increase, and tbat inquiaitivenesa 
which muât always be produced in a vigoroua mind, 
by an abaolute freedom from ail preaaing or domestick 
enga^tements. 

HiB discernment waa quick, and therefbre he aoon 
found in every peraon, and in every affair, sometbing 
that deserved attention; he waa supported by othera 
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vithout any care for him self, and wai thfrefore at leisni* 
to pnrtue h» obsnvarions. 

More drcumstancei to constitute ■ critick on haman 
life conid not eaaîly concur ; nor indeed coiild any raan, 
wfao aasumed from accidentai advantageB more praÏM 
dian he could jiistly claira trom bis real merit, admit 
any acquaintance more dangerous than tliat of Savase; 
of whom lîkewife ît must be confessed, that abilitiet 
really exalted above the common level, or virtue refined 
from passion, or proof agatnat corruption, could not 
easily find an abler judge, or a warmer advocate. 

What iras the resuit of Mr. Savnge's inquiry, though 
he vas not much accuBtomed to conceal bis di«coTerie«, 
ît may not be entirely sàfe to relate, because tbe per- 
sons whose charocters he criticised are powerftil; and 
power and resentment are seldom atrangen ; nor voold 
it perhapa be wbolly just, because what he «aserted in 
conversation might, though true in gênerai, be height- 
ened by some momentary ardour of imagination, and, 
sa ît can be delivered only fîram memory, may be im- 
perfectly represented ; bo that the picture, at firat ag- 
graveted, and thcn unskilFuUy copied, may be JusUy 
■un>ected to retain no greatresemblanceoftheonginu. 

It may, bowever, be observed, that he did not «mteat 
to bave fbrmed very elevated ideaa of those to wncnn 
tbe administration of afiairs, or theconduct of parties, 
bas been întnisted; who bave been consîdered as the 
«avocates of the crown, or theguardiansof tbepeoi^; 
and who hâve obtained the most implint conndence, 
and the loudeat applauiea. OF one particular persan, 
who has been at one time so popular as ta be gênerai^ 
■ateemed, and at another bo formidable as tol>e unïveN 
sally detested, be observed^ that bis acquisitîonB had 
been small, or that bis capacity was narrow, and tliat 
tbe whole range of his mind was from obicenity to po- 
liticks, and from politicki to obscenity. 

But the opportunîty of indulging hia spéculations on 
«eat characters was now at an end. He was banisbed 
îrom tbe table of Lord Tyrconnel, and tumed again »• 
dnft upon the world, wîthout prospect of finding qaick> 
ly any other harbour. As prudence was not one of tbe 
virtuea by wbieh he was distinguiifaed, he had made no 
S S 
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provinon against a misfortiiiie Uke thU. And thoogb 
it isnot tobe icnagïned but tliat theseparatiottmustfot 
«orne tinie hâve beeii preccdtd by coldness, peevishness, 
or ncglect, thou^h it was undoubtedly the conséquence 
of occumulatetl provocations oii both sides; yet every 
oDe that knew Savage will readily belîeve, that to him 
it «as sudden as a siroke of thuiider ; tbat, tbougb be 
inigfat bave tran&iently suspected it, he Iiad never suC> 
fered any thought so unpleasing to sink into his mind ; 
butthatbebaddrivenîtaway byamuBemeDtj, ordreams 
of future fetîcity and affluence, and bad never taken ^ny 
messures by which he might prevent a précipitation 
from plenty to indigence. 

ThiB quarrel and séparation, and tbe difficulties to 
wbich Mr. Savage was expoaed by them, were soon 
known both to his friends and enemies ; nor was it long 
before he perceived, frura the bebaviour of both, how 
much is added ta the lustre of gentus by the ornaments 
of wealth. 

Hie condition did not aj^Kar to excite much compas- 
sion ; for he had not always been carefui to use the ad- 
vaptages he enjayed wîtfa that taoderation wbich ought 
to bave been wilh more tban usual caution prcserved 
by him, who knew, if he bad reflected, that be was on- 
ly adependant on the bounty of another, whom he could 
expect to support him no longer than he endeavoured to 
préserve bis tavour by compiying with hia inclinations, 
and whom he neverthelese set at défiance, and was con- 
tinually irritating by négligence or encroachments. 

Ezamptes need not be soHght at atvy gceat distance 
^ fvove, that superiority of fortune bas a natural ten- 
dency to kindle pride, and that pride aeldom fails to exg 
ert itself in contempt and insuit; and if this is often 
tbe effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours enioyed 
only by the merit of otbers, it is some exténuation of 
any indécent trinmphs to which thisuiihepjn matt may 
bave been betrayed, that his prosperity was neightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more intoxicating by 
a aenae of the misery iu which he had eo long languish- 
9d, and perhaps of the insulta which he had forroerly 
borne, and whicb he might now think himself entitleq 
to revenge. It is too common for those who have un- 
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jusdy Bolfered p«iii, to inflict it likewise in their tum 
-ffith the urne injustice, and to imagine ttut they bave 
a r^ht to treat othen u thej hâve thernselvei been 
traated. 

Tlut Mr. Savage was too much elerated by any good 
fortune, is generuly known ; and soine passages ^ bis 
Inbtxluctioii to The Avthor tobeUt Bumciently sfaew, 
that he did not Tholly reftwin from such satire as he 
aiterwards tboagbt very unjust «hen he wa« exposed 
to it bimself ; for, whea he was aflerwarda ridiculed in 
tiie character of a dîstreased poet, he very easily dis- 
<M)vered, that distress waa not a proper subjcct for mer- 
rîment, nor topick of invective. He waa then able to 
discem that if niîsery be the elfect of virtue, it oueht 
to be reverenced ; if of ill-toTtuoe, to be pitied ; and if 
of vice, not to be ïnaulted, becauae it is perhapa itself 
a puniehment adéquate ta the crime bj whîcn it was 
produced. And the humanity of that man can deserve 
no panegyrick, who is capable of repronching a crîmi- 
nal in the hands of tfae executioner. 

Bot thèse reflectiona, though they readily occurreJ 
to him in the first and last parts of his Itfe, vere, X aiii 
afhûd, for a long time forgotten ; nt îeast they were, 
lïke many otber maxims, treasured up in his mind 
rather for shew than uae, and operated very littlc upon 
bis conduct, however elegantly he might aamt^timea 
explain, or however forcibly he mij;ht inculcate them. 

His dégradation, therefore, from the condition which 
he had enioyed witfa such wanton thonghtleasneas, was 
eonstdered by many as an occasion uf triumpb. Thoae 
who had before paid their court to him without siiccesa, 
soon retumed the contempt which they had suSêred; 
and they who had reccived faveurs from him, for of 
such favours aa he could bestow he was very libéra], 
did not always remember them, So much more certain 
are the effects of reaentment than of gratitude : it is not 
only to many more pleasing to recoHect those faulls 
wbich place othera bêlow them, than thoae virtues by 
' which they are them^elves comparatively depreaaed: but 
it ishkewise more easy to n^Iect, than to recompense; 
and though tbereare few who will practiee a laborious 
88 
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virtue, tbere will oever be wanting multitudes tliat 
vill indulge in easy vice, 

Savage, hawevet, was very littJe disturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought upon 
him, from thoge wbom he never estecmed, and with 
vhom be never considered hiraeelt' as levelled by any 
calamities : and though it was not without some unea^ 
siness that be bsw some, tvbose friendshîp be valued, 
change their behaviour ; he yet observed their coldaesa 
without much emotiiiD, considered them as the slave» 
of fortune, and tlie worshippers of prosperity, and was 
more inclined to despise theco, than to lament hîniself. 
It doesnotappeor tliat, afler this return of bis wants, 
be found mankind equally favourable to bim aa at his 
first appearance in the world. His story, thougb in 
reality rot lésa melancholy, was less afTecting, because 
ït waa DO longer new ; it therefore procured him na 
aev friends ; and those tliat had formerly relievcd bim, 
thoHght they might now consign hiui to othera. He 
was now likewîse considered by many ratlier as crimi- 
nal, than aa unhappy ; for the friends of Lord Tyrcon- 
nel, and of his mother, were suffidently industrious to 
pnblish bis weaknesses, which were jndeeci very no- 
merous ; and nothing was forgotten, tbat migbt make 
bim either liateful or ridiculous. 

Jt cannot but be îniagtned, that such représentations 
of his faulta must nnake great numbera less sensible of ' 
bis distress; many, who had only an opportunity to 
hear one partj made no s cruple to propagate the accuunt 
which they reccived ; many assïsted their circulation 
from malice or revenge ; and perliapa many pretended 
to crédit ibem, that they might with a better grâce 
withdraw their regard, or witnbold their asBistance. 

Savage, however, waa net one of those who auSered 
himaelf to be injured witbout résistance, nor was less 
diligent in exposing the faults of Xiord Tyrconnel ; over 
wbom hc obtâined at least thia advantage, that he drove 
him first to the practice of outrage and violence ; for 
he ■9/ai sn luuch provoked by the wit and virulence of 
Savage, that be came wii.h a number of atteadants, that 
did no honour to his courage, to beat him at a cofiee- 
house. But it happened that he had iett the place a 
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few luinutea ; and fais lordslûp liadj without' danger, 
the pleaaure of boasting ttow he wuuld hâve trcated 
him. Mr. Savage wenl next day fa> repay his vîait at 
his ovra house ; but wss prevajled on, by liU tlonieB- 
ticks, to retire without insisting upon seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconuel waa accuaed Uy Mr. Savage of aome 
actions, wKich acarcely any provocations will be tbought 
Buffîcieiit to ju9tify ; euch as seizing what he had in nia 
lodgïngs, and other inataiiL'ea of wuntoti cruelty, by 
which he increased the dialress of Savage, without any 
advantage to himaelf. 

Thèse mutual accusations were retorted on both aides, 
for many years, with the utmost degree of virulence 
and rage ; and time «eeined rather to augment than di- 
minish their resentment. That the artger of Mr. Savage 
■hould be bept alive, is not étrange, becauae he felt 
every day the conséquences of the qiiarrel ; but it might 
reasonably hâve been hoped, tbat Lord Tyrconnel might 
hâve relented, and at length hâve forgot those provoca- 
tions, which, however they might hâve once inflaœed 
faim, had not in reality much hurt him. 

The ^irit of Mr. Savage indeed never suSered him 
to solicit a réconciliation ; he retumed reproach for re- 
proBcfa, and insuit for insuit ; his superiurity of vit 
supplied the disadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to form a party, and préjudice great numbera io 
his f&vour. 

But though thia might be some gratification of fais 
vanity, it âorded very httle relief to his necessities; 
and ne vas very frequently reduced to uncommoa 
hardships, of which, however, he never made any mean 
or importunate compkints, being formed rather to bear 
misery with fortituue, than enjoy prosperity with mo- 
dération. 

He now tbought himself aguin at liberty to expose 
the cruelty of hu niother; and therefore, I beheve, 
about this time, published The Bastard, a poem re- 
markable for the vîvaciou* aallies of thought m the be- 
ginning, where he makes a pompous enumeratîon of 
the imagînary advantages of base hirth; and tbe pa- 
thetick sentiments at the end, where he recounts the 
real calamitiea which he suBered by the crime of his 
parents. 
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The vigour and spirit of tbe verset, tiie peculîar cir- 
curostnnces nf the author, the novdt^ of tbe eubject, 
and the notorîety of the story to ivhich the allusion» 
are made, procured this performance a very fsvourable 
réception ; grent number^ were imniediateïy dispersed, 
and éditions were multiplied with tiniiaual rapidity. 

One circunistance attended the publîcatioa which 
Savage used to relate with great satisfaction, Hts mo- 
ther, to whom the poem was with " due révérence" 
inscribed, happened then to be at Bath, where she could 
not conveniently retire from censure, or conceal herself 
from observation; and no sooner did the réputation of 
the poeia begin to spread, than she heard it repeated 
in ail places of concourae ; nor could she enter the as- 
sembly-rooms, or cross the walks, without being aa- . 
luted with sorae lines from The BaHard. 

This was perhaps the fîrst time that ^e ever disco- 
vered a sensé of shame, and on this occasion the power 
of wit was very conspicuous ; the wretch who had with- 
out scrupte proclaimed herself an adulteress, and 'who 
had first endeavoured to starve her son, then to trans- 
port him, and afterwards to hang him, was not able to 
bear the représentation of her own conduct ; but fled 
from reproach, thotigh she felt no pain from guilt, and 
left Bath with tbe utmost liaste, to shelter herself among 
the crowds of London, 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of ânding, that, 
though he could not reform hi^ mother, he conld punûb 
her, and that he did not always suffer alone. 

"nie pleasure which he received from tins increaso 
of his jmetical réputation, was 8ufficient for stnne time 
to overbalance tne miseries. of want, which this per- 
formance did not much alleviate ; for it was sold for a 
very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though the suc- 
cesB was so uncommon that five impressions were sold, 
of which many were undoubtedly very nutnerous, had 
not generosity sufBcient to admit the unhappy writer 
to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this peen) was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmost élévation of neart, and referred 
to by him asanincontestibleproofofageneralacknow- 
ledgement of his abilities, It wasindeed theonly pro" 



ductîon of wliich he coold juitly boaat a genenl rfcep- 

But though he did not lose tbe opportunity which 
Bucceas gave Inm of setting a higb rate on hia abilitie*, 
but paid due defereDce to tbe suffrages of maokind 
when they were given in bis fîivour, be did not sufiêr 
his esteem of himseif to dépend upon others, nor found 
any thing sacreil in the voice of tbe people when tbey 
were îndinêd to censure bim ; he then readily shewed 
the folly of expectjng that the publîck should judge 
rîg;ht, observed bow slowly poetical inerit bed aften 
forced it3 way into the world ; be contented himseif 
with the applâuse of inen of jutlgmeot, and was soroe- 
wbat disposed to exclude ail those from tbe character 
ormen of judgment who did not applaud hira. 

But he waa at otber tïmes more favourable to man- 
kind tliati to think them bltnd to the beaifliea of his 
Works, and iinputed tbe alownesa of their sale to otber 
causes ; either they were publi^bed at a time when the 
town was cmpty, or when tbe attention of the publick 
was engrossed by some struggle in the parliament, or 
Bome other object of gênerai concem ; or they were by 
the neglect of the publisher not dîligently dispersed, or 
by his avarice not advertised with sufiicient frequency. 
Address, or îndustry, or liberality, wsa alwaya want» 
ing ; and tbe Marne wos laid rather on any person than 
the author. 

By arts lîke thèse, arts which every man practises in 
some degree, and to wbicb loo much of tbe little tran- 
quînity of life is to be aecribed, Savage was always able 
to lire at peace with himseif. Had he indeed onty niade 
usç of thèse expédients to alleviute tbe loss, ur wntit, of 
fortune or réputation, or any other advantages which 
it is not in man's power to besiow ufion himseif, thepr 
might bave been justly mentioned as instances of a phi- 
losDphical mind, and very properly propoaed to the imi- 
tation of multitudes, who, for want of dtverting their 
imaginations with tbe same dezterity, languish under 
afflictions which might be easîly removed. 

It were doubtless' to be wished, that trutb and mmmi 
were uuiversally prévalent; that every thing were e»« 
teemed accordîng to its reat value ; and that men waalii 
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wcnre themaelves from beîng dùappoïnted in their en- 
deavours after happineas, by placiag it only in virtue, 
which ÎB always to be obuined ; but, if adventitious and 
foieïgn pleasores muât be pursued, it would be perhapi 
of aome benefit, sJnce tbat pursuit musLfrequently be 
fruitleu, if tbe pmctice of Savage could De tanght, tbat 
ioUy might be an antidote to foUy, and one falUcy be 
obviatedby anotber. 

But the danger of tbis jJeasing intoxication muBt not 
be concealed ; nor indeed ca:i auy one, after having <4>- 
Krred the life of Savage, need to 'be cautioned agaînat 
ÎL By imputing none of bis miserieH to hîmself, he con- 
tinued to act upon the sarae principles, and to follow tlie 
Mme path ; was never made wiser by hia Bufl^ngs, nor 
preserved by one roisfortune from falling ïnto «notber. 
He proceeded throughout his life to tread the same steps 
on me ssme circle; always applauding hia past con- 
duct, or at leaat forgetting it, to amuee himself with 
phiuitoms of bappinem wbich were dancing before him ; 
and wiliingiy tumed hia eyes from the ligbt of reasonj 
when il would bave diacovered the illusion, and shewn 
him, what he never wiehed to see, his real state. 

He ie even accnsed, after having luUed hii imagina- 
tion with thoM idéal opiatea, of having tried the same 
experiment upon hie conscience ; and, having accu»- 
tomed hîmself to impute ail déviations from tne right 
to foieign causes, it is certain that he waa upon every 
occasion too easily reconciled to himself; and that he 
appeared vwy little to regret those practiœs which had 
iropaîred his rcputatïon, The reigning errw of fais 
life was, that lie mistook the love fur the practice of 
virtucj and was indeed nàt so much a good man, as the 
friend of goodness. 

This at least muet be allowed hîm, that he always 
preserved a strong sensé of the dignity, the beautF, and 
the necessity of virtue ; and that he never contruiuted 
delibemtely to spread corruption amongst mankînd, 
His' actions; which were generally precipitate, "were 
often blameable; but hiswritîngs, being the produc- 
tiona of stndv, uniformly tended to the exaltation of 
. the mind, and the pn^^ation of morality and piely. 
' Thèse wridngs may impiove mankind, when hîs 
failîngs shall be forgotten ; and therelbre he must be 
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considered, upon the whole, u a beoe&ctor to the 
worM : nor can hia penonal eiuiniple do any hur^ smce 
vhoever heara of hb faults will heai of ths miaeries 
whicb they brougbt upon bim, and which would de- 
serve teas pity, bad not bis condition been lucb as made 
hia faults pardonable. He may be conaidered as a 
dùld exposed to ail tbe temptationa of indigence, at aa 
açe when résolution was not yet atrengtbened hy con- 
viction, nor virtue oonfirmed by habit ; a circumstance 
wbich, in fais Battard, he laments in a very ofiecting 
nunser: 

No Mother's (are 

Shielded my infant innocence with {najer ! 

No rathsr'B guardion huiii taj joatb maiittafa'd/ 

CaU'd fortii mj virtuel, or frùn vice restreia'd. 

The Batiard, bowever it migbt provoke or mortify 
bis mother, could not be ezpeoted to melt her to com- ' 
passion, so tbat he was still under tbe sune want of 
the neceasaries of life ; and be tberefore exerted ail the 
interest whicb bis wît, or hia birth, or hia misfortunes, 
could procure, to obtain, upon the deatb of Eusden, the 
place of Poet Lauréat, and pros^cuted bis application 
witb so mucb dilieence, tbat the King publickly de- 
clared it bis intention to bestow it upon bim ; but auch 
woa the fafe of Savage, tbat even the King, when he 
intended hia advantage, waa dîaappointed in bîa 
achemes; for tbe Lord Cluunberlain, wbo baa the dis- 
posai of the laurel, as one of tbe appendagei of bis 
office, eitber did not knov tbe Kîng's design, or did 
not approve it, or thought tbe nomination of tbe Lau- 
réat an enooacbnient upon bîa.ri^ts, and tberefore 
bestowed tbe laurel upon CoUey Cinber. 

Mr. Savage, thus aisappointed, took n résolution of 
applyîng to Ûie Queen, Ûiat, having once given bim 
life, afae would enable bim to support it, and therefore 
publisbed a short poem on her birth-day, to whicb be 
gave tbe odd thle of " Volnnteer Lauréat" The event 
of thia essay he bas bimMlf related in the following 
letter, wbîcb be nreiîxed ta tbe poem, when he afier* 
werda reprinted it in " The Gentleman's Magazine," 
whence I bave copied it entire, aa tbis was one of tbe 
few attenipta in wbich Mr. Savage succeeded. 
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" Mr. (Jrbah, 
" In your Magazine for February yon published the 
" last ' Volunteer Lauréat,' written on a very melan* 
" cfaolj' occasion, the deatb of the Royal Patroness ot 
" arts anil literature in gênera], and of the author of 
" that poem in patticular; I now send you the first 
" that Mr. Savage wrote under that title. — This gen- 
" tkman, notwîth standing a very considérable interest, 
" beiiig on the deatb of Mr. Euaden, disappoîntcd of 
" the Laureat's place, wrote the following verses ; 
" which were no Booner published, but the late Quem 
" sent to a bookseller tor them. The author had not 
" at that time a friend either to get him întroduced, ta 
" his poem presented at Court; yet, aoch was the un- 
" speâkable goodness of that Frincess, that, notwitb- 
" standing this act of cereraony was wanting, in a fcw 
" days after publication, Mr. Savage received a Bank- 
" bifl of fifly pounds, and a gracious message from faer 
" Majesty, by the Lord North and GuilFord, to this ef- 
" fect : ' That Her Majesty was hi?hly pleased wîth the 
" verses ; that she took particularly kind his lines 
" there relating to the King; that he had pennissian 
" to Write annually on. the same eubject; and that he 
" should yearly receive the like présent, till something 
" better (which was faer Majesty's intention) coutd be 
" done for hîm.' After this he was permitted to pre< 
*' sent one of his annual poems to her Majesty, had the 
" honour of kissing her nand, and met with the most 
" gradous réception. 

" Yours, &C;" 

Such was the performance,* and such its réception ; 
a. réception, which, tbaugh by no mcans nnkind, wu 
yet not in the highcst degree generoue : to chain down 
the genius of a writer to an annual pancgyrick, shewed 
in the Queen too much désire of hearing lier own 
jwaiees, and a greater regard to hersdf tban toliini <m 
whom her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of 
avaricious generosity, by which flattery vas rather 
purchased than genius rewarded. 

■ Thic poem ii iiu*tc4 lu the laU CoIkctiDB. 
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Mn. Olâficld had fiiniKTly fiven bim tbe hdw d- 
lowance with «uch more bôtMclc întentira ; she had 
no other vîew thoii to cmUe bim to prosecute his atu- 
^es, and M aet hiniMlf «bore Ûte want <rf aasistance, 
' and was contentcd wHh doing good without atipulatîng 
fer enooniuma. 

Mr. Savage, howev«r, was not ot liberté to make ex- 
oeptiana, bot «aa ravidied witli tbe âvonra whîcb h* 
had i:«ceiv«d, wid prob^Iy yet more wi^ tboae which 
fae was pronHMd : he c«nsider«d faimself n<nr aa s fo- 
vAoite of tbe Qiiem, and dîd not doubt bnt a few an- 
DBal poems vould estabUah hûn in aome profitable em- 
l^oymenL 

He thercfore aasumed the title of " Vohmteer Lan» 
" reat," Dot witbout aome reprehenrioni fhnn Cibber, 
who ïnfbnned hîm, tliat the trtle of " Lanrest," waa a 
mark of bmiour ooninred I^ the King, ihnn whom ail 
botHMT ia derived, and wbidi tberenve ne mon bas a 
tMit to beatow opeu htmtelf; and added, tbat he 
inq;lit with equal p»opriei y atyle liiintelf a Volunteer 
Lmd, or VoluDteer BÛonet It caimot be denied tbat 
tbe pcswak waa jiut; bot Snwe tUd not think any 
title, wbidi wm oonArred npon Mr. Cibber, so honour- 
aUe M tiiat the uaurpHtma «f it coidd be împnted to 
nimasaiiiiutBiGeof verjsxorlHtantvanity, uidthere- 
fore conttnued to wrke undcr the aame ùûe, and re> 
ORTcd «▼«17 yearlbe swwmrard. 

He did not nf^petr to CMuider tfaeee encominma aa 
t««ta of bia ainlîtief, or aa mïf tbiag more tban anntuil 
hinta to tbeQaeenaf berpTomiae; or acteof ceremo- 
ny, by tbe perfôramoe ot whiA be ira* entîded to his 
pen«on ; and iberefore did not labour tbent with great 
diligetice, « print mwo than fifty each year, except 
that for aome of tbe laat yean he regnlaTly inaerted 
them in " Tbe Grailleniati a MagasÎRe, by wbich they 
wcre diqxraed over tite kingdom. 

Of aome of tbem he had oimeelf ae low an opinion, 
Aat he intended to oeoit them in the collection of 
poena, for whidi he prinled proposais, and Eolicited 
aobtcriptions ; nor can it aeem atrange, thnt, being 
oanfined to the same ovlnect, he ahoold be at soine 
times indolent, and at others unsucceaaful ; tbat he 
Vol. VII. T 
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shouU aameûptea delay a dîaagreeable toak till it va» 
too laXe to perform it well ; or that be shonld aonifs 
times repeat the same sentiment on the same occasion, 
or at otDers bc misled by an atteinpt after novelty to 
forced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double inteutian, whicb aiqt* 
plied him with some variety; for bis business was, to 
praîse the Queen for the favours wbich he bad received, 
snd to cômplain to her of the delay of those whicb she 
bad proniised : in some of his pièces, therefore, gratis 
tude is prédominant, and in eaïae discontent ; in sone 
fae représenta himse^ as haimy in her patronage ; and, 
in otners, as disconsolate to nnd hiraself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfor- 
tunate man, waa never pertormed, though he taok snf- 
ficient care that it tihould not be forgottcn. The publi- 
cation of his " Voluhteer Lauréat" procured hiiii no o- 
ther rew^d than a regular remittance of 6fty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments ta 
to neglect any opportunity that was offérea of advancing 
his interest. When the prîncess Anne was married, he 
wrote a poem* upon hei departure, " only," as be de- 
dared, "becauseit wasexpeGtediromhim,"andhe was 
not wâling to bar his own prospects by any appearance 
of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by tbis 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; and therefore 
it is likely that it was considered at Court as an act of 
duty, to which he was obliged by his dependence, and 
which it was therefore not necessary to reward by any 
new favour : or perhaps thé Queen really intended h£s 
advancement, and therefore thougbt it aupetfluaus ta 
lavish présents upon a man whom she intended to es- 
tablish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of 
being frustrated, but his pension likewise of being ob- 
Structed, by an accîdentâl calumny. The wriCer of 
" The daily Courant," a paper then published undet 
the direction of the miuistry, charged him with a erime, 
wbich though not very great in itself, would hâve been 

■ Printed in tbe laie Cellcction. 
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Kmaricably învidioue in hîm, and might very justly faar* 
Htcensed ttie Queeti asainst hini. He wbs accused by 
name of influencing electiona againat the Court, by aj>- 
pearing at the hcod of ,a Tory mob ; nor dîd the apcu- 
ser &il to aggnivate his criioe, bj repreaenting it ai the 
eflèct of the most atrocious ingcatitude, and a kind of 
rébellion against the Queen, wht> haj Grst presened 
bim ^m an intàmous death, and afîterwards distin- 
guished bim by her favour, and suppôrted him by her 
cfaarity. The charse, as it was open and confident, wa* 
likewise by good fortune very partlcular. The place of 
the transaction was mentioned, and the whole séries of 
the rioter's conduct related. Thia ezactness made Mr. 
Savage's vindication easy ; for fae never had in his lifa 
seen tbe place which was declared ta be the scène of his 
wickedness, nor ever had been présent in any town 
when its représentatives vere chosen. This answer bs 
tfaerefore made haste to publïsb, with ail the cîrcumstan- 
ce« necesaai? to make it crédible ; and very reaaonably 
demanded that the accusation should be retracted in tm 
aame paper, that he might no longer suffer the imputa- 
tion of sédition and ingratitude. This demand was lîke- 
wise pressed by him in a private letter to the author of 
the paper, who, either trusting to tbe protection of thoae 
wbose defence be had imdertaken, or having entertained 
Bome Personal malice against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, 
by retracting so confident an assertion, he sbould impair 
.the crédit of bis paper, refused to give him that sati^ 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary to his owa 
vîtidîcatîon, to prosecute him in the Kinv's Bench ; but 
as he did Qot nnd any ill effects from tbe accusation, 
having suffidently cleared his innocence, fae thought 
any farther procédure would hâve the appearance of 
revenge; and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in the 
same court againit hïmaelf, on an information in wbich 
he was accused of writing and publishing an obscène 
pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's désire to be distinguiib- 

ed; and, vhen any controversy became populu-, he 

serer wanted some reason for engaging in it with gceat 

T S 
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aràoar, aad appaaring at tbe hemd of tbe paxty wbieb 
htbiiddMaen. Ai he waa iwrercelebnted fo tan pm- 
dnice, be hsd no «ooner taken hî* aide, and infomed 
hûawlf of tbediief topckaoTUiediapiite, tfaanhetook 
ail opporUmitieaof aasertii^ aiid propagattng bia priiw 
dplea, «ithout much regard to hia own intercat, or aity 
OUwr vittbls de^gn ttum tbat of drawing ajfoa himsett 
tbe attentioii of mankînd. 

Tbe dïapute between fhe Bishop of London and tbe 
Cbancelkir is well known to hâve been for «ome time 
tbe chief topick of polittcal eonveraatïon ; and therefinv 
Hr. Savage, in porenance (rf* fan cbaracter, endearonred 
to beconie conapicuoui among tfae coatraverdsta with 
wbicb everf coSèe-hoose waa filled on that ocatnon. 
He waa an mdefittîgable oppoaer of ail tbe eUime oS eo- 
deaiMtical power, thougb he did not know on wbiit 
ther were fbunded ; and waa tberefore no fiiend to tbe 
Biui4^ of Loodon. Bat he had another rfeaaoa lôr ap- 
pearing as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle ; Gx be was 
tbe friend of Mr. Focter and Mr. Tbomaon, wbo were 
tbe frienda of Mr. Savage. 

Thua remote waa his interett in tfae queatioD, whi^t, 
however, as he imogined, concemed him eo nearly, thst 
it waa not suffident to harangue and ditpute, bat n^ 
ceasarj lîkewiae to write upon ît.^ 

He therefbre engaged with great ordottr ïa a new 
poem, called by lum, The Progreu <^ a JHvme; in 
wbicb be conducta a profligate prieat, by ail the graà»' 
tions of wickednew, from a poor cnracy in tbe coantiy 
to the bigbeat preferments of the Cbur^ ; and dea- 
eribes, with that bnniour whicb waa natural to him, 
and that knowledge wbîdi waa estendad to ail tbe di- 
Tersidea of homan lifê, his bebaviour in everjt station ; 
and inainuatea, that this prieat, thns aocotnplisoed, found 
at laat a pMron in the Biibop of London. 

When be waa aaked, by (Hie of hit frtends, on what 
pretmce he coold charge the Siabop with anefa sn ac- 
tion ; be had no more ta say tban that he bad onlyin- 
Terted the accusation; and that he thoagfat ît reaaon»- 
UetobdieTe, that bewhoc^Mtructedtheriaeof agood 
man without rettaon, wonld for bad reoaena promote the 
CT alta t ion of a viltain. 
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Tbe Cterg; vere univeraally provcÀed bj tfaii sa- 
Hre; and Savage, wbo, as wai nia constant practice, 
had set hia name to his performance, was ceniured in 
" The Weekly Miacellony"* with aeveritj whjch he 
did not aeem indined to forget. 



wbicb « 

** For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death, 
Savage bf mjal gnce prolong'd his breath. 
Well mjsht jou thinkhespent hia future yeara 
In prayer, and fiuting, and repentant teain. 
*' — But, vain hope !" — the truly Savage cries, 
" Priests, and thrir «iaviah doctrines,.! despise, 

" SbaU 1 

" Who, bjfr«e-tli)nliing to&MBCtion flr'd, 

*■ In midnight brawla a deathless name ac^uir'd, 

" — No, arm'd with rhymc, ut pricsts l'Il take my aim, 
*' Though prudence tnâs me murder but theîr fBme." 

WeeKLT MlBCXLLAKY. 

An anawer was publiabed in " Tt\e Genlleman's Magazine,' 
wrttten by an uaknown hatid, from nhifh the following linea ati 

~ M rage, and midnight wine, 

ivitboul design ; 
In equal brawl if Savage liing'd a thruet, 
And-brougbt the youth a victim to tbe dust ; 
So MnMig thé hond of accident a{q>ears, 
The Royal hand from guilt and vengeance clean. 

Ineteail of wasling " al] thy fulure yeara, 
" Savage, in prayer and vain repentnnl IcarB," 
Exert thy pen to mend a victouB âge, 
To curb the priest, and sink hJB h^-cfautch rage ; 
Ta ahEw nhat frauda Ihe holy vestmenta bide, 
The ueHtB of avarice, lust, and pédant pridc : 
Then change the acenc, Ict merît brightiy shine. 
And round tte patriot tfriat the wreath divine; 
The heav'nly guide delinr down to famé ; 
Id nell-tun'd lays tianamit a Foater'a name ; 
Touch ev'ry passion with harmoniaus art, 
Eialt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times shatl royal grâce exlol ; 
Thua polish'd lines thy présent famé eatoL 
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But » retum of invective wu not thought a niScîent 
pDDuhmenL The Court of King's Bemb waa there- 
n>re maved sgaiiiBt him ; Hnd be wsb oUiged tsretarti 
wi arÎBwer to. a cfaarge of obacenity. It was ursed in 
his defence, tbat obscenity wai criniinal wfaen it was 
întended to promote the practice of vice ; but that Mr. 
Savage had only întroduced obscène idea», wîth the 
vîew of expoiinff them to detestation, and of amen dîtiE 
theage bjr Bhewingthedeformity of wickednesB. ' lliis 
plea was adaijtted; and Sir FbiHp Yorke, wbotbes 
preaided in that court, dismisaed the infonuatioa witb 
cncomiums upon the purity and excellence of Mr. Sa> 
vage's writings. The prosecution, however, answered 
in aome meaaure the purpose of those by whoni it wa> 
•et on foot; for Mr. Savage vfas so far totonidstect by 
it, that, when the édition of his pwni was sald, be did 
not venture ta reprint it ; so that it was io a short tiroe 
lôrgotten, or forgotten by ail but those whom it of- 
fended. 

It ia aaid that aome endeavours were used ta incenee 
the Queen agaiost him: but be found advucates to ob- 
viate at leaat part of their eSect; for, tfaough he waa 
never advanced, he still continued to receive hÎB peiw 

This poem drew more infamy unon bïm than any 
incident of his life ; and, as his conauct canaot be vin- 
dicated, it is proper to secure his memory from re- 
proach, by informing thoaewbom he made his enemies, 
that he never intended to repeat the provocation ; and 
that, thougb whenever be thougbt fie bad any leaMD 
to complain of the Clergy, he used ta threaten them 
with a new édition of The Prograw of a Dtww:, it was 
bis calm and settled resolution to supprcss it for ever. 

He once intended to bave ma^e a better réparation 
for the follyor injustice with whicb be might be charged, 
bywritingBnotherpoenicalled The Progreu af a Fr^ 



I I MaJickmgly that Savage pluag'd the ïteel. 
And made the f outh its shining veDgeance feel ; 
My sQul abhoTB the act, the man detests, 
But more the bigotry in priestly breasts." 

QcDtleman'B Migaiioe, Ma; ITSt. 
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tAîrtier, whom he intended to lexd thtoa^ ail the Mages 
of vice and GMy, to conven him from virtne to wîcked* 
new, and from religion to infidelity, by ail the modiih 
'sophistry uaed for that purpose; and at last to dismiie 
hnn by fais own band înto the other world. 

That he did not exécute tbis defign îb a real loaa to 
mnikind; fbr he was too well acquainted witb ail tbe 
scènes of debaucbery to bave failed in bis représentations 
of tbeiD, and too zealuus for virtue not to hâve repre- 
sented tbem in sucb a manner as should expose tnem 
eitber to ridicale or detestatîon. 

Diit tbia plan was, like othera, fonned and laid aside, 
till the vigoar (tf his imagination waa spent, and the 
efferveaceoce of invention had subsided ; but aoon gave 
w^ to aome other design, which pleaaed by its novelty 
fw a while, and then was neglect^ like the foriîier. 

He wa» atill in bis naual exigencias, baving no cer- 
tain support but tbe penBÏon allowed himby tbe Queen, 
which, tbongb it might bave kept an exact ceconomist 
Stma want, was very far trom being sufiicient for Mr. 
Savage, wbo bad never been accuatonied to diamisa 
any of fais anxlites witbout tbe gratification wbicfa 
tbey aolidted, andwfaam nothing but vrant of money 
Tvitbheld fi'om partaking of every pleasure that feil 
vitbin hiB view. 

His condnct witb regard to bis pension was very par- 
ticular. No sooner had be cbanged the bill, tban he 
Toniriied from tbe sigbt of ail bis acouaintance, and lay 
fbr some titne out of tbe reacb of ail the inquiriea tbat 
ftiend^ip or curiosity could make after bîtn. At len^th 
be appeared again, pennyless as before, but never in- 
ftomed even tbose whom be seemed *to regard most, 
wberft be had been ; nor was bis retreat ever discovered. 

Tbis was bis constant practice during tbe whole time 
tbst he received tbe pension û'om the.Queen : He re- 
nlarly disappeared and returned. He, indeed, af- 
firmed tbat be retired to study, and that tbe mone^ 
sapported bim in solitude fbr niany montbs; but bu 
fWends declared, that tbe short time in wbich it waa 
spent Buffictently confuted bit own account of his con- 
dnct. 
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His potitenésa and hîs wit still raited him frïends, 
wha were desirous of 8«ttîtw him at length. free from 
that indigence by which be tad been hitherto oppres- 
sed ; and tberefore solicited Sir Robert Walpote in hii 
favour wîth so raucli earnestness, that they obtaiued & 
promiBe of the next place that ahould became vacant, 
not esceeding two bundred pounds a year. This pro- 
mise was made with an uncommon déclaration, " that 
" it waB not the promise of a mînÎGter to a pétitions, 
" but of a friend to hia friend." 

Mr. Savage nowconcludedhiraaelfsetateaseforever, 
and, 08 he observes in a poem writt«n on that incident 
of hia life, trusted and was trusted; but soon found 
that his confidence waa iU-grounded, and thia friendly - 
promise was not inviolable. He apent a long time in 
solicitations, and at last despaired and deùsted. 

He did aot indeed deny that he had gïven the mi' 
nister Bomereason tobelieve that he should not strength- 
en his own interest by advoncing him, for he had takeD 
care to diatinguish himself in coflee'houses as an advo- 
cate for the ministry of the last years of Queen Anne, 
and was always ready to juBtify the conduct, and eialt 
the character, of Lord Bolingbroke, whom he menti<His 
with great regard in an Epistle upon Anlhort, whïch he 
wrote about that time, but wa« too wise ta publiab, and 
of which only some fragmenta hâve âppeared, inaerted 
by him in the " Magazine" after his retirement 

Todespair waa not, however, the cbaracterof Savage; 
Vhen one patronage failed, he had recourae to anotber. 
The prince waa now eatremely popular, and had verjr 
liberally rewarded the merit of some writers whom Mr. 
Savage did not thinksuperiortohimaelf; andtherefbre 
he resolved to address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject which 
could regard only persona of the highest rank and 
greateat affiuence, and which was therefore proper for 
a poem intended to procure the patronage of a prince; 
and, having retîred for some time to Richmond, that 
he might prosdcute his design in full tranquiUity, witb< 
out the temptationsof pleasure, or the solicitations of 
çreditors, by which his méditations were in eqnal daRr 
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ofbéingdiaDOiicerted, heproducedapoem OmPai- 
Spirit, wiih regard la PMiek Workr. 
The pUn ef thu poem U very extMiûve, and com- 
prîtes « iDultitade of toN*dcs, each of wfaich mîght fur- 
oith matt^ BuScîent tor a long perfonnance, and of 
which «orne ha»e already employéd more emînent wri- 
tcn; but as he was perhaps not fully acqoainted wiA 
tfae whole eztent of bis omi design, and was writiiig 
to obtain a iiipfdy of wanta too pressine to admit of 
laag or accurate loquinea, he passes nc^gently over 
BoaBy puUick worki, which, evtn in hii own opinicw, 
deserred to be mon ekbcvateTy treated. 

But, though he may smnetimes disappoint his reader 
•by transient touches upon thèse subjects, which hâve 
m»n been consîd«red, and tberefore naturally raîse ex- 
pectatîons, he nust be allowed amply to compensate 
his omissions, by expatiating, ia the conclusion of his 
work, upon a kind of beBeâcencc not yet celebrated 
by any eninent poet, though it now appears more sus- 
ceptiÛe of embellistûnents, mvre adapted to exalt the 
îdeas, md afiéct the passions, tbwi many oftbose which 
Ëave hitlmto been tfaought moet worUi^ of the oma- 
ments of verse. Tfae setuement of colonies in uninbe- 
Uted countries, tbe establishment of tbose in secnriqr 
wboce misfortanes hâve made tbeir own country 'no 
lonoer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of property 
wi£oiit injury to any, the appropriation of the waste 
and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoymenl of 
those KiAa which Heaven has scattered upon régions 
uDcultiVatad and unoecupied, cannot be conaïdered 
wilhont gîving lise to a grest number of pleaeing ideas, 
and bewildering tbe imagination in delightful pros- 
pects ; and therefore wbatever apeculaUons they may 
piadiice in tbeee wbo bave confined themielves to poH. 
tieal atudies, naturally fixed the attention, and excîted 
the BppUuse, of a poet. The politîcîan, when he con- 
«der* mes driven into other countries for shelter, and 
AUiged to retire to forests md déserts, and pais their 
Uvet, and fix tbeir poetm^, in the remotest comert of 
the world, to avoid tbose bardsbipa wblch they suffer 
•ï téat in tbeir natire place, may Tcry properiy in- 
^HÎKj wby the legtsUtitn doM uot provide a remedj 
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for thèse miaeries, rather than encourage sn escape 
ftota tJiem, He may conclude that the night ofevery 
honeat mui is a loss to tiio-community ^ that tbose 
who are nnhaçpy wîthout guilt ought to be relievetl; 
and the life which is overburthened by accidenta) cala- 
mities eet at ease by the care of the publick ; and that 
those who hâve by misconduct forfeited their claïm to 
favour, ought rather to be made useful to the socîety 
which they bave injured, than be driven from it. But 
the poet ia ëmploycd in a more pleasing undertakîng 
tfaan that of proposing laws which, however just or 
expédient, will never be raade: or endeavouring to 
reduce to rational schemesof govemment socîetiea which 
were formed by chance, and are conducted by the pri- 
vate passions ofthoaewho préside in them. He guide* 
the unhappy fugitive, ttora want and persécution, to 
plenty, quiet, and security, and seata. him in scènes of 
peaceful aolitude, and undisturbed repoae. 

Savage bas not forgotten, amtdat the pleasing senti- 
ments whjch thia proapect of retirement suggested to 
him, to censure those crimes which bave been generally 
commïtted by the discoverers of new régions, and to 
expoae the enormous wiokedness oi making war upon 
barbarous nations because they cannot restât, and of 
invading countries because they are fruitful ; of ex- 
tending navigation only to propagate vice, and of visit- 
ing distant lands onty to tay them waste. He has aa- 
«erted the natural equality of mankind, and endea- 
voured to suppreas that pride whicb inclines men to 
imagine that ria^ht is the conséquence of power. 

Hia deacription of the varions miseriea whi<^ force 
men ta aeek for refuge in distant countriea, afibrds ano- 
ther inatance of bia proficiency in the important and 
extensive study of humàn life ; and the tendemess with 
which he recounts them, another proof of hia hunanity 
and benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of tiiis poein discovers 
a change which expérience had niade in Mr. Savage'* 
opinions. In a poem written by hïm In hîs youth, 
and publiahed in bis Miacellanies, he déclares bis cod- 
tempt of the contracted vîewa and narrow prospects of 
the middle state of lifè, and déclares hia resolation 
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mdter to tover like thecedu, or be traiapled like the 
shrub ; but in thJa poem, thoi^^ acldressed to a prince, 
he mentions tbis staté of life as comprising tboae who 
ougfat ino«t to Bttract rewsrd, tboae who merit most 
the confidence of power and tbe iâmîliarity of greatness ; 
and, accidentally mentioninff tbis passage to one of bis 
friends, declared, that in bis opinion ail the virtue of 
mankind waa coinprehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, be did not omit to 
condemn that absurd custom wbich prevails among 
the Englisb, of perraitting servants to receive money 
bora Etrangers for the entertainment that tbey receive, 
and therefore ioserted iu bis poem thèse Unes: 

But tfhat ibe flowMng pride of gardens rare, 

HoH-ever royal, ot however fah-. 

If gâtes, wKlch ta accesa ehould atîH give vay. 

Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay i 

If perquinted varlels fréquent stand. 

And each new walk must a new lax demand ; 

Whflt foreign eye but n-ith contempl surveye ? 

Whflt Muse shall from oHivion snatch their praise F 

But before the publication of his performance be re- 
collected, that tbe Qacen allowed ber garden ànd cave 
at Richmond to be shewn for money ; and that sbe so 
openty comitenanced the practice, that sbe had beston- 
ea the privil^e of shewing them as a place of profit on 
a mon, whose merit sbe vdued berself upon rewardinç, 
tfaougb she gave him oiily tbe liberty of disgracing bis 
Oountry. 

He therefore tbought, ivîth more prudence than waa 
often exerted b^ faim, tfaat the publication of thèse lines 
raight be offiaously represented as an insutt upon 
the Queen, to whom he owed bis life and bis subust- 
ence; and that the pft>priety of fais observation would 
beno security against tbe censures tvhicb the unseason- 
ahlenese of it might draw upon himj be therefore sup> 
pressed tbe passage in the first edhton, but after the 
Queen's death tbought the same caution no longer ne- 
ceasary, and restorea it to the proper place. 

The poem vas, therefore, published without any po- 
Utical faults, and inscribed to the Prince ; but Mr. Sa- 
vage, baving no &iend upon whom he could prevail to 
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wewDt it to him, haA no odrn- raetfaoâ of attractia^ 
fais abiervattoa tlûn tbe pablîcstion of freqaent adver- 
tisements, and therefore received no reirard team bis 
patron, bowever gênerons on other ooaakmt. 

Thia diwqipmntment he oever mentioned witboat 
indignation, being by aome meana or other confident 
that the Prince woa not ignorant of hia addreaa to him ; 
and ineinusted, tbat if any advuices in popularity coold 
hâve been msde by distinguiehing him, he had not 
written without notice, or witfaout reward, 

He waa once indined to bave presented hia poem in 
penon, and sent ta the printer for a eopy inth that 
design ; bnt eithet hia opinion chansed, or bis resolo- 
ticm deserted him, and ne eontînued to resent neglect 
without attempting to force himself înto resard. 

Nor waa tbe publick mudi more favourable than his 
patron ; for only leyen^-two were sold, thougb the 
peribnnance waa macfa commended by some whose 
judgmeot in that kind of writîng is generally allowed. 
But Savage easilyreconciled himself toœankind, with- 
out imputing anydefect to hia work, by observing that , 
his poem was unhiddty publirfied two days after the 
prorogation of the parliament, and by conséquence at a 
time when ail those wfao could be cmected to regard it 
were in tbe huny of preparing for tneir departure, or 
engaged in taking leave of others Hpon tbeîr dismiw<ui 
mm publick afiâirs. 

It miMt be hoVevet allowed, in justification <^ the 
publick, that thil peTf<»mance is not tha most excellent 
(rf Mr. Savfige's works ; and that, thoUg^ it cannot be 
dœïed to contain many striking sentiments, majeatiek 
Unes, and jUst obserratiaDs, it ts in gênerai not soffi- 
ciently pobshed in the langnage, or ^ivened in the i- 
muery, or digested în the plu. 

TboB his poem contributed ootfaing to the alleviattcm 
of his povert^, which was auch as very Icw could bave 
supported with equal patience ; but to whith, it mnst 
likewise be coofessed, that few wcmld hâve b^n expo- 
sed who received punctually Bfty pounds a year; a «»• 
lary which, thougb by no means equal to tbe demanda 
of Tanîty and luxury, i^ yet found laffident t» au|qM»t 
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fiunifies abeve vant, and was undoobtedly mare thon 
the necesdtiefl of life require. 

But no Booner faad he received his pension, than he 
witfadrew to his darling privocy, from which he Htiim- 
ed îo a ^ort dme fo his tbrmer dîstresB, and for Borne 
part of the year generally lived by chance, eating only 
when he -was învited ta the tables of hia acquaintoncet, 
from which the meanness of hia dress often exduded 
lûm, when the politenesa and voriety of his converaation 
wonld bave been thoaght a sufGcient recompense for 
fais entertainment 

He lo^ed as much by accident as be dined, and pas- 
■ed the ni^t Bometîmes in mean houaes, whicb are set 
open at night to any casual wanderers, sometimea in 
cêllars, among the riot and filth of the meanest and moM 
profligate of the rabble ; and sometimet, wben he had 
Dot money to support even the cfjcpensea of thèse récep- 
tacles, walked about the streeta till he was weary, and 
lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or in the winter, 
with his associâtes in poverty, am(»ig the ashesof s 
glass-house. 

In thîs manner were passed those days and tboM 
nigbts which nature had enabled faim to htcve employed 
in elevated spéculations, nseful studiea, (h- pleaaing con- 
versation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-hiause, 
«mong thieves and hegsars, vas to be found the Au- 
thor of Tke Waaderer, the mac «f ezalted sentimenta, 
«xteneive views, undcurious observations; the Aian 
whose remarks on life raïght hâve assisted the atateaman, 
whose ideas of virtue misht bave enlîghtened the m»< 
ralist, wbose éloquence might bave inSuenccd smates, 
aad whose delicacy mîght hâve polîshed courts. 

It cannot but be imagïned that snch necessitîes mîght 
•ometimea force him npon disreputable practices ; and 
H ia probable tbat thèse Unes in Tke fVanderer were oc- 
«uioned by his reflections on bis conduct; 

Thougb miasrr leads ta lufipiiiess, and tnith, 

Unequal to the load Ma languld jouth, 

(0, IM noue ctoinire. if. unMed bi^gtiëf. 

If, amldst voe, luUempud bjr iclicf) 

Ha ito^'d ralocUut to low aiti ot ahame, 

Wtaidi dtcn. «^n tb«ii, he Koni'd, and blu^'d lo mune. 

voi. vn. U 
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Wboever wta aoqtuiuted with hïm wm certun to be 
solicited for small sums, vhich tbe frequency of tbe 
requeat made in titne considérable; and ne WBs'there- 
fore qnicklv shunned by those who were become âmii- 
lûr enougn to be trusted with hie necessîtîes; but hia 
râinblÎDg numner of life, and constant appearance at 
bouses of publick resort, always procured him a new 
■uccession of friends, whose kîndneas had not been ex- 
hausted by repeated requssts ; so that fae was seldom 
kbiolutely witnout resourcee, but bad in hts utmost ezî- 
gencies this comfort, tfaat he alvays imagined hûnself 
iure of speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he alwa^ s aaked favoura of thû 
kind witbout tbe least lubmission or apparent conaci- 
ouaness of dependence, aiid tbat he did oot seem to look 
npon a compliance yrith hia request as an oblîgatîoa 
tut deserv^ any extraordinary acknowledgements ; 
but a refusai was resented by him as an a&ont, or com- 
plained of as an injury ; nor did he readily reconcile 
IiJmHlf ta those wbo eîther denied to lend, or gave 
him afterwards any intimation that they expected to be 
repaid. 

He was sometimes lo far compassiotiated by those 
who knew both bis merit and distreases, that they re- 
ceived him into their families; but they soon duct^ 
Tered him to be a very încommodious înmate; for, 
being always accustomed to an irregular manner of lïfe, 
be could not confine himself to any stated houra, or 

Ciy any regard to the ruies of a family, but would pro- 
Dg bis conversation till midnight, witbout considering 
that business misht requîre his friend's application in . 
tbe momins; and, when lie had persuaded hîmgelf to 
retire to bed, was not wîthout equal difficulty called up 
to dinner ; it was therefore impossible to pay him any 
distinction wîthout the entire subversion of ail œcono- 
my, a kînd of establishment whïch, wherever he w^it, 
he always appeared ambitions to overthrow. 

It must, uierefore, be acknowledged, in justification 
of mankind, that it was not always by the négligence 
or coldness of his friends that Savage was dîstresaed, 
but because it was in reality very.difficult to préserve 
bim long in a state of ease. To supply him with mo- 
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ney «as a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner dîd he siec 
himself maater of a sum suffident to set him ftee from 
car« for a day, than he became profuae and luxurious. 
When tmce ne had entered a tavem, or engaffed in a 
sdbeme of pleasure, he never redred till want of money 
obliged faim to Borne new expédient. If he was en- 
tertained in a family, nothing waa any longer to be re- 
garded there but ainiisements and joUity ; wherever 
Savage entered, he inimediately expected that order 
and business should fly before him, that ail should 
tbenceforward be left to hazfird, and that no duU prin- 
<ûple of domeatîck management should be opposed to 
lus inclination, or intrude upon hia gaiety. 

His distressee, however amictive, never dejected him ; 
in his lowest afate he wanted not Bpîrit to assert the 
lutural dignîty of wit, and vas always ready to repress 
that insolence whrch the superiority of fortuneincited, 
and to trample on tbat réputation which rose upon any 
other basis than that of merit: he never admitted any 
f;ros9 fumiliarities, or submitted to be treated otherwîse 
than as an equal. Once, wheo he vas witbout lodging, 
nie&t, or clothes, one of fais friends, a man indeed not 
remarkable for modération in his prosperity, left a mes- 
sage, thathe desiredtoBeebimabDutnineinthemorn- 
irtg. Savage knew that fais intention was to aasîat him ; 
but was very much disgusted that he ahould présume 
to prescribe the hour of his attendance, and, I believe, 
refused to virit him, and rejected his kindness. 

Thé same invincible temper, whether firmness or 
obsdnacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, fW>m whom he very frequently demanded, that 
the allowance which was once paid bim should be re- 
Btored ; but wîth whom he never appeared to entertain 
fi>r ft moment the thought of aolicîtmg a reconciliation, 
and whom he treated at once with ail the haughtinets 
of superîorîty, and ail the blttemesa of resentment Me 
wrote to him not in a style of supplication nr respect, 
but of reproach, menace, and contempt ; and appeared 
determined, if lie ever regained bu idlowance, to hold 
it only by tiie right of conqueit. 

As many more can discover that a man îs richertbHn 

that he n wtser than themaelves, superiority of undsr- 

U 3 
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■tanding ia uot so reatlily acknowjedged as that nf fit- 
tune; nor is thatliaughtinesa which the consclousne» 
of great abilities incitea borne with the same Babmisaion 
aa the tyranny of affluence ; and tlievefore Sarage, by 
asserting hia claîm to déférence and regard, and b^ 
treating thoae wîth contempt wbom better fortune am- 
mated to rebel againat him, did not fail to raise agréât 
number of enemies in the difièrent liasses of laaxikiDd. 
Those who thought themselves l-aised above bïm by 
the advantages of riches, bated him because tbey fourni 
no protection from the petuhince of his vit. Those 
who were esteemed for their writiiigs fearcd him «sa 
critick, and matigned liim as a riva] ; and almoat ait the 
■maller wita were bia proièsaed enemies. 

Among thèse Mr. Miller so far indulged his resent- 
ment as to introduce htm in a. farce, and direct him to 
be peraonated on Uie stage, in a dress like that which 
be tben wore; a mean insult, which only insinuated 
that Savage had bttt one coat, and which was thcrefore 
despised Ly him rather than resented; for, thougb be 
wrote a laîopoon againat Miller, he never printed it: 
and aa no other person ought to proaecute that revenge 
from which the person who was injured desisted, I 
sball not préserve what Mr. Savage auppreaaedi of 
which the publication would indeed hâve beeo a punish- 
Bient too severe for ao impotent an assault. 

The great haidahips of poverty were to Savage not 
the want of lodging or of food, but tbe neglect and 
•ontempt which it drew upon him. He complained 
âiat, as bis affaira grew deaperate, he found his répu- 
tation for capacit^ viaibiy décline ; that his opinion ia 
questions of crîticiam was no longer regarded, nben liia 
coat was out of fàshion ; and that thope who, in tbe 
ÎDtervat <^ his proaperity, were always encouragiog 
him to great underlakinga by encomîums on bis genioa 
and assurances of eucceaa, now receîved any mention 
of his designs with coldness, thought that the subjects 
on which he proposed to write were very dîfficult, and 
were ready ta, infonn him, that the event of a poera 
waa uncertain, that an author ought to employ much 
time in the côRsideratic»! of his pUn, and not preaume to 
ùt down to wiite in confidence of a few curaory ideai, 
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utd a BuperficùJ knowkdge; difficuldea were stuled 
on aU ùdeaj and he wbb no longer qualified for any per-> 
fônnance but " The Volunteer X^aureat" 

Yet even this kîndofconteniptneTerdeprescedbiin; 
&ir he always preserved a Bteaay confidence in his own 
capacity, and belïeved nothitig above his reach which 
he sbould at atijr time eamestly endeavour to attain. 
He formed schemes of the eame kind wîth regard to 
knowledge and to fortune, and flattered Jiiitiself with 
sdvances to be made in science, as with riches, to be 
enjojred în tome distant period of bis life. For the ac< 

Juiaitîon of knowledge ne iras indeed for better quali' - 
ed tban fer thàt of riches; for he was naturally in- 
quisitive, and désirons of the conversation of tbos« firom 
irhoni anj information was to be obtaîned, but by no 
means solicitous to improve those opportunities that 
vere sometimes ofTered of raising his tortune ; and he 
was remarkably retentire of his ideas, which, when 
once he wa« în possesaion of thein, rarely forsook him ; 
a qnalitj whicn could nerer be communicated to his 
money. 

While he was thus vearing ont his life in expecta- 
tion that the Qaeen would some time recollect her pro- 
mise, he had recourse ta the usual practice of writera, 
and pnblished proposait forprinting his works by sub- 
Bcription, ta which he was encouraged by the success of 
many who had not a better right to the favour of the 
publick ; but, whatever was the reason, he did not find 
the world equally inclined to favour him ; and he ob- 
serred, with some dkcontent, that, though he offered 
his workaat balf-a-guineaihe was ableto procure but a 
small number in comporison with those who subicribed 
twice as macfa to Duck. 

îiat was it without indignation that he salr his pro- 
posais neçlected by the Queen, who patronised Mr. 
Duck'a with uncommon aniour, and indted a compé- 
tition among those who attended the court, who should 
moat promote hîs interest, and who should first oiTer à 
subscriptîon. This was a distînetion ta which Mr. Sa- 
vaj^e made no semble of asserting, that his bïrth, his . 
misibrtnnes, and bis genius, gave a faîrer tîtle thait 
eould be pleaded by him on whom it was conferred. 
U3 
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Savtge't «{^dicatioT)^ were, how«vev, not tiniv^B*!!* 
untHCCMsf ul ; for som« «^ the iM^îlit)r couateiunced hia 
design, encour«g«d his proposkls, uid subscribed wkh 
great libnslity. He related of the Duke of OiandcM 
porticularly, that, upon receiving his proposais, fae sent 
nim ten guinesB. 

Bot the BKmey wbich his BubecHptions afforded hiin 
was not leu volatile than tbat 'wbich he received ^œ 
hia other Bchemeg; whenever a subscription was paiâ 
bitn, he went to a tavem ; and, as money so collected 
is necessuity received in small aums, he never was able 
to' send his poema ta the press, but for many' years crai- 
tinued his solicitation, and squandered whatev«r he ob- 

This proîect of printing his works was frequently re- 
TÎveiij and as his proposais grew obsolète, new onea 
were printed'witb fVeeher dates. To fomi schemes for 
Ae publication, was one of his favourite amusements ; 
Qorwaeheever moreat ease tban when, withany friend 
- who readily fell in with his schemes, he was adjusting 
the print, forming ihe adveitisementB, and regulating 
the dispersion of hia new édition, which he really în- 
tended some time to publish, and uhichi as long as ex- 
périence bad shewn him the ïmpossibility of printing tbe 
volume together, he at last determined to divide into 
weekly or monthly numibers, that ths profits of the firat 
might supply the expenses of the next. 

Thtis he spent his time in mean expédients and tor- 
menting suspense, living for the greategt part in fear of 
prosecution from his creditors, and consequently akulk- 
rng in obsoore parts of the town, of which he was no 
Btranger to tbe remotest corners. But wherever he came, 
bis addresB secured htm friends, whom his necessities 
soon alienated; so that fae bad, perbaps, a tnore nume- 
rous acQuaintance than any man ever before attaîned, 
tbere being scarcely any person eminent on any account 
to whom he was not known, or whose diaracter he was 
not in some degree aUe to delineate. 

To the acquisition of tbis eztensive acquaintance 
every drcutnstance of his Jife contributed. He excelled 
in the arts of conversation, and therefore willîngly prao- 
tised them. He had seldom any home, or even a Jodg- 
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îo^ in whicK lie could be private; and titerefore was 
dnven into publick- bouses for the common convenien- 
caa of life and supports of nature. He was always rea- 
dy tô comply wïtn every invitation, having no employ- 
ment to witnhold hitn, and often no raoney ta provids 
fot bimself ; and by dinîng with one cnmpsny, he ne- 
set fàiled of obtaming an introduction into another. 

Thus dîasipated was bis life, and thus casual bis sub- 
nstence ; yet did not tbe distraction of his views hin< 
der him from reflection, nar the uncertainty of bis con- 
dition depress bis gaiety. Wben he bad wandered a- 
bout without any fbrtunate.adveDture by whicb he was , 
led isto a tavem, he aometimea rettred into the fields, 
and was able to employ bis mind in Btudy, or amuse it 
with pleasing imaginationa ; and seldom appeared to be 
melancholy, but wben some sudden misfortune bad fal- 
len upoD nim ; and even tben in a few moments he 
would diseutangle bimself from his perplextty, adopt 
the subject of conversation, and apply bis mind wholly 
to the objecta that others presented to it, 

Tbis lifê, unhappy as it may be already îmaglned, 
was yet tmbittered, in 1738, with new calamities. Th« 
deeth of the Queen deprived hîm of ail the prospects of 
preferment witli which he so long enterCained hia ima- 

£ 'nation ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before given 
m reason to believe that he never intended the perfor- 
mance of bis promise, lie was now abaodoned again to 
fortune, 

He waa, however, at that time, supported by a friend; 
and as it was uot his cuBtom to look out for distant ca- 
lamitiea, or to feel any other pain than that wbîch for- 
ced itself upon his sensés, he was not much afflicted at 
his loss, and perbaps comforted hîmself that his pension 
would be now continued without the annual tribute of 
« panegvrick. 

Another espectation contributed likewise to support 
him: he bad takeit a rcsolutiou to write a second tra- 
gedy upon the atory of Sir Thomas Overbury, in whidi 
Se preserved a few linei of his former play, but made 
a total altération of the plan, added new incidents, and 
introduced new characters ; so that it was s new tiage> 
iy, not a revivâl of the fonner. 
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Msny of his Menas blamed hïm tbr not making 
choice ot'another subject; but, in vindication of him- 
■«If, he asserted, that it waa not eaey to Gnd a bett«r; 
and tbat lie thought it hia interest to extin^ish the nie- 
mory of the first tragedy, which he could only do by 
writinf; one less defective upon the same Rtory ; by 
which lie ehauld entirely defeat the artifice of the hool^ 
aelleri, who, afler the death of any autlior of réputation,, 
are alwaya industrious to swell hia works, by uniting 
hù woret productions with his best. 

In the exécution of this Bcheme, however, he pro- 
ceeded but glowly, and probably only employed himself 
upon it when he could find no otber amusement; but 
he pleased himself with counting the profits, and per- 
haps imagined that the theatricâ rn>utalion nhicn be 
was about to acquire, would be équivalent to ail that 
he had lost by the death of his patroness. 

He did'not, in confidence of ni» approaching riches, 
' neglect the measures proper to tecure the continuance 
of his pension, thougo aome of his favourers thought 
him culpable for oroitting to write on her death ; but 
on her birth-day next year, he gave a proof of the aolî- 
dity of his judgment, and the power of bis e^nius, He 
knew that the track of elegy had been so long beaten, 
that it waa impossible to truvel in it without treading 
în the footsteps of those who had gone before bîm ; and 
that therefore it waa neceiBary,-that he oiight distinguish 
himself fVom-the herd of encomiaate, to find out some 
new walk of funeral panegyrîck, 

Thia diffieolt task he performed in auch a manner, 
that his poem may be justly ranked among the best piè- 
ce* that the death of princes has produced. By trana- 
ferring the mention of her death to her birth-day, he 
bas foraied a happy combination of topicks, whicb any 
other nian would hâve thought ït very difficuli to con- 
nect in one view, but whidi he has united in such a 
manner, that the relation between them appeara nato- 
ral ; and it may be juatly said, that what no other man 
would bave ttfought on, it now appeara scaicely possi- 
ble for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of imagea is 
M masterly, that it is suRïcient to set tbia poem «bovt 
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-e; and therefore it is not necessary to mention 
many other délicate touches which may befound in it, 
and which would deservedly be admired in any other 
performance. 

To thèse proofs of bis geniut may be added, from th« 
same poem, an instance of his prudence, an excellence 
for wliich he was not bo often distinguisfaed ; he doei 
not forget to remiod the king, in the moat délicate and 
artful manner, of continuing hia pemion. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for 
«ome time in suspense, but waâ in no great ilegree soli- 
dtous about it ; and continued hÎB labour upon bis neir 
tragedy with great tranquillity, till the friend who had 
for a coosiderable time supported bim, removing his fa- 
mily to auotber place, took occasion to disraiss nim. * It 
then became neceassry to înquire more diligently wbat 
was detcrmined in bis afiair, having reason to suspect 
tbat no great favour was intended him, because be had 
not received his pension at the usua) time. 

It ia said, that he did not take those methods of re- 
trieving his interest, which were raost likely tosucceed; 
and Bome of those who were employed ïn the Esche* 
quer, cautioned him agaïngt too much violence ia bis 
BroeeedingS: but Mr. Savage, wbo s^om regukted 
his conduct by the advice of others, gave way to his pasr 
sion, and demsnded of Sir Robert Walpole, at his levée, 
the reason of the distinction that was made between 
him and the other pensioners of the Queen, with a de- 
gree of rougbness which perhaps detênnined him to 
withdmw waat bad been only delayed. 

Wliatever was the crime of which he was accused or 
suspected, and wbatever influence was employed against 
him, he received soon afler an account that took from 
him ail hopes of regaining his pension ; and he had now 
no prospect of subsistencë but from his play, and be 
knewnowayof tlving for the time reqnireu to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, depri- 
ved of an estate and title by a particule law, exnosed 
atad abandooed by a mother, defrauded by a motfaer of 
« fortune irhich nia father had allotted bim, he entered 
the world witbout a iriend; and tbougfa his abilitiei 
forced Ihcmselvea into esteeoi and réputation, he wa^ 
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never oble to obtain any real advatitage ; uid whst«v^ 
prospecta aroie, were éHv&ya intercepted, as be began 
to approBch theni. The king's intentions in hia favouv 
were frustrated ; hia dedication to the prince, whose ge- 
nerosit; on every otber occasion was eminent, pnxnired 
faim no rewurd ; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued bim- 
■elf upon keeping hia promiae to others, broke it to him 
wîthout regret ; and thebountji of the Queenwas, after 
her death, witbdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were hia misfortunes, which yet he bore, DOt 
only wîth decency, but with checrfulnesa ; ne» was bîa 
gaiety clouded eveA by bis last disappointments, Uiough 
ne waa in a ahort tinae reduced to the loweat desree of '• 
diatreas, and oûen wanted both lodging and food. Al 
thîa tïme be gave anotber instance of tne însvinnount»- 
ble obatinacy of hia apirit; hiacloathea were womout; 
and be received notice, that at a cofièe-honse aonie 
doatha and linen'were left for him; tJie person wbo 
■ent theni did not, I believe, infonn him to wbom be 
vas to be obliged, that he might spare the perplexity of 
acknowledging tbe benefit; but though the oKr wac 
ao far generoua,- it was nwde with some neglect.of cere- 
montes, which Mr. Savage so much resented, that he 
refused the présent, and declined to enter the houae till 
the cloathes that bûl been deaigned for him were takm 
away. 

Hia diatreas was now publîckly known, and hia 
triends, therefore, thought it proper to concert aome 
measurea for his relief; and one of them wrote a letter 
to him, in wbith he expressed fais coneem, " fbr the 
" misérable withdrawing of hîs pension ;" and gave 
him bopes, that in a ahort tîme he should 6n.i himaelf 
sapplied with a compétence, wîthout any dependence 
" on tfaoae little créatures which we are pleaaed to call 
" the Great." 

The acheme {M-onosed for this happy and independent 
subsiitence was, that he should retire into Wales, and 
receÎTeanallowanceof fifty pounds a year, to beraiaed 
br a subacription on which he waa to Uve privately in a 
cheap place, wîthout aapiring any more to afflneçce, of 
having any fsrther care of réputation. 
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' Thu o6êr Hr. Savage gladlf accepted, though with 
intentions very di^rent &om tboK of bis friendai for 
they propoaed that he ahould continue an exile from 
ïxmdon for ever, and apend ail the remaining part of 
hÎ3 life at Swansea; but he designed onlr U> take the - 
opportunity, which their scheme ofiêred bim, of re- 
treating for a short time, tbat he inigbt prépare hia 
ptay for the stage, and bis otfaer works for the preas, 
and tben retum ta London to exhibit his tragedy, and 
Uve upon the profita of his own bibour. 

With regard U> hia Works, he proposed very {çreat 
improrementa, whicb would bave required mudi time, 
or great «wlication ; and, wben he had finished them, 
he designed ta do juMice to bis siibscribers, by publiab- 
ing tbem according to hia proposai*. 

As he wos ready to entertain himself with future 
plcMUres, he had planned ont a schenie of life for the 
country, of which ne had no knowledge but from pas- 
torals and songs. He imfigïned that he should be 
tninaported to scènes of flowery felicity, like those 
which one poet bas reflected to another ; and bad i»^ 
jected a perpétuai round of innocent pleasures, ofwnicb 
ne auapectea no tntemiptioD from pride, or ignorance, 
or brutali^. 

With thèse expectatîons he was so enchanted, that 
when be waa once gently reproached by a triend for 
submitting to Uve upon a subscription, and advised- 
rather by s resolute exertîou of bis abilities to support 
himself, he could not beor ta debar himself &om the 
h^piness which was to be found in the calm of ^ cot* 
tagej or lose the opportunity of listening> without in-, 
termission, to the meiody of the tiightingale, which 
he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and 
whicb he dld not fail to mention as a very important 
-part of the happjness of a country life. 

While this scoeme was rîpenîng, his fîriends directed 
bica to take a lodging in the liberties ot the Fleet, that 
he might be secure from hîa creditors ; and sept him 
eTery Monday a guinea, which he commonly spent 
before the nest morning, and trusted, sfler his usual 
manner, the remaining part of the week to the bounty 
of fortune. 
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He now benin vny tenubly to fed tbe miaeries o£ 
dependeoce. Tbose by whom he wiw ta be anpported 
be^ati to preacribe to bim «itfa an air of authori^, 
whichhekneHnothowdccently toreseat, nor patientiy 
to he»t; and be soon dûcovered, from tbe conduct of 
moBt of bÏB aubscribera, that be waa yet in the banda 
of " lîttle creaturea." 

Of the ÏDaoIeDce that he waa obliged to aaffer, be 
>ave many inatances, of whicb none appeared to raîse 
lia indignation to a greater height, toan the method 
«hich W8S taken of fumiahing him with ctoatba. In- 
atead of Consulting him, and ailowing him to send a 
tailor hîa orders for what they thousht pmper to atloW 
bim, tbey propoaed to »end for a tailor to take his mea- 
Bure, and then to conault how they ehould equip him. 
This treatment waa not very délicate, nor waa it such 
as Savage'a humanity would bave siiggested to him on 
a like occasion; but ït had ecarcely deserved mention, 
faad it not, by affecting him in an uncommon d^ree, 
shewn the peculiarity of bis character. Upon bearing 
d>« deaign that waa fbrmed, he came to the lodging of 
a friend with tbe moat violent agomes of rage; and, 
bekig asked what it could be that gave him aach dia- 
turlxmce, he re[died with tbe utmoat véhémence of in- 
dignation, " That they had sent for a tailor to taieaaure 
" bim." 

How the affaîr ended waa never inquired, for fear 
of renewing bis uneaaineaa. It is probable that, up<ai 
recDllection, he aubmitted with a good grâce to wbat 
he coutd not avoid, and tbat he diacovered no reseot- 
ment where he faad no power. 

He waa, however, not humbled to implicit and uni- 
veraal compliance; for when the gentleman, who bad 
first informed him of the design to support him by a 
subscription, attempted to procure a recanaliation witb. 
the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be pre- 
vailed upon to comply with the measures tbat were pro- 
posed. 

A letter waa written for bim * to Sir William Le. 
mon, to prevail upon him to interpose bis go«d officea 

• By Mr. Fopt. 
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Vrth Lord Tyrconnri, in which be sdioted Sr Wil- 
liam's Bssistuice " for a man wbo reall^ needed it as 
" mnch as uiy nun conld vell do ;" and inforraed hiiiH 
that he »aa retiring " for ever, to m place where he 
" abould no more trouble his relations, friends, or ene^ 
"mies; he confessed, that his passion had betra;ed 
faim to aom* conduct, with regard to Lord Tyreonnel, 
for vfaich he cohM not but beortily ask his pardon; 
and as he îmagined Lord Tyrconnel's passion miglit be 
yet Bo bigh uat be would not " receive a letter from 
" hîm," begged that Sir William would endeavour to 
aoften bim ; and expreesed bis hopes that he would 
coniply with His requett, and that " so smaU ardation 
" woiud not harden hia heart against him." 

l^at sny aoan ihould preeiinw to dictate a letter to 
him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and there- 
tare he was, befote be bad opened it, not mnch indined 
to approve it. But wben ne kmI it, be fbund it con- 
tained smtimaitt entirely OKKmite to bia own, and, as 
he aiaerted, to the trtitb ; ana tberefore, itiatead of co- 
pying it, vrate bis friand a letter full of masculine re- 
sentment and warm expoatulations. He Yoy jiutly 
obserred, tbat tbe «^le waa too supplicatoryi and the 
représentation too atnect, and tbat he ought at least to 
bave made him complain with " tbe dignity of a gentle- 
" man in ^iatress." He dedared that be would not 
Write tbe paragrspb in wbkh be val to aak Lord Tyr- 
connel's pardon; for, "he despisad his pardon, and 
" tberefore oould not heartîly, and would not hypocri- 
" tically ask ÏL" He remoilùd tbat bis ftiead made a 
v«^ unreasonaUe distinction between biraself and him f 
" for," saya be, " wben you mention tnen of bigb rank 
" in your ova cbaracter, tbeyare ' those little créatures 
" whom we are pleased to call th« Great;' but when 
" you address them in mine, no aervility h sufficiently 
" bumhle." He then with great propriety expliined 
tbe illconseanmces which auj^beexpected from sud) 
a lettra-, wbich fats relations would print in their own 
defence, and which wonld -for ever be produced as a 
fuU answJr to ail that be ibonld allège against tbem ; 
Jôr be always intended to pablisb a minute account of 
tbe treatment which he had received. It it to be 
Vofc. VIL X 
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TcmembencEi to the humour ot the Mndeinan bv vhont 
tfaia lettcT was dniwn np, that he yîdded to Hr. Steng^» 
reuotu, and agncd that it ougbt to be ea[^retMd. 

After many alteratiena and delays, a sttbscriptioD wai 
at length raucd, whicfa did not amount ta fifly poundi 
a year, tbsugh twanty were paîd by <me gentleman ;• 
auch waa the generoai^ (tf mankind, that what had 
been done by a player without Bolitntation, could not 
now be efiècted 1^ application and intereat ; and Sa- 
Tag» bad a great number to court uid to sbey for a 
penrimi les* tban tthat «hîcb Mrs. Oldfield pud hùn 
without exactinff any aervilîties. 

Mr. Savage, aowever, waa latitlîed, and wiUing to 
retire, and was convinced tbat the allowance, though 
•canty, would be more than sufficient for him, bcïng 
now det«rmined to commence s rigid eeconomist, and 
to lire according to the exactest rules of frueality ; for 
nothing was in bis opinion more eontemptible than a 
nian, who, wben be knew bis income, exceeded it ; and 
yet he crâfetsed, tbat instances of auch fblly were too 
eommon, and lamented that some meii were not to ba 
tnuted with their own money. 

Fnll of tbese aalutary resolutioni, he teft Lond<Hi in 
July, 17S9, having taken leave with great tendemesa of ' 
fais fHenda, and parted ttara the autlior of thia narra- 
tive with tears in bis eyes. He was fumished with 
fifteen guineas, and informed that th^ would be snffi- 
dent, not only for the expense of bis joumey, but fOT 
bis aupport in Wales for some time ; end that there re- 
mained but little more of the firat collection. He pn> 
mîaed a strict adhérence to hia masims of parsimony, 
and went away in tbe atage-coacb ; nor did nia frienda 
cxpect to bear fVom him till he informed tbem of hia 
arrivai at Swanaea. 

But, when they least expected, arrived a letter dated 
the fonrteeotb day after his departnre, in whieh he aent 
tbem Word, that he wae yet upon the road, and without 
noney; and that he therefcre could not proceed with- 
out a remittance. They tben sent bim the money that 
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w&s in theîr haiids, wîtb whicb he was eiutbled to rewh 
Bristol, from vbeace he was ta> go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embiugo laid upan the ship- 
piog, GO tbat he could not immediately obtain a passage ; 
■nd being therefore obliged to sU; th«% sotne tinie, 
he witb bis usual felîcity ingratîated bimself wîth many 
<tf tbe principal inbabitants, was invited ta th«ir bouses, 
distinguisbed et their publick feasts, and treated wilfa 
a regard that gratiGed bis vanitj, and therefore «ssUj 
enga^ed bis aÂction, 

He began very early after bis retirement to oomplain 
of tbe conduct of bis âiends in London, and iiribtted 
many of them so much bv hîs letters, thst tbey with- 
drew, however honoanbly,^ tb«ir cootributions ; and 
it ie believed that litUe more was paid him tban tb« 
twenty pounds a year, whicfa ven allowed him by thc 
gentleman wbo propoaeii the subscription. 

After aome atay at Bristol he retired to Swansat, tbs 

tlace originally proposed far bb resdence, wbere h* 
ved abont a year, very niueh dissatî^ed witb the di- 
minution of bis salary ; but contracted, as in otber tJa- 
oes, acquaîntance with tho*ewhow^«niDBtdistingaiBfa> 
ed in tbat country. among wham h« haa celebmtM Mr. 
Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some vers» "whicb be în- 
•çrted in " The Gendeman's Maganne." * 

Hère he completed hîs trage^, of which.two acta 
were wsmting wnon be left London; «nd Kïs desiroua 
of comîng to town, ta bring it upon the stage. This 
design was Tery watmly opposed ; and he was adriaed^ 
by his chief benefhctor, to put it into the banda of Mr. 
ThoDostm and Mr. Mallct, that it might be fitted for the 
stage, and to allow bis friends toreceive tbe profita, ont 
of wbich an annnal pension sbould be paid him. 

Thîs proposai he rejected wîth the utmost eratenipt. 
He was by no means convinced that the jndgment of 
diose, to whom he was raquired to submit, wu saperior 
to bis own. He wai now determined, as he expressed 
it, to be " no IcHiger kept in leading-strings," and haâ 



' Keprinted ia the late Cullectlon. 
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no elevated l'den of " bis bounty, who ■pronoeeâ ta pai- 
" lion hini out ofthe profits of fais own laboura." 

He attempted iii Walea to proinot« a anbacriptîon 
for bis Works, and had once hopes of success ; bnt in s 
■hoK time aflefwards furmed a resolution of leavingthat 
part of ibe country, to wbkh be thought it not rea- 
sonable to be confined, far tbe gnitifi<^(Hi of thow 
irbo, having pramised bim a libersT income, had no 
sooner banbh^ faim to a remole corner, tbaa they re- 
duced fais allo'wance to a salary scarcely eqoal to tbe 
necessîties ofHfe. 

His resentment of thie treatment, which, în bis own 
opinion at least, he bad not deserved, was sueb, tbat 
be broke ofT ail correaponilence with most of his con- 
tributora, and appeared to considertbem as persecnton 
and oppressors ; and in tbe , latter part of his life de- 
dared, that tfaeir condiict toward bim aince his depar- 
ture from London " bad been perSdiouaness improving 
" on perfîdiouBiteBS, and inhumanity on inbumanity." 

It iB not to be supposed that tbe neceasïties of Mr. 
Savage did not aometîmet incite bim to satirîcal exatf< 
gerationa of tfae behaviour of those by whom he thougbt 
himaelf redured to theni. But it must be granted, Aat 
the diminution (^ hîs allowasce waa a great hardihip, 
and that thoae who withdrew their sutracriptimis tttaa 
a man, who, upon the faitfa i^ their promise, had goua 
into a kind of WiinlMnent, and abandoned ail those by 
whom be bad been before relisvad in bis diatresses 
wilt find it no easy task to vindîcate their Cimdust. 

It may be «lleged, and perfiaps iuBtly, that he was 
pétulant and contemptuous ; that ne more £requeatl)r 
reproached Eùa subscriber* for not giving bim more^ 
than thanked tbem for what be received; but it is to 
be remembered, that his conduct, and this b die wont 
cbar^ that c«Q be drawn up against bîm, did tbem ne 
real injury, and that It tberefore ougfat ratber to bave 
been pitied than resented j at least, tha recentment it 
niîght provoke ougbt to baVe been generous and maik 
\ji epitbets which bis conduct will bardly deserve, that 
ttarvea tbe manwhom he hœ perguaded t» pptbinii^f 
into his power. 
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Itnightbave been reasoiubly demanded b; Savue, 
that they ahonld, befine thej bad taken awsy whst toey 
imnniaed, bave replac«d hitn io bia former state, that 
thej ihould bave taken no advantages from the Ûtiu^ 
tion to whicb tbe appearance of tbeir kiadnets had r»* 
iaetd bim, and tbat be should hâve been recalled to 
I^mdon before be was abandaned. He mÏRfat juBtly 
repreBent, that be ongbt to hâve been considered as n 
lu» ÏD the toUa, and aemand to be released before the 
diws sbonld be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release hlmself, and, with 
an intent to retura to London, went ta Brittol, wbers 
arepetidon of the kindness whicti he had formerly found 
învited him to atay. He wai not only caresiied and 
treated, but had a collection made for him of about thirty 
poanda, witb whieh it had been happy if he had ïm- 
œediately departed for London ; but his négligence 
did not sufier bim to oonsider, tbat aiich proofa of Kind- 
oeas were not often to be expectcd, and that tbiaardoar 
of benevolence waa in a great degree the effect of no- 
velty, and might, probably, be every daj less; and 
therefore he took no care to improve the happy tîme, 
but was encouraged by one favour to hope foranother, 
tilt at length geneniaity was esliauated, and officioiu- 
neas wearied. 

Another part of bis misconduct waa the practîce of 
prolonging liis visité to unseaaonable hours, and discon- 
oerting ail the families into whîch be vas admitted. ' 
This was an etxot in a place of commerce, whicb ail 
the charma of bis conversation coutd not compensate ; 
for what trader wonld pnrchaae auch airy satisfaction 
by the lou of solid gain, which muât be tbe conse- 
ijuence of mîdnigbt meniment, as those hours whicb 
were gained at nigbt were generally loet in the mom- 

Tbus Mr. Savage, after the curioaity of the inbabi- 
tants waa gratified, fbund the number of bis frîenda 



ed to barass, with bis nocturnal intrusions, those that 
fet coun tenanced bim, and admitted bim to their hoiues. 
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But he did not spend ail tbe time af bis résidence at 
Bristol Id visita or nt taverns ; far he sonietîmes retnm- 
ed to his studies, and b^an several considérable de- 
ngaa. Wben be feltan inclination to wVite, he alvays 
retii^ from the knowledge of his friends, and laj hîd 
in an obtcure part of the luburbs, till lie found hirnself 
ogain deairouH of company, to which it is likely tfaat 
întervala of absence made nira more welcome. 

He was always full of his design of retuming to Lon- 
don, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but, haring 
ne|[lect«d to départ with tbe money that was raîsed for 
him, hs could not afterwartls procure s aum suffident 
to defray tbe expenses of his joumey; nor perhaps 
'Would a fresh supply bave had any other effect tnan, by 

Sutting immédiate pleasures into his poiter, to bave 
riven tfae thoughtt of his joumey out of his mind. 
Whilc he wns.thus spending tbe day in contriving 
a scheme ibr the niorrow, diatress stole upon bim by 
imperceptible degrees. Hia condact had already wea- 
ried Bome of those vfao were at first enanoured of bis 
conversation ; buthemight, perbaps, etiilhavédevolved 
to others, whom he mîffht liave entertaîned with eqnal 
■uccess, had not the decay of fais cloaths made it no 
langer consistent with their vanity toadmtt him totbeir 
tables, or to aBsociate<.with him in public places. He 
nqw began to find every man from home at whose house 
he called ; and was therefore no longer able to procure 
the necessaries of life, but wandered abuut the toi*n, 
ilightcd and neglected, in quest of a dinner, «hicb he 
dia not always obtain. 

To complète his misery, he waa puraued by the o£S~ ' 
eers for small debta whioi he had contracted ; afid was 
therefore obliged to withdraw from the small number 
of friends from whom he faad still reason to bope for 
&vours. His custom was, to lie in bed the greatest 
part of the day, and to go out in the dark with the 
utmoBt prtvac^, and, ofter having paid his visit, retutn 
again before moming ta his lodgiog, wbich was the gar- 
ret of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on 
the ath V, he suffered the utmost eztremities of poverty, 
aad often faited eo long that he was seized with fiunt- 
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ne», ànd had lost bit appetJte, not being Me to bear 
the imell of taeai, tîU the action of his stomach wai rc- 
stored by a cordial. 

In thÏB di«tr«M, be received a reraittance of fiv'e 
pounda from Londoti, with which he provided himself 
a d«cent coat, and determined to go to London, but 
unbnipily spent Iiis money at a favourit« tavern. Thua 
was ne again confined to Briatol, irhere he was everjr 
day huntèd by bailifTe. In thia exigence lie once more 
foiind a friend, who eheltered bim in his boute, though 
at tbe usnal inconTeniences with wliich bis company 
wu attended ; for he could neither be perauaded to go 
to bed in the night, nor to rise in the day. 

Jt is obserrable, that in thèse Tarious scènes of misery 
b* was always disengaged and cbeerful; he at some 
times pursued hia studies, and at others continued or 
enlargêd his ^atolary correspondence ; nor was be 
ever so far d^ected as to endeavour to procure an in- 
CRsee of fais allowancc by any other methods than sc- 
cnaations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any bopei of assistance front 
his friends at Bristol, who as mercbants, and by conae- 
qaence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be inp- 
posed to hâve looked with much compassion upon nég- 
ligence and extravagance, or to think any excellence 
équivalent tu a faiilt of sucb conséquence as neglect of ' 
ceconomy. It ts natural to imagine, that many of those, 
wbo would bave relïeved liis real wanta, were discou- 
raged from the exertion of their benevolence by obser- 
Tatiou of the use which was made of their favours, and 
conviction that relief would only be momentary, and 
that the same necessity would quickly retum. 

At last he quitted tbe house of his friend, and re- 
turned to his lodging at tbe inn, still intending to set 
out in a few daya for London ; but on the lOth of Ja- 
noary, 174â'â, havin^ been at aupper with two of bis 
friends, he waa at bis retum to fais lodsiiws arrested 
for a debt of about eîgbt pounds, whi^ he owed «t 
a coflèe-bouse, and conducted to the house ofa sheriff's 
officer. The account which he gives of this misfor- 
tune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen with whom h« 
)>ad snpped, ia too reraarkable to be otnîtted. 
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" yMterdAy'i evenîng with yoii ; becaïue the bour ni 
" aeteà me from entering on my new lodgîng ; bow- 
" ever, I hâve now got one, but such au ooe ■■ I be- 
" lieve nobody would chute. 

" 1 WBS arreited at the suit of Mrs. Rend, jnat m 1 
" waa going up staira to bed, at Mr. Bowyer'a ; bat la- 
" ken m so private a manner, that I bélieve nobody 
" at the White Lion ig apprised of it ; thougfa I let tfae 
" officers know tbe strength, or rather weakneas, of mj 
" pocket, yet they treated me with the utmost civility; 
■' and even when they conducted me to confinement^ 
" it yrag in such s manner, that 1 Tcrily believe I conld 
" hâve escaped, whicb I would rather be rnîned than 
" hâve done, not with standing the wbole amonnt of my 
" finances was but tbree pence halfpenny. 

" In the first place, I must insist, tbat you will in- 
" duetrîously conceal thJs from Mrs. S— ■ — ■ —a, becaHBe 
" I would not hâve her good-nature suffer tbat pain, 
" which, I know, ahe would be apt to fee] on this-oc- 
"caaioD. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by ail the lies of 
" fUendsbip, by no means to bave one uneaay thougbt 
" on myaccDunt; but to hâve the santé pleasantry of 
" countenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, wbich . 
" (God ,be praited I) I bave in this, and bave liad in a 
" much severer calamity. Furtbermore, I charge you, 
" if you value my friendsbip as truly a« I do yours, not 
" toutter, or even harbour, theleaatresentmentagaînst 
" Mrs, Read. I believe ahe has ruîned me, but I freely 
" for^ve her ; Mid (tbough I will never more hâve any 
" intimacy with her) I would, at a due distance, rather 
" do her an act of good, than ill-will. Lastly, (pardon 
" the expression) I abaolutety conunanâ you not ta offer 
" me any pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting 
" me any from any one of your friends. At anotber 
" tiroe, or on any olher oa»sion, you raay, dear friend, 
" be well assured, I would rnther write to you in tbe 
" subroissive style of a requeat, than that of a peremp* 
" ton' command. 

" Honever, tbat my truly valuable ftiend msy ao% 
" tbink I Ma too proud ta aak a favour, let me ii^treat 
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" yau to let me hâve yoor hoy Ut attend me fer this 
" day, not only for tbe coke of uving me tbe expeiue 
" ofporten, buliôrthedelireryof wmekttcntopeo- 
" pie whoae names I %Pould not hâve known to itrannn. 
" The dVil treatment I hâve thiu &r met ttom uom 
" whose prisoner I am, makcB me thankful to the Al- 
" mi^ty, that tbough be bas tbought fit to vîsit me (oo 
" my birth-night) with affliction, yet (aucb ïs bis great 
" gôodnesi !) my affliction is not without alleviating 
" drcumstances. I murmur not; but am ail reaigna- 
" don to tbe divine wilL As to the world, I bope ttut 
" I aball be endaed by Heaven with tbat présence of 
" mînd> that serene dignity in misfortune, that consti- 
'' tntes the cbaracter of s true noblemon ; a dignity fàr 
" beyond tbat of coronetsj a nobility «rising nom the 
" jnst principleH of pbiloaophy, r^ned and ezalted by 
" those of Cbristisnity." 

He eontinued five days at the officer's, in hopes that 
be shonld be able to procure bafl, and avoid tbe neces- 
Nty of going to prison. Tbe state in vhich be passed 
bÎB time, and thefreaiment which hereceired, arc very 
jiiatly expressed by him in a letter wbich he wrote to a 
mend : " The whole day," sayi be, " bas been employ- 
" ed in various people's fiUing my head with their fooU 
" îah chîmerical Systems, which bas obliged me coolly 
" (as fôr as nature will admit) to digest, and accommo- 
" date myself to erery différent person's way of tbink- 
" ii^ ; hnrrled ftom tm wild syatem to anotber, till ît 
" bas qnite made a chaos of my imagination, and no> 
" thing done — promised— ilisappointed— onlered ta 
" aend, evny hour, Atnn one paît Of the town to tba 
" otber." 

Whftn bis ftîendi, wbo bad bitherto caressed and ap- 
plaoded him, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
vas tbe aame, they ail rofused to préserve him from a 
]Mison at tbe expenae of eîght pounds ; and thsrefbre, 
after huTÎng been for some time at the officer's bouse 
" at an immensç expense," as be observes in bis Ictter. 
bf m» at length removed to Newgate. 

Tbis expense he waa enabled to support bjr the gene^ 
tfoàty of Mr. Nash at Bath, wbo, upon receiving from 
him Ml tccount of hÎB ofHtditioiij i^medîatelj' aent htm 
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fiv« gtiinesB, and pratniied to promote his labscriptôoR 
at Bath with sll hia intcresU 

By hii removal to Newgate, be obtained at least a 
fieedom frotn suspense, and rest irom tbe disturbing vi- 
cissitudes of bopeand tlisappointnient: he now fbund 
that his frïends were only cotnpanions, who were wil- 
liag to share his gaiety, but not to partake of his mia- 
fi^rtunei ; and therefore he no IcHiger expected anj as- 
sistance from tbem. 

It must, howevcr, be observed of one gentleman, that 

he oSered to release him by paying the debt; but that 

Mr. Savage would not consent, I suppose, bectmse h» 

tbonght be had befôre been too burlhensonie to him.' 

He WBS ofiered by some of bis friends that a collée- 

on sbould be madc for his enlargement: but be 

treated the proposai," and declared* " be eboald 

again treat it, witb disdain. As to writing any inen- 

dicant letters, be had too hi^h a sjurit, and deteimined 

only to Write to some minuters of state to try to r^ 

gain his pension." 

He Gontuiued to oomplaîni' of thoae that had aenl 
him into the conntry, and otjected to them, that be 
had " lost oll the prcÂt» of his play, wfaich had been ft* 
" nisbed tbree years j" and in snotbor letter dednrea 
Us résolution to puÛîdi a pamphlet, that tbe worM 
m^t know bow " bç had been used." 

This pam|dilet was nerer mitten; for be m a very 
■hort time recovered his usuel tranquillify, and cheer-' 
fidly applied himself to more inoffensive stadies. He 
indeed steadily declared, that he wbb promised a Tcarly 
aUowance of âfty pounds, and never received hà( tbe 
sum ; but he seemed to resign himself to that as well 
aa to otber mîsfortunes, and tose th« remembrance of it 
in his amusements and emplimnents. 

The cheerftilnesB vrith whicb he b(ve his confinement 
fippears from the fbllowing letter, wbich he wrote, Ja- 
puary the 30tb. to one of his friends m Londm. 



t In a Icttei ofter his eoafiiKiiicDti 
f L«tur. Jaik I4< 
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" I now Write to jrou from iiiy confinement in New- 
" gâte, wbere I hare bem ever since Monday lest was 
" se'noîgfat, and wbere I enjoy niyself with much more 
" tranquillity tban I bave known fbr upwanls of s 
" twelvemonth past ; bavûi^ a room entirely to myself, 
"'and pursuîng the amuwments of niy poetical itudîea, 
" unintemipted, and agreeable to my mind. I tbank 
" the Almîgbty, I am now ail collected in mywlf ; and, 
" tbongb my person is in confinement, my mind cas 
" expatiate on ample and useful subjects wîtii «11 the 
" û««duu imaginable. I am now more conTeraant 
" witb the Nine than erer, and if, înstead of a Newgsl;^ 
" bîrd, I may be allowed to be a bird of the Muses^ I 
" assure you. Sir, I sing very fVeely in my cage ; some- 
" times indeéd in the pTainUve notes of the nightingale; 
" bat at others in the cheerful etraîna of the lark." 

In another letter be obaervea, that he ranges from 
one rabject to another, without confining bimself to »- 
ny particular ta^ ; and that he waa employed one week 
npon one attempt, and the nest upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of thia man deeerves, at least, to 
be mentioned witb applause; and, whatever faults may 
be imputed to bim, the virtue of suftêring well cannot 
be dcAiied him. The two powers which, îti the opinion 
of Epictetus, constituted a wiee man, are those of bear- 
ing and forhearïng ; which it cannot indeed be affirmed 
' to bave been equally poBsessed by Savage ; and indeed 
tbe want of one obliged him very frequently to prac- 
tiae the other. 

He was treated 1^ Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the prî- 
«m, with great hunumity ; was supported by him at bit 
own Xe^Héi witboDt an v certainty of recompenee ; had a 
room to himself, to which be couM at any tinte retire 
from ail distOrbance ; was allowed to stand at the door 
of tbe prison, and sometimes taken ont into the lîelds ; 
ao tbat be suffered fewer hardebips in prison tban be 
had been accuatomed to undergo in the greatest part of 
fais life. 

The keeper did not confine bis benevolence to a gen- 
de exeeudon of his office, bat made some overtures to 
tbe m£tw for bu releaae, tbough without effisct; «nâ 
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CMitinued, during the vhole time of hU imprisonmen^ 
to treat hîm wîth the utmost tenderness anâ dvîlîty. 

Virtue b undoubtedlr moBt laodable in tlut state 
which makes it most difficult ; and thereJbre the haraa- 
nity of a eaoler certainly dçserves this publick attesta- 
tion; ana the man whose heart has not been hardened 
by aucb an employment, may be justl^ proposed ai a 
pattem of benevolence. If an inscription waa once en- 
graved " to the honeet toll-gatherer," less hononn 
onsht not to be paid "to the tender gauler." 

Mr. Savage veiy frequently received visita, and Mioe- 
times présenta, from hiBacquaintances; but they did 
not araouat to a Rubsiatence, for the greater part of 
whieb he vas indebted ta the çenerosity of this keéper ; 
but thèse favoura, however uey miffht endear to hini 
the particular persons frôm wfaom Ee reeeived them, 
were very fàr from impressing upon his mind any sd- 
vantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, and therefbre 
be thonght he could not more properly etnploy himself 
in prison thap in writîng a poem called " London and 
" Bristol delineated,"* 

When he had brought this poem to its présent state, 
-whidi, without considering the chasm, îb not perfect, 
be wrote tt> London an account of his design, and in- 
formed his ftiend, that he waa determined to print it 
with his name; but enjoined him not to communîcatt 
bis intention to his Bnstol acquaintance. The gentle- 
man, suiprised at bis resolution, endeavoured to dis* 
suade him irom publishing it, at lea^t from prefising 
his name ; and declare<I, that he could not reconcile the 
injuncticw of secresy with his résolution to onn it at ïta 
first appearance. To tbis Mr. Savage retumed an an- 
•wer, agreeable tohîtcharacter, in the foUowing ternis: 

" I reeeived yours this moming ; and not without a 
" little surprise at the contents. To answer a queatimi 
" with a question, you aak me conceming London and 
" Bristol, why wilî I add deUnetOed? Why did Mr. 



* llie Autbor pcefeired Uiis title to thtii of " Londoo aod Brii- 
tol compaicd ;'' which, vhen he b^aa the pièce, tm inMWUd lo 
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" WooIoAtxi add the sune w«rd to his RtUgion of Na- 
" ttiref I suppose that it w»b hii vill and pleaaure 
" tr> add it in Iiis case; and ît a mine to de eo in my 
" own. Youarepleaiedtatellme, tfaatyouundnstand 
" not vhy aecrecy ia enjoïned, aod vet I intend to Mt 
" my iiame to (t. My answer is — I hâve mjr private 
" reasons, which I am not obliged to exploin to any 
" one. You doubt my iriend Mr. S' ■ ■ would not 
" ^iprove of it— And what i» it to oie whetherhtdow 
" or not ? I>o you imagine that Mr. S is to 

" dictate to inê? If any nian who calle hîmielf my 
" frîend should assome such an air, I nould spum at 
" hia ftiendahip with contempt. You aay, I Be«m to 
" think so by not letting hin know ît — Aiid suppose I 
" do, what uien ? Perbaps I can give reasons for tlwt 
" disapiHvbation, very fotéga irom wbat yeu would 
" Imagine. You go on in uying-, Suppote 1 should not 
" put tny name to it— My answer is, tliat 1 will not snp- 
" pose any such thing, being detennincd to the con> 
" trary : Neither, Sir, would I hâve you suppose that 
" I appliedtoyoufbrwant'ofauotherpreBS; nor would 

" I bave you imagine, that I owe Mr. S~~ oblîga* 

" lions which I do not" 

Such was his imprudence, and such his ubstinate ad- 
hérence ta his own resoliitione, however absurd ! A 
prisoner ! supported by charity ! and, whatEp«r insulta 
be might hâve rcceived dnrîng the latter part rf bis etajf 
at Bristol, once caressed, eateemed, and presented vnm 
a libéral collection, be could forget on a sudden his dan- 
ger and hii obligations, ta gratify the pétulance of bis 
wit, or the eagemess of his resentment, and publish m 
satire, by which he might reasonably expect that he 
should alienate those who then supported him, and pro- 
voke those whom he could neither resist nor escspe. 

This résolution, from the e»ecutîon of which ît ia 
probable that only his death could bave hîndervd him, 
û Bufficî^t to show, how rauch he disregarded ail con- 
sidérations that oppoted his presmt passions, and how 
Naddy be hasarded nll futurs advantages for any int- 
médiate gratifications. Whaterer was his predoîninant 
indinatioa, neitlier hope nor fear hrodered him fnm 
Yau VII. Y 
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a heigbten Ub ardour, and îrritate hi« véhémence. 

Thia perfonnance was however laid uide, whîle he 
iras employed in solicitingassistancefrom lèverai great 
penons; «nd one interruption «ucceedinr another, hin- 
aered faim from «upplying tbe chaam, and perhaps troxa 
retouching the otlier parts, which he can faardly be i- 
magined Xo bave finished in his awti opinicKi j for ic is 
very unequal, and some of the lines are ratber înaerted 
to rhyme to othera, tban to support or improve Xhe 
■ense; but the first atid last parts are wbrked up witli 
great spirit and el^^snce. 

Hia time was spent in the prigon for the raost part 
in Mudy, or in receiving visita; but sometimes hedes- 
cvnded tti lover amusementa, and diveited himself ia 
tbe kitcben witb the conversation of tbe crtmiDala; far 
ît waa not pleaains to him to be much without Compa- 
ny ; and toough he waa very capable of a judicions 
cnoice, he was oflen contented witb the firat that ofièred; 
fbr thîs he vas sometimes reproved by hia friends, vho 
found him aurrounded witb félons: but the reproof vas 
on that, aa on other occasions, tbrown avay ; he conti- 
nued to ^ratîfy himaelf, and ta aet very little Talue on 
the opinion of othera. 

But hère, as In every other scène of hia life, he inade 
ose of tnich opportunitiesas occurred c^benefiting tfaose 
vho vere more misérable than himaelf, and was alvays 
ready to pertorm «ny office of hiunanity to bis fellov- 
prisoners. 

He had now ceased from correspond in g with any of 
his subscribers except oae, vho yet continued to remit 
bim the twenty pounds a-;ear vhicb he had promiaed 
him, and by VDom it was expected that he vould bave 
been in a very ahort time enlarged, because be bad di- 
rected the keeper to inquire after tbe atate of bis debta. 
However, he took care to enter his name according 
to the forma of tbe courti that tbe creditor might be o> 
bliged to make bim soroe sUowance, if he vas continu- 
ed B prisoner, and, when on tfaat occasion he appeared 
in the hall, vas treated with very unusual reapecb 

Bnt'the resentment of tbe city vas aftenrards raîaetl 
by SDme accounta tbat bad been spread of tiie aatire; 
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and he was informed that Bome of the merchacta ioten- 
ded to pay the allowance whîch Ûk law requîred, and 
to detaîn nim a prïsoner at theîv oyia espense. Thta 
fae treated as an emptr menace ; and perhape migbt 
bave hastened the pubbcation, only to sfiew how much 
fae was superior to their insults, had not ail bis aohemea 
been sudaenly destroyed. 

When he had been six nionths in prison, he received 
Êrota one of bis frîends,* in whose kindness he had th« 
greateat confidence, and on wboae assistance h^ chiefiy 
depended, a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
douB ingratitude, drawn up in aoch ternis as suddeii re- 
««itment dictated, Henley, in one of his advertiae- 
ments, had mendoned, " Pope's treatment of Savage." 
This WBB supposed by Pope to be the conséquence of s 
complaînt nade by Savage to Hcnley, and was ther^ 
fore mentioned by him wilh much reaentment. Mr. 
Savage retumed a very solemn protestation of his inno- 
cence, but however appeared much disturbed at the ac- 
cusation. Some davB aftervarda he yiaa s«iaed wlth a 
pain in Hie back and side, which, as it waa not violent, 
vas not suspected to be dangerous ; but growing daily 
more languid and dejected, on the 2Sth, of July be con- 
fined bimself to his room, and a fever Getzed bis spiritA 
The s3in]ptoms grew eveiy day more formidable, but 
hu condition did not enable bim to procure any assis- 
tance. The last time that tbe keeper saw him was on ' 
July the Slst. 1743; when Savage seeing him at hit 
bëdside, said, wîth an uncommon earnestnesa, " I bave 
" Eomething to aay to you. Sir;" but, aller a pausa, 
■noved bis hancl,jn a melancholy raanner; and, finding 
• bimself unaNe to recollect wbat he waa going ta com- 
municate, aaid, " 'Tts gone !" The keeper soon after 
left him ; and the next moming be died. He was bu- 
ried in the cburch-yard of St. Peter, at the expenae of 
the keeper. 

Such waa the life and death of Richard Savage, a man 
eqoally dîstinguished by bit virtues and vicea ; and at 
once remarkable for bis w^akneas and abilitîea. 
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He WM of a mîddle statare, of a thin habit of (odf, 
a long TÎSBge, coarse featurea, acd mdaticholy amect; 
of a grave and raanly deportment, a sdemn dignity of 
mien, but vhicb, upoa a near»' acquain tance, eoftened 
into an en^nging easîness of manncrs. Hia watk waa 
■low, and hii Toice tremulous and moiirnful, He wat 
eaaily excited to smiles, but very seldora provoked ta 



lausbter. 
Hii mini 



I mind was in an uncomnion degree vigoroua and 
active. His judgmeut was accurate, faia appreliention 
quick, and his niemory so tenacioua, that He waa fre- 
quenlly obaerved to know what he had leamed from 
^era, în a short tiiae, better (ban thoae by whom he 
waa inforracd ; and could frequently recollect incident), 
tA\.\\ ail tlieir corobinatioa of circura stances, wliicli fèw 
would bave regarded at the présent time, but which the 
quicknesa of his appréhension ïmpressed upon him. 
He had the peculiar felici^ that his attention never àe- 
■erted him ; ne was présent to erery obiect, and regard- 
fui of the most triding occurrences. He had the art of 
«scaping from liis own reilectiona, and accommod^ing 
himself to every new scme. 

To thia qualit; is to be imputed the extent ot hù 
knewledge, compared with tbe smaU dme whicfa he 
apent în Tiail^ endeavoarB to acquire ÎL He tnîngled 
in curaory convNsation with tbe same steadiney of at- 
tention as otbers apply to a lecture ; and amidst the 
app«aranoe of tboughtlesa gaiety, loat no new idea that 
was started, nor any hint l^at could be improved. He 
had tberefore niade in cofiee-houses the same profiôen- 
ey asothera in their closets: and it ia Temarkable,-that 
the writings of a man of little éducation and lïttleread-* 
ing, hâve an aîr of learning scarcely to be found in any 
otfier performances, biit which perhapi as often ob- 
scures as embelliahes tbera, 

His judgment waa eniînently exact both with regard 
to wririaga and to men. The knowledge of lif« was 
4ndeed liis chief attainment ; and it ia nnt wiâtont aomQ 
Batisfactton, tbat I can produce tbe »uffi«ge of Savage 
in favour of buman nature, of which he never appeared 
to entertain auch odious ideas as some, wlio perhaps had 
neîther his judgment nor expérience, hâve pubtished, 
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ehhei in oatentation <rf their taguity, vindicadon of 
ibek CTÎmtx, or sratilicstion of tfaeir malice. 

Hia method oflifè particularly qualîfied bim for coii' 
Teraation, of which he knew how to practise ail the grâ- 
ces. He waa never véhément or loud, but at once mo* 
deat and easy, open and respectful ; hîg Isnguage waa 
TÎvacious and élégant, and equally happy iipon grave 
or hamoroua subjecta. He vas generâlly censureu ibr 
not knowing when to retire ; but tbat vas not the de- 
fect of his judgment, but of his fortune: when he left 
hia Company, he was fVequently to apend the remaining 
part of the night in the straet,- or at least waa abandon- 
cd to gloomy refleclions, whicli it is not straiwe tbat he 
delayed sa long as he could ; and aometîmea KTgat that 
he gave othera pain to avoid it hîmself. 

It cannot be aaid, that he made use of hia abilitîea for 
the direction of his oyrn conduct ; an irregular and dia- 
sipated tnanneroflife had made him the slave ofevery 
passion that happened to be excited by the présence of 
its object, and that slavery to his passions reciprocally 
prpdueed a Ufe irregular and diasipated. He waa not 
master of hia own motions, nor could promise any thing 
for the next day. > 

With regard to bis ceconomy, nothing can be addod 
to the relation of hia life. He appeared to tbink hiin- 
selfVim tobesupportedby others, and dispensed from 
ail necessity of providîng for himself; he therefore 
never prosecuted any schcme of advantage, nor endea- 
Toured even to secure the profits whii^ his writinga 
might hâve afforded him. His temper wasj in consé- 
quence of the dommion of his passions, uncertain and 
capridous; he was easily en^a^ed, and easily diagust- 
eo; but he îa accused of retaining his hatred more te- 
naciously than his benevolence. 

He iras compassiotiate both by nature and principle, 
and alwayg ready to perform offices of hamimi^j out 
wfaen h% iras provoked (and very«maU ofiences were 
sufficient to provoke him) he would prosecute his re* 
venge with tDe utmoat acrïmony till his passion bat) 
aubsided. 

Hia friendabip was thereforc of little value; for, 

tfwogh he was zealous in the support or vindication of 

y 3 
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thoM whom he loved, i^et it vta ilwaya dnaxrtna I» 
trust him, becaii«e he oonsidered hînisetf mi dncbueed 
by the lîrst quarret from ail nies of honoor or g;nttîUiae ; 
and would betray tliose secreU which in the vxnoth «f 
confidence ha d been impaïued to hitn. Thit practioe 
drew upon him an iittiveraal accusation of ingratitude : 
nor can it be denied that he nas very ready to aet hinu 
ietf free ftwn the load oT an obligation ; fttr he could 
not bear to conceive hîtuself in a tftate of dépendance, 
bis pride being eqnally powerful with his other pa»- 
aions, and appearing in the form of înstdencv »t tme 
time, and of vanity at aifoUier. Vanity, Ac most inno- 
cent species of pride, waa masf fr equentty predamiDant: 
he could not easity leave oS) when he had ûnce b^un 
to mention himself or hia Works; ivx ever read'his 
verses without stealing his eyes A<Mn the page, to dis- 
cover in the fecesof hisaudimce, how tbeyvere affecU 
ed with any favourite passage. 

A kÏRder name tbau that of vanity ought to be gî- 
ven to the delicacy with which he waB fdways carcAiI 
to separate his own merit from every other man's, ^nd 
to rgect that praîie to which he had no claïm. He did 
not lorget, in nientioning his performances, to mark e* 
very liWe that had been su^^etted or aniended ; and 
waa Bo accurate, as to relate that he owed t/rree nor^t ia 
The Wanderer to the advice of his frîenda. 

His veracity waa quesrtored, but with little reason ; 
hii accounta, thoiigh not indeed always the Mme, were 
generally consistent. When he loved any man, he su]^ 
pressed ail his faults; and wben he had been offended 
by him, concealed ail hii virtues: but hia characten 
■were generally true, so far as he proceeded ; though it 
cannot be denied, that his partiality might hâve some> 
times the effect of falaelwod. 

In cases indiffèrent, he was seftlous for virtue, trutli, 
and justice : he knew very well the necessîty of gooct 
neas to the présent and future happiness ofrauikind; 
nor îs there perhaps nny ivriter, who has lésa endea- 
vonred to please by flatteriug tfae appetites, or perver- 
ting the judgment. 

Ab an author, thereft>n, snd be now ceases to influ- 
ence raankind in aay otîier charecter, if ose pièce irtëA 
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he tnd nsolved to auftpress be ezoepted, he bas very 
fitde to fear from ihe atrictest moTBl or religioua cen- 
sare. And though he tnay not be altogedier eecure a- 
gaitiat the objections of the critic, it muât bowever be 
ncknowkdged, tb«t bis y/arka are the productions of 
m genïaB truly poetical ; and, wbat many writere who 
bave be«B more kvishly appkud«d cannot boast, that 
they htfre an original air, whicfa has no reseniUuice of 
aay tbregoing writer, tbat tbe verai&cation and senti- 
menta bave a caat peculiar to tbemselveE, whicb no man 
can imitate with succesa, becauae vhat was nature îix 
Savage would in anotber be affectation. It muât he 
confessed, that bis deacriptiona are striking, bis îmagea 
anîmated, bis fictions justly imagined, and his allégo- 
ries artfully puraued; that his diction is elevated, though 
sometiraes fof ced, and his numbers socorous and majes- 
tick, though frequently sluggieh and encumbered. Of 
his style, the gênerai fault ia harahneaa, and ita gênerai 
excellence is dîgnity ; of hia aentimenta, the prerailing 
beauty is sïmpbctty, and uniibrmity tbe prevailing de- 
fect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, wbo candidly 
consider his fortune, wili think an apology eitber necei- 
sary or difficult. If he va» not alwaya sufficiently in- 
structed on his aubject, his knowledge was at least 
greater than could bave been attained by others in tlie 
same atate. If his worka yieie sometimes unfinishe^ 
accuracy cannot reaaonably be esacted from a man op- 
pressed with want, wbich he bas no hope of relieving 
but by a speedy publication. Tbe insolence and resent- 
inent of which he is accuaed were not easily to be a- 
voided by a great mind, irtitated by perpétuai hard- 
ships, and constrained bourty to retum the spurns of 
contempt, and repreaa the insolence ofprospenty; and 
Tanity may surely l>e readily pardoned in him, to wbom 
life affbrded no other comforts than barren praiaea, and 
tbe consciousnssB of deaerving them. 

Those are no proper judgca of his conduct, who bave 

■lumbered away theîr time oh the down of plenty ; nop 

irill any wise man prcïunie to say, " Had I been in Sa- 

.. ■^" vage'a condition, I should bave lived pr written bçti 

" ter than Savage." 
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Thia rel»fion wil] not be whoUy wilbout its use, if 
those, wfao languish uniJer any put of bis •afferingi, 
shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by refiectine 
that they feel onlj those afflictions frotn which the abi- 
lities of Savage did not exempt hîm ; or those, who, in 
confidence of superior capacities or attainments, diw«- 
gard the common maxims of life, ahall be ceminded, 
that nothiiig will aupply the want of prudence; and 
that négligence and irregularity, long continued, will 
make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and geaiw 
oontemptibk. 



SfTIFT. 



ANflccountofDr. Swiftfaasbeenalreaâycollected, vtth 
great diligence and acuteness, by Dr. HawlcMWorth, 
according to a sctietne which I laid before him in tli* 
intimacy of our friendahip. I cannot therefore be ex- 
pected to aay much of a life, conceming which I faad 
long Btnce comiunnicated my thoughts to a man capable 
of dignifyinK hia narration with so much eleganc* of 
language anu force of sentiment. 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according to an account 
Baid to be written by hirnself, the ton of Jonathan Swift, 
an attomey, and waa bom at Dublin on St. Andrew'e 
day, 1667 : accordinr to hia own report, aa delivered 
by Pope to Spence, ne waa born at Leicester, the aon 
oF ■ clei^gyman, who waa mînister of a parish in Here- 
fbrdshÏTB.'' During his lifc the place of his birth was 
undetermined. Hc wa» contented to be called an Irish- 
man by tfae Triah; but would occasionally call himaelf 
'm Englîahman. The qneition mav, without much re- 
^et, be left in the obscurity in which' he delighted to 
fnvolre it. 

Wh»teTerwaH Usbîrth,hia éducation vas IrÎBb. He 
• ifM sent at the ase of six to tJie sdiool of Kilkenny, 
«nd ÎQ bis fifteenth year (t68â) was admitted into the 
Univentty of Dublin, 

In hia uadeniical atudiei he vm either not diligent 
or~not happy, It muât disappoint every reàder'a ex- 
pectatîon, tnat, when Bt the usual time he claimed the 
Bachelonhip of Arta, he wai found by the examiner» 
too conapicuously déficient for regular admission, and 
obtained his de^%e atlast hy tpecial faeour ; s term 
KBed in that univershy to dénote want of merit. 

Of this disgrâce it may be eaaily supposed that he 
waa much ashamed, and «naiBe had îti proper efTect in 
prodocing refanmatian. He raiolved from that time 
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to Btudy eight hours a-ijay, and continiied his induatry 
for seven years, with what improvement is sufficîently 
known. This part of fais story wall deservea to Im 
remèmbered ; ît may aSbrd useful admonition and 
-owerful encouragement to many raen, whose abilîties 

ive been made fùra time uBelees,by their passioDs or 
pleasures, and who, having lost one part ef life in idl»- 
ness, are tempted to thron anay tbe remainder in d»- 
■pair. 

In thî» course of daily application he continued three 
years longer at Dublin ; and in this time, if tbe obser- 
vation and memury of an old companion may be trueted, 
he drew the first sketch of bis " Taie of a Tub." 

When he was about one and twenty (1688), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, wh<r nad eup- 
ported him, left witbout subsistence, he went to con- 
ault his iDother, who tben iived at Leicester, about the 
future course of his life ; and, by her direction, solieited 
the advice and patronage of Sir WiHiam Temple, who 
had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, and wboM 
father. Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
had lived in great familiarity of frieadship with God- 
win Swift, by whom Jonathan had been to that time 
maintained. 

Temple received with sufficientkindness tire nephcw 
of his father's friend, wiûi whom he was, when tbe^r 
conversed together, so much pleaaed, that he detaincà 
him two yeara in hia house. Hère he became known 
to King William, who Bometimea vîsited Temple whea 
he was disabled by the goût, and, being attënded by 
Swift in the garden, shewed him how to eut asparagus 
in tbe Dutch way. 

King William's notions were ail military; ând be 
ezpresKd hia kindness to Swift by offering to make 
him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he took Swift 
with him ; and when he waa conaulted by the Earl of 
Portland lûwut the expedience of oomplying with a bill 
then depending for making parUaments triennial, a- 
gainât whicb King William waa strongly prejudiced, 
«fter having in vain tried to abew the Eul that the pro- 
posai invo^ed nothing dangeroui to royal power, be 
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sent Swift for the une purpoBe to tbe King. Swift, 
who probably wu proud of bis employment, anil weiit 
with «11 the confidence of a yôang man, foand his argu- 
ments, and bii art of diiplajing them, niade totally in- 
eficctual by the predetemiination of tbe King ; and used 
to mention this disappointment as bis first antidote a- 
gainst vanîty. 

Before he left Ireland he eontracted a disorder, as 
he thought, by eating too much fruit The original 
of dieeases ia commonly obscure. Almost every boy 
eata as much fruit as he can Ret, without auv great in- 
convenienee. The disease of Swift wa» gîd^ness with 
desfneas, which attacked him fVom tirae to time, be- 
gan very sarly, pursued him through life, and at last 
aent him to the grave, deprived of reasoo. 

Beii^ muCh oppressed at Moor-park by this grievous 
malady, he was advised to try his native air, and went 
to Ireland ; but, findingno benefit, retumed to Sir WiU 
liam, at whose bouse he continued bis studies, and is 
known to hâve read, among otber books, " Cyprian" 
and " Irenœns." He thought exercise of great neces- 
sity, and used to run half a mile up and down abill every 

It is easy to imagine tfaat th« mode in which hîs £rst 
degree was conferred, lefl him no great fondnesa for 
tbe Universîty of Dublin, and therefore he reeolvéd to 
become a Master of Arta at Oxford. In the testimonial 
whicb beproduced, the wordsof disgrâce wereomitted; 
and he took his Master's degree (Jnly S, 169^) vith 
■uch réception and regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay hia 
mother at Leicester a yearly visit. He travelled on 
foot, unless gome violence of weather drove him into a 
waggon ; and at night he would go tu a penny lodging, 
where he purchased olean sheets for sixpence. This 
practice Lord Orrery imputes te hîs innate love of gross- 
■eas and vulgarity: lome may ascribe it to his désire 
of aarveyine numan life through ail its varieties ; and 
oUiers, perGaps with cqual probabilît^, to a passion 
whidi seems to bave becn de^ly fixed m his keart, the 
love of a sfaUling. 
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In tjine he hegm to think that fais attendance at 
Hoor-pu-k deserred 8ome other recompence than tbe 
pleaaure, bowever minsled with impravement, ofTem- 
ide'a conversation ; naa grew «o iiapatJeQt, th«t (1694) 
ne went awsy in discontent. 

Temple, conacious of having gîven reason for com- 
^aint, 18 said to bave made him Deputy master of the 
Rolls in Irdand; wliicli, according to his kinsman'a 
account, was an office which he knew him not able ta 
discharge. Swift theiefore resolved to enter tnto tfae 
Cbureh, in which he had-at first no higher bopeâ than 
of tbe chaplainship to the Factory at Lisbon; bnt 
betng recommendâ to Lord Capel, he ^btained the 
ptebend of Kilroot in Connor, of about a fanndred 
ponnds a year. 

But the inGraiides of Temple made a compaUon 
Uke Swift so neceasary, that he ïnvited bim back, widi 
a promise to procure bim English : piefenuent in ex- 
change for the prebend, which he desîred him to r^ 
•îgn. With tbis requeït Swift t^uickly complied, baib 
îng perbaps equally repented tbeir séparation, and they 
lived on together with mutnal eatiafaction ; and, in tb« 
four years that pasaed betveen bis retum and Temple'a 
death, it is probable that he wrote the " Taie of a Tub" 
and the " Battie of the Books." 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he waa a 
poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to Temple, to the King, 
and to tbe Athenian Society, à knot of obscure men, 
who pnblished a periodical pamphlet of answers to 
questions, sent, or supposed to be sent, by letters. I 
bave been told that Dryden, baving pernsed thèse ver- 
ses, Baidj " Cousin Swift, you wiil never be a poet ; " 
and that this denunciation was the motive of Swifi's 
perpétuai malevolence to Dryden. 

In 169g, Temple died, andieftaiegacy with bisma- 
nuscripts to Swift, for whom he bad (Âtained, ttota 
King William, a promise of the first prcbend that 
should be vacant at Westminster or Canteibury. 

That tbis promise might not be forgotten, Swift de- 
dicated to the King tite postbumous works with which 
he was intrusted: but neither the dedicatiim, nor ten- 
dernesa for the man whom be once hnà treated with 
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eonfiâenee uid fondne», revîred in King Wrlliam the 
rRDembrftnce of hia prumise. Swift awhile attended 
Ûie 0>ur( ; but rocm l^und his solicitationa hopelESg. 

He Wds theti invjteif by the Eorl of Berkeley to ac- 
company hisn intu Ireland, as his private Becrelary ; 
bat, after having clone ihe tiustnejg till their arrivai at 
Dublin, hé then found that one Bush had persuaded 
the Earf that a Clergytnan waa not a prôner secretary, 
«nd had uhtained the office for himaelf. In a man like 
Swifl, siich circu invention and inconstancy muât hâve 
excited viulent indignation. 

But he had yet more to gufl«r. Lord Berlieley had 
the disposai of the deanery of Derry, and Swift ex- 
pected to fibtain it ; but by the secretary's influence, 
■upposed to havc been secured by a brilM, it was be- 
etowed on sumebody elae ; and Swift was disnnssed 
with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin In the dio- 
cèse ofMeatb, whicb togetherdid not equal ha If the 
value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increaacd the parochial duty by read- 
ine prayergon Wednesdays anil Fridays, and perforra- 
ed^ the offices of his profession with great detency 
uid esactness. 

Soan after his settlement at Laracor, he inviled to 
Iretand the unfbrtunate Stella, a young woman «hose 
name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward of Sir 
Waiiam Temple, who. in considération of her father-ff 
Tirtues, left her a thousand pounds. With her came 
Mrs. Dîngley, whose whole fortune was twenty-seven 
pounds ft year for hêr life. With tbese Ladics he pas- 
teà his hours of relaxation, and to thera lie openect his 
boBom ; but tbey never resided in the same house, nor 
did he see eitber without a wîtness. They lived at tbe 
Parsonage, when Swift was away ; and, wben he re- 
tnmed, removed to m lodgîng, or to the house of a 
nrigbbouring dergyman. 

Switt was not one of those mmds which amaze the 
World with early pregnancy: bis first work, except bis 
few poetical Essaya, was the " DisBentioîis in Alhens 
"«ntf Rome," published (1701) in his thirty-foiirth year, 
Afler its appearance, payïng a vîsit^to sonte bishop, he 
beard mention made of the new pamphlet diat Burnet 
Voi„ VII. z 
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had written, replet» wîtli politieal knowledge. When 
he aeemed ta doubt Burnet'i right to the work, he wm 
told hy the Biahop, that he wu " a young man ;" and, 
atill penisting to doubt, that he waa " a yery positive 
" young man." 

Three yeara afterwards (1704) was published "The 
" Taie of a Tut) :" of this book cbarity may be per*ua- 
ded tothink that ît might be written by a man ofa 
peculiar character withont ill intention ; but it is ceiv 
tainly of dangerousexample. That Swift wusitsautbor, 
tbough it be univenally believed, was never owned by 
himBelf, nor very well proved by any évidence ; but no 
other claimant can be produced, and he ilîil not deny 
it when Archbishop Sbarpe and the Ducbeas of Spmer- 
Kt, by shewing it to the Queen, deharred hira trom a 
Inahoprick. 

When thi> wiU work 6rst raised the attention of the 
pablick, Sacheverell, meetinf; Smalrîilfte, tried tu flatta 
him, by seemîng to think hîm the author; but -Smal- 
rïdge antwered wîth indignation, " Not ail tliat you 
~" and I hâve in the world, nor ail that ever we Hi)a11 
■ " bave, should hire me to wrîte the ' Taie of a Tub." " 

The digressions relating to Wotton and Bentley must 
be confessed to discover want of knowledge or wnnt of 
iatecpûty ; he did not understand the two contre versïea, 
or he williagly misrepreBented tbeui. But vit can 
stand its ground against truth only a iittle wbile. The 
bonouTs due ta Learning Iisvebeen justly distributed 
by the décision of posterity. 

" The Battle of the Books," is so like the " Cotn- 
" bat des Livres," wbich the saroe question conceming 
the Ancients and Modems lud produced in France, 
Ihat the improbabilitv of such a coïncidence ofthoughts 
witbout communication is not, in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous protestation prefixed, în wliich ail 
Knowledge of the Freoch book is peremptorily dis- 
owned. 

JFor eome time after Swift was probably employed 
in Bolitary study, gainîng the qualifications requiiite fat 
future emînence. How often he visited Englaiid, and 
with what diligence he aftended bis parîshes, I know 
not, It was not till about four yean aflerwards tbat he^ 
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bccame a profêswd author ; and tben oneyesr (1708) 
produced " The Sentîmenta of a Church-of-England 
" Man ;" the ridicule of Astrology under the narae of 
" Bickerstaff ;" the " Armtment agoinst abolishiDa 
" Chriatianity ;" and the defence of tbe Sacramentâl 
" Test." 

" The Sentiments of a Churph-of-England Man" il 
writt«n with great coolness, mnderation, easc, and pen- 
picuity. The " Arsument against abolisbing Christi- 
" ani^r" ia a very nappy and judiciuuB irony, One 
pusage in ît deserves to be selected. 

" If Chmtîanîty were once aboli shed, howcauld the 
" free-thinfcers, tne etrong reasoners, and the men of 
" profound leamîng, be able to find anothei* Bubject ao 
" çalculated, in ail points, whereon to display their abi- 
" iities ? What wonderful productions of wit abould we 
*' be deprived of from those, whose genius, by contî- 
" nual practice, hath been wholiy turned upon raillery 
" and invectives againet religion, and would therefora 
" never be able ta ihine, or distinguiah themselves, 
" upon any other aubject? We are ilaily complaining 
" of the great décline of wit among ua, and would take 
*' away trie greatest, perhaps the only, topick we bave 
" left. Who woulil ever bave auapectea Aagill for ft 



Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible 

_ nad not been at hand to provide 

tbem with materials? What other subi ect, through 



" ail art or nature, could bave produced Tindal for a 
" profound author, or furnisheil nîm with readers } It 
" la tbè wise choice of the aubject that alone adoma and 
" distinguiahes the writer. For had an hundred audi 
" pens as thèse been employed on the side of religion, 
" they would bave immediately sunk înto silence and 
" oblivion." 

The reasonableneas of a TcmI is not hard to be prov- 
etl; but perhapa it must be allowed that the proper 
test bas not been chosen. 

The attention paid to the papera publiahed under the 
name of " Bickerstaff," intfuced Steele, wben be pro- 
iected " The Tatler," to assume an appellation which 
had already gained possession of tbe reader's notice. 

lu the yeat folloTcing be wrote s " Project fyi tbe 
Z 2 
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" AdvMiMiBent of -Religion," addmsed to Lt^ 
Berkeley ; hy wbose kinilnesi it is not unlikely that bt 
wai advanced to his bénéfices. To thU proîect, wbich 
H formed with great purity of intention, and displayed 
with Bprifîhtliness and élégance, it can only be object- 
«d, that, like many projects, it is, if not generalty im- 
fnctieable, yet evidently hopeless, as it sappowsraore 
atal, coDCora, and persévérance, than a view of nun- 
kind gives reason fer expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year " A Vindication of 
" Bickerstaff;" and an explanatinn of " An Andent 
" Prophecy," part written after the facta, and the rest 
never completed, but well planned to ezdte anaze- 

Soon afler began the busy and important part.of 
Swift'g life. He was employed (1710) by the primate 
of Ireland to solicit the Queen for a rémission of tbe 
First Fruits and Twentieth Parts to the Irish Clergf. 
With this purpose he had retourse to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was nientioned os a mon neglected «oa op- 
pressed by the last mitiistry, because he had refused to 
co-operate with some of their schemes. Wbat he had 
refused bas never been told ; wbat he had tuffered was, 
I suppose, tbe exclusion from a bishoprick by the re- 
monstrxncea of €hurpe, whom he desctibes as "thfl 
" harmless tool of otiier*» hatp," and whom he représente 
as afterwarda " suing for pardon." 

Harley'a designs and situation were such as made 
bint glad of an auxih'ary so well qualified for hîs ser- 
TÎce ; he therefore soon admitted him to fsmiliari^, 
vhether ever to confidence somc bave loade s doubt; 
but it would hâve been ilifficuitto escite his xeal with- 
out 'persuading bim that he was trusted, and not verj 
easy to delude bim by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in whicb 
the first hints and original plan of action are suppoied 
to bave been formed ; and was one of the sixteen Mi- 
nisters, or agents of the Ministry, who met veekfy st 
rach other's houses, and were united by tbe name of 
" Brother." 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Tory, he convarsed inditcriminately wîth ftll the «îtv 
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and vas yet the friead of Steele ; who, in tbe " Tatler," 
which b^an in April IIOQ, confeiseB the advantage of 
his conversation, and mentions «omething contributed 
by him to bia paper. But he was oow immerging into 
poUtïcal controverey ; for the year 1710 produced "The 
" Examiner," of which Swift wrotetbirty-threepaper». 
In argument he may he allowed to bave the advantage ; 
for where a wide ayetera of conduct, and the whole of 
a public character, is laid open to inquiry, the accuser 
faaving the cboîce of facts, must be very unskilful if he 
doea not prevail; but with regard to wit, I ara afraid 
none of Swift's papers will be found equal to those by 
wbîch Addison opposed him. 

Hewrotein the year 1711 a " Letter tothe October 
" Club," a numher of Tory Gentlemen sent from the 
coantT7 to parliaoïent, who formed themselves înto a 
club, tothe numberof about a hundrecl, and met to ani- 
mate the zcal, and ruine the expectationa of each other, 
They thought, with great reason, that the Ministers 
were loaing opportunities; that euSicient use was not 
made of the srdour nï tbe nation ; they cailed loudly 
for more changes and stronger efforts ; and demanded 
the punishment of part, and the dismission of the rest, 
of those whom they consideredas publick robhers. . 

, Their eagerness was not gratified hy the Queen, or 
tnr Harley. l'he Queen was probably slow becaiise 
sne was afraid ; and Hariey was slow becauee he was 
âoubtfui : he was a Tory only by necessity, or for con-. 
venieucG; and, when he bad power in his hands, had 
BO settled purpose for which he should empioy it ; for* 
ced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories who sup- 
poi-ted him, but unwilling to make bis reconctlement 
to the \\'htg8 utteriy desperate, he corresponded at once 
iritb the two expectants of tbe Crown, and kept, as has 
been observed, the succession undetermined. Not 
knowing what to do, he did notbing ; and, with the 
fate of a double dealer, at tast he loat his power, but 
k^t his coemieB. 

Swift aeems. to hâve concurred in opinion with the 

" October Club ;" but it was not in his power to quick- 

en the tardinesaof Harley, whomhestimulatedasmuch 

US he CDuld, but with little efiect. He that knows not 

Z S 
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vhUber tt> ga, ii in no haate te move. Horiey, who 
wa perhaps not qnick hy nature, became y«t more slaw 
by irrésolution ; and was content to hear that dilalorî- 
neiis Umented as nntural, «hich he applauded in bim- 
self as politick. 

Withoiitthe Tories, hfiwe ver, nothînfrcouldbedone : 
and, as they were not to he gratified, tbey must be ap- 
peawd ; anii the conduct of the Minister, if it could 
not be vindicatetl, was to be plausibly excused. 

Early in the next year he publiahed a " PropoMl 
". for correctîng, improving, and ascertainîng the Eag- 
" liah Tongiie," in a Letter to the Earl of Oxford ; 
written withont much Icnowledge of the gênerai nature 
of language, and without any nccurate ïnqiiiry into the 
faistory of other longues. The certainty and stabllky 
whicli, contrary to ail expérience, he thinka attaiaable, 
be proposes to aecure by instituting an academy ; the 
decrees of which, every man woold bave been «ilting, 
and many would hâve been proud, to disobey ; and 
which, being renewed by eucceasive élections, would in 
A ahort time hâve difTered from itaelF. 

Swift now attained the senith of his political impor- 
tance: he publiahed (1713) the " Conduct of the Al- 
" lies," ten daysbefore^e Parliamentassembled. The 
purposB waa to persuade the nation to a peace; and 
never had any writer mnre succeas. The people, wha 
had been amused with bonfires and triomphal proces- 
sions, ard looked with idolatry on the General and his 
iViends, who, as they tliouyht, had made Engtand tbe 
arbitrées of nntions, were confounded between ehame 
and rage, when they found that " mines had been ex- 
" hausted, and millions destroyed," to secure the Dutch 
or aggrandize the Emperoi', without any advantag* to 
ourselves; that we had been bribing our neighbours'te 
fighl their own qiiarrelsj and* that aaiongst our ene- 
mies we might number our altiea. 

That îs now no Innper doubted, of which the nation 
was then first informed, tliat the war was unnecessarily 
protracted to fi)l the pockets of Marlborough ; and that 
it would hâve been continued without end, if he coald 
hâve continu ed his asnual plunder. But Swift, I anp- 
poee, did not yet know wbot he has since writt«n, tbat 
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« commiuitm wu drawn, wbidi wonld bave appointcd 
him G«ien] for life, had ît not liecome inefiêctual bjr 
tbe résolution of Lord Cowper, who refused the sett). 

" Whfttever is received," say the schools, " i$ re- 
" ceived in proportion to tiie récipient." Tiie power 
of a political treatiae dépends mucb upon ihe disposi- 
tion of the peopte; the nation waa tlien combuelible, 
and a spark set it on fire, It is boasted, that between 
November and January eleven tbousand were aold ; a 
great number at that time, when we were notyet a na- 
tion of readera. Toits propagation certainly noagencj 
of power or influence was wanting. It furnished argu- 
ments for conversation, speechei for debate, aud ma- 
terials for parlïamentary résolutions. 

Yet, surely, wboever surïeys tbis wonder-workiny 
pamphlet wîtli cool perusal, vill confias that its eâicacy 
waa snpjdied by the passions of its readers ; that it opé- 
râtes by the mère weight of ùoAb, with very little as- 
sistance fitiRi the hand that prodiiced them. 

This year (1713) be published his " Seflecttons «m 
« the Barrier Treaty," whirfj carries on tbe design of 
bis " Conduct of tbe Allies," and sbews how little re- 
gard in tbat négociation liad been shewn to the intcrest 
of England, and how much of the conquered country 
had been deniatided by tlie Dutch. 

Tbis was fotlowêd by " Remarks on the Bisbop of 
" Sarum's Introduction to his thîrd Volume of the His- 
" tory of tbe Refonnation ;" a pamphlet whith Burnet 
published as an alarm, to warn the notion of the ap- 
proach of Popery, Swift, who seems to iiave disliked 
the Bisbop with eometbing more tlian political aversion, 
treata bim like one whom bc te glad of an opportnnity 
to insuit. 

S^ft, being now the declared favourite and suppo. 
sed confident of the Tory Ministry, was treated l^ ail 
that depended on the Court -with the respect which de- 
pendents know how to pay. He soon began to fecl 
part of the mîsery of greatncss ; he that could say that 
ne knew him, congidered himsetfas having fortune in 
his power. Commissions, soli citations, remonstrances, 
crowded about him ; he was espected to do every man's 
business, to procure emptoyment for one, and to retain 
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it for aiiotlier. In assJating thoae wbo addressed hisi, 
he représenta himself as sufSciently diligent; and de- 
sires tn bave others believe, what lie probabty believed 
himself, that by his interposition many Whigs of merit, 
and among them Addison iind Congreve, were continu- 
ed in theîr places. But every man of known influence 
bas so many pétitions which be cannut grant, that be 
muât necessarily offend more than he gratifies, as tbe 
préférence given to one affordg ail tbe rest reason for 
complaint. " Wheii I givc away a place," said Lewis 
XIV. " I make an hundred discontented, and one un- 
" cratefiil." 

Much bas been said of tbe eqtiality and independence 
whicb he preserved in his conversation vith tbe Minïa- 
ters, of tbe frankness of his remonstrances, and tbe fa- 
miliLirity of bis friendship. In accounts of tbis kînd a 
few single incidents are set against the gênerai tenour 
of behaviour. No man, however, can pay a more ser- 
vile tribcite to the Great, tban by sufiering bis liberty 
in their présence to aggrandize bira in his own esteem. 
Between ilifTerent ranks of the community tbers ig ne- 
cessarily aome distance; he wbo ia called by bis supe- 
rior to paas the interval, may properly accept the invi- 
tation ; but pétulance and obtrusion are rarely produ- 
ced by magnanîmity ; nor hâve olleh any nobler cause 
than the prïde of importance, and the malice of inferi- 
ority. He wbo knows bîitiBelf necessary may set, wbtle 
that necessity Jasts, a liigb value upon bimself; as, in a 
lower condition, a servant emjnently skilfui may be gau- 
cy ; but be is baucy only becnuse be ia servîle, Swift 
appears to hâve preserved the kindiiess of the great 
wnen tbey wanted hîm no longer; and therefore it 
muât be allowed, tbat tbe cbildish freedom, to whicb 
he seems enougb inclined, was overpowered by bis bet- 
ter qualitiea. 

His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned ; 
a etraîn of heroisni, which would hâve been in bis con- 
dition romantick and superfluom. Ecclesiastical béné- 
fices, when they become vacant, must be given away; 
and tbe frienda of power may, if there be no inhérent 
disqualification, reasonably expect them. Swift accepU 



ed (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, tbe best prêter^ 
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ment that hïi Iriendi coiild venture to fpve him. That 
• Ministry was in a great def^ee Rupported by the Cler^ 
gy, who were not yet reconciled to the author of the 
" Taie of a Tub," and nould not TÏthout mucfa dîacon- 
teot and indignation hâve borne to see him installed in 
an Engliafa Cathedra!. 

He refused, îndeed, fifty pounds from Lord Osford ; 
but be accepted aflerwards a draught of a thousand 
upon the Exchequer, which wai interceiited by the 
Queen's death, and which he reeigned, as ne says him- 
aelf, " imiUa gemeTit, wîth many a groan." 

In the niidst of his power and hia polîtîcka, he kept 
s journal of his visits, bis walks, his interviews wilh 
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Ministers, and quarrels with liis servant, a^d transmit- 
ted it to Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. Dingley, to wbom he 
knew that whatever befel him was interesting, and no 
accounts could be too minute. Whether thèse diurnal 
trifles were properly exposed to eye;i which had never 
reeeived any pleasure from the présence of the Dean, 
may be reasonably doubted : they hsve, however, some 
odd attraction ; the reader, finding fréquent ruMition of 
nanaes which he bas been used to consider as important, 
goes on in hope of information : and, as there is no- 
tbing to fatigue attention, if be îs disappointed be can 
hardly comptain. It is easy to perceive, from every 
page, that tbough ambition pressed Switï into a tïfe m 
Dustle, the wish for a life of ease was always returning. 
He went to take possession of his deanery as soon as hê 
faad obtained ît ; but he waa not sufTered to stay in Ire- 
land more than a fortnight before he was recalled to 
England, that he mîght reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lo^ Bolîngbroke, who began to look on one another 
with malevolence, which every day increased, and which 
Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they hoth 
departed diacontented ; he procured a second, whi<^ 
only convînced him that the feud was irreconcileable ; 
he told them his opinion, that ail was lost. Tbis denun^ 
ciation was contradicted by Oiford; but Bolingbroke 
whispered that he waa right, 

Before this violent dissentîon had shattered the Mi- 
oîatry, Swift had publi*hed, ia the b^nnîng of the ycar 
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(1714^ " '''*" puWicli Spirit of the Whigt," in answer 
to " The Criais," a pamphlet for whîch Sieele was ex- ■ 
pelled from the Houae ot CommonB. Swift was now bo 
Sat ftlienated from Steele, as to think bim no longer en- 
titled to decency, and therefore treats him Bometimei 
vith contempt, and sometinjea with abhorrence. 

In tbia pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in temiB 
sa provokin)t to that irritable nation, that, resolvin^ 
" not to be oSended with impunity," the Scotch Lords, 
in a body, demanded an audience of tbe Queen, and so- 
licited réparation. A proclamation was issued, in whîch 
tbree bundred pounds were offered for tbe discovery of 
the author. From this storm he was, as he relates, *' ae- 
" cured by a sleight ;" of what kind, or by nhose pni- 
dence, ia not known; and such was the increase of fais 
réputation, that the Scottish " Nation applied again 
" that he woiild be their friend." 

He was beconie so formidable to the Whiga, that his 
familiarity with the Ministers was clamoured at in Par- 
liament, particularly by two men, afterwards of great 
note, Aialabie and Walpole. 

But, by the diaunion of hîs great frienda, his impor. 
tance and designs were now at an end: and seeing lut 
services at last uaeleaa, he retired about June (1714) m- 
to Berkshire, where, in the house of a friend, he wrote 
what was then auppressed, but bas since appeared un- 
der the title of " Free Thoughts on the présent State 
" of Affaira." 

While he was waibng in this retirement for éventa 
which time or chance might bring to pass, the death of 
the Queen broke down at once the whole ayatem of To- 

Politicks ; and nothing remained but to withdraw 

im the implacability of triumphant Whiggiam, and 
ahelter himaelf in unenvîed obscurîty. 

The account of his réception in Ireland, given bj 
Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so différent, that the 
crédit of the writers, both undoubtedly veracious, can- 
not be saved, but by supposing, what I think is true, 
that they speak of différent times. When Dèlanv aays, 
that he was received with respect, he means for tne 6rst 
fortniglit, when he came to take légal possession ; and 
irhenXord Orrery tells that he was pelted by (he po- 
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pu1«ce> he » to he underâtood of tfie time wlien, after 
the Queen'a death, he became a settted résident. 

The Archblehop of Dublin gave hira at first sotne 
disturbance in the exercise of his jurisdtctiun ; but it 
waa soon dîscovered that between prudence aiid inte- 
grity he waa stljum in the wrong ; and that, wheii he 
wae right, his spirit did not easily yietd ta opposition. 

Having sa latety quitted the lumults of a party, and 
the intrigues of a court, thej still kept his thou^hts in 
^ptation, as tlie sea fluctuâtes a while when ihe Btorm 
bas ceased. He tberefore filled hie houra wîth sonie 
hîatorical attempts, relating to the " Chunge of the Mi- 
" nÎBters," and "the Ciinilucl of the Miiiîgtry," He 
likewise is said to hâve writteii a '* History of tlie Four 
" last Years of Queen Anne." which he began in her 
life-time, and afterwards taboured vith great attention, 
but never publisbed. It was after his death în the 
hands of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book under 
that title was publialied, with Swiil's n'ame, by Dr, 
Lucas ; of which I can only say, that it seemed by no 
means to correspond with the notions that I had furm* 
ed of it, from a conversation which I once heard be* 
tween the Earl of Orrery anil old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much apainst his wBl, commenced Irish- 
man for life, nnd was ta contrive how he might be best 
accoromodattd in a country where Jie consid^red him* 
self aa in a state of exile. It sceme that his first recourie 
wasto piety. The thuughtsof death rushed upon him, 
at this tirae, with Euch incessant importunity, that they 
toak possession of his mind, when be flrst waked, for 
many years together. i. . 

He opened his houae by a publick table two days ■ 
week, and found his entertainments gradually fréquent* 
ed by ntore and more visitants of Jearning among the 
men, and of élégance among the women. Mrs. Jabn<- 
son had left the country, and lived in lodgings not far 
from the deanery. On his publick days she regulated 
the table, but appeared at it as a raere guest, like other 
Udies. 

On other days he ôflen dined, at a stated priée, with 
Mr, Worral, a clergyman of hîs cathedral, wnose bouse 
wu recommendeduy the peculiar neatnesa and plea> 
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nntn of hia «ii«. To tbis âmgal mode aS linng, lie 
vas first dùpooed bjr csre to psy Mme debts which ba 
had contrACted, and he continued it for tbe pleasnre of 
acruniulatÏDg money. His avarice, however, «aa not 
■uiTered to obatruct tbe claims of his digtiity ; be was 
aerved in plate, and used to aay that he wasthe pooreet 
gentleman in Ireland tbat ate upon plate, and the rich- 
est that lived whbout a coach. 

Hdw he apent the rest of his time, and bow he eta.- 

Eloyed his boursof study, bas been inquired wîth bope^ 
iBB curioBÏty. For wbo can ^ive an accuant of another'fl 
studiea i Swift was not likely ta admit any to bis pri- 
vacicB, or to impart a minute account of bis busineta oT 
his leisure. 

Soon after, (1716) in bis fmty-ninth year, be waa 
privately mairied to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, bishop 
of Clogber, as Dr. Madden told me, in tbe garden. 
Tbe miirriagç made no change in their mode of lïfe; 
tbey lived in différent bouses, as befbre ; nordid sbe 
e»er ludge in the deanery^but when Snift was «tîzed 
witb a fit of giddiness, " Itxfould be difficult," says 
Lord Orrery, " toprovethattbey were everafterwards 
" toffether witbouta tbird person." 

The Dean oî St. Pfctrick's lived in a private manner, 
known and regarded only by bis friends; ttll,' about 
tbe year 172O, lie, by a pamphlet, recommended to the 
Irish the u«e, ond consequMitly tbe i m provenant, of 
their manufacture. For a œsn to use the prodoctions 
of hia own labour ia aurely a natuKal right, and to like 
beat what be tnakes himself îe a naturni passion. But 
to excite this passion, and enforce thia ri^ht, appeared 
BO criminal to those wlio liad an iiitfrest in tlie Engliah 
trade, that the printer ws» impri^ned ; and, as Hawltea- 
wortli justly observes, the «tendon of the pulllick beîng 
by thiti outragecus reeentment tumed upon the pn^M- 
m1, the author waa by conséquence made poplilar. 

In I7^fi died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unbsppy by lier admiration uf wït, and ignorniniously 
distinguisbed by tbe nanne of Vanessa, whose condnct 
bas been already aufficiently diacuaaed, and wfaoee bia- 
tory ig too well known to be minutoly repeated. Sbe 
waa a young iroman fondof litanture, «bom Dccani», 
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tb^ Dean, cdied Cade»ua hj truspotition of tlie Istten, 
Kook ]deB«ura ia directing and iuRtructing; tiU, fron 
beîng proud of his praite, ahe grew fond of hii penon. 
Swift WBs tben about forty-Reven, st songe when vamtj 
im Btrongly excit«d by tbe ainoroui attention of a youag 
yraxaaa. If it be said thot Swift shoutd bave checkvd 
K pawion whioh he n«ver meant to gratifif, recoune 
- aiust be had to that extenuatioa which he io much de- 
«pîaedj " loen are but men :" perhaps, bowever, he dîd 
flot at firet Icnow bis own mind, a^, as he représente 
himselfj was undetermined. For hie admiiMion of her 
ootutship, and bis indulgence of bar bopea efter bia 
iBorriage to Stella, nu other hanest plea can be fouiid 
tban tbat he delayed a ditagreeable diacovery from time 
(• time, dreadin^ the immédiate bur«ts of diatress, and 
.wiitcbing ÏOT a favourable moment. Sfae tboiigbt ber- 
self negiected, and difid of dia^pointiaent; havingor- 
«iered by fa«- will the poetn to be publiabed, in which 
fadenuB liad proclaimed ber utcellence, and eonfesaed 
hia love. Tbê effeot of the puUicatîon upon the Dean 
and Stella w tbiis rebited by Delany : 

" I ha.ve good reaaon to believe that thej both were 
" greatly Bhocked and diitreaaed (tbough ît may be 
" differentlv) upon tfaîa occaaion. Tbe Deaa niade ■ 
." t«iir to the South of Ireland, for about two montfas, 
" at thia time, to diaaipate fab tboughta, and give place 
" to (Aloquy. And Stella retired (up<Hi the earaest tn^ 
" vitation of theowner} ta the house of a cheerful, ge- 
*' nerous, gqod^^iBtuifea fiiœd of the Ijean'a, whom ahe 
" also much loved aod honoured. Tber« my ii^ 
" former <^d aaw her ; and, I bave reaion to b^ve, 
" Hted bis Btnost endeavoura te relieve, support, and 
" amuse ber, in thia sad situation. ' 

" One litûe incident he told gie of on that occaaiop, 
" I thiotc, I aball never forget As ber friend was a? 
" hospitable, open-heiKted. man, well-beloved, and 
« largely scquanited, it bappened one day that aoaie 
" gentlemen drept in to dinner, who were atrangcrs to 
." SielU'a situation j aod aa the poesi of Cademuaad 
'• Vamefa was thcn the gênerai tt^iok of conrersatioii, 
*• one of them said, ■ Surelj that Veaeeaa muBt be an 
." eztnutfdiDuy wornao, that oould inMire the Dam tp 
Voi. VII. A a 
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" Write fo finely upon her.' ' Mn. Joïmson amiled, anJA 
" «nswered, ' that she Uiought tfaat point not qaife m 
" clear; for it was well known the Dean could wrîte 
*' 6nv\y upon s broomettck." 

The great acquisition of eateem and influence wm 
made by the " Drapier"» Letters" in 172*. One Woôd, 
of Wolverhampton, in StalTordshire, s tnan enterpridng 
snd rapacioita, had, ai is satd, by a présent to the 
Dtu^eM of Munster, obtained a patent, empoweriiœ 
hîm to coin one hnndred and eight^ thousand p0un£ 
of half^pence and farthinga fc»' the ktngdoni of Ireland, 
in vhîch there was a very inconvénient and embarras- 
•ing scarcity of copper coin ; ao that ît was possible to 
run in debt upon the crédit of a pièce of money; for 
the cook or keeper of an ale-houae could not renne to 
■upply a man that had silver in his hand, and tbe buj- 
er would not Icave bis monej without change. 



The project was therefbre plansible. T6e scarcity, 
irbich was already great, Wood took core to make 
greater, by agents wno gatbered up the old haKp^ice ; 



and was about to turn his brass into goTd, by pduring 
the treasures of his new mint* upon Ircland; when 
Swift, fînding that the métal waa «febased to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote letters, under the name of M. B. 
Drapier, to shew the folly of receiving, and tbe mi»* 
chief that must ensue by giving gt^d ànd silver for 
coin worth perhaps not a third part of its n<nninal va- 
lue. 

The nation was alarmed; the new coin was univer- 
»ally refused ; but the governors of Ireland considered 
résistance to the King'a patent us highly crimînal ; and 
one Whitshed, then Chief Justice, who had tried the 
printer of the former pamphlet, and sent out the Jury 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces tliey were 
frighted into a spécial verdict, now presented tbe 
Drapier, but could not prevail on the Grand Jury to 
filid the bin. 

Lord Carteret and tire Privy Councîl publîshed a 
proclamation, oflèring three liundred pounds for dii- 
(ibvering the author of the Foorth Letter. Swift bad 
concealed himself tVom bis printera, ahd trusted oi)!^ 
his butter, whd transcribed tne paper. The man, iin* 
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medUtely sfter the appcanmce of tbe produnation, 
strelled from the house, and staid out ail nîght, and 
part of tbe next day. There waa reaaon enough ta fear 
tliat he had betrayed bis jnaster fer the reward ; but he 
came hpme, and the Dean ordered htm to put off hîs 
Ëvery, and leave the bouse ; " for," sayi he, " I know 
" tbat Toy life is in your power, and I will not bear, 
" out of fear, eitber your insolence ot négligence." 
The mûi excused hit tault with great subraission, and 
b^geâ that be might be confîned în the houae wbile ît 
vaa ÎD hîs power to endanger bis master ; but tbe 
Dean rêsolutely turned him out, «rithout taking farther 
■otice «f him, tiJl tbe tenn of the information had ex- 
pîred, and then received him again. Soon aflerwards 
■e oRiered him and the rest of bis serrants into bis 
présence, without telling his intentions, and bade them 
take natice that their fellow- servant was no longer 
Bobert the t>utlcr -, but thnt bis integrity had made him 
Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick's ; an officer whose 
JDCome was between tbirty and forty pounds a year: 
yet he still condnued for some years ta serve his old 
0)afit«r as bis Butler. 

Swift was known from tbis tîme by the appellation 
«f T&e Dean. He was honoured by the populace as 
tbe champion, patron, and instructor of Ireland; and 
nined such power as, considered both in its estent and 
duration, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed without 
greater wealth or higber station. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the 
tradeca, and the idol of the rabble, and by conséquence 
was feared and courted by ail to whom tbe kindness of 
the traders or the populace was necessary. The 
Drapier was a sîgn ; the Dratner was a heaith ; and 
wbich way soever tbe eye or the ear was tumed, some 
tokena were found of the nation's gratitude to tbe 
premier. 

Tne benefît was indeed great; he had rescued Ire- 
land from a very oppressive and predatory invasion; 
and tbe popularity wbich he had gamed he was diligent 
to kecp, by appearinr forward and zealous on every 
occasion wbere the pimlick interest was supposed to be 
inTolved. Nor dia he much scmple to boast his in< 
As S 
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feenM; for wben, apon toow MUempti ta r^nkte tW 
coin, AJchbîshop Boulter, tben meof tbe Justiora, ac- 
CDMd' him of e»upcT«ting the people, be excnlpAted 
Unuelf l)T Mying, " ït I bad litted up tny fingcr, they 
" woold nave tom you to pièces." 

Bat tbejf>lMfnn t^ populsrity was soon îMerraptedl 
l^ domettick raiaerj. Hn. Joboon, wbose converB»- 
bon vMtohim tbefreat aofteneroftbeiUsof lîfs, be^' 
§m in the yesr of the Drapier'a trium^ to dedine; 
«nd two yeara aftn^arda waa m watted with «eknesa, 
Ûut b«r reeorery vas coniidered as bopriess. 

Swift was then in EngUnd, and bad been ioTÏted by 
Lord Bolingbroke to imM the wïnter «ïth him in 
France; but this call of caUmîty haatened hkn to Tn^ 
land, where perhaps his présence contribated to restore 
her ta impeiÀct and tottering bealth. 

He waa now so mudi at esse, that (1737) he retum- 
•d ta Erifçland; wfaere he collected tbree Vohiates of 
Miacellanîes în conjunction with Pope^ who preSiced & 
qnerulous and apologetical Préface. 

This important year sent likevise into the wort<) 
" Gulliver's Travela ;" a production so new and étrange, 
tfaat it fillcd the reader with a mingkd émotion of mer- 
riment and amazement. It waa recetved with sudt 
«vidity, that the price of the firat édition was raised be- 
fore the secc»id could be made ; tt was read by the high 
and the low, the learned and illiterate. Critidam was 
for a while lost in wonder; no rules of }udgiiient wevo 
appKed to a book written in open défiance ^ truth and 
zegularity. But yrhen distinctions came to b^made, 
the part which gaie the least pleasure was that whicb 
deacribes the Flying Island, and that which gave aioa% 
diagust raust be the history of the Hauyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoyîng the réputation of hîs now 
work, the news of the King's death arrived; and ha 
kissed the hands of the new King and Queen three days 
after their accession. 

By the Queen, when ibe was Prlncess, be had been 
txeaXed with eome distinction, and waa well receîved 
by her in her exaltation ; but whether she gave hopes 
vhich .«he nerer toofc «re to satisfy, or he fonned ei- 
pectatima whicb she oever meant to rsise, the «vent 
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vu, tbat he always afterwarcU thought on her ii'Ah 
malevolence, and particularly chargea ber wîth break- 
tng her promise of aome medals which she engaged to 
send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some 
resson for compUinL A Letter «as sent her, not ao 
much entreating, as requiring hex patronage of Mrs. 
Barber, an ingenioua Inshwoinan, who was then beg- 
ging subscriptions for her Poems. To thîs Lett«r waa 
subécribed the name of Swift, and it bas ail the appear. 
ances of bis diction and sentiraenta ; but it Was tiM 
written in his hand, and liad some little itnproprietîes. 
When be was charged with this Lçtter, he laid hold of 
the ïnaccuracies, and urged the improbability of the 
accusation, but never denied it; he sbuffies between 
cowardice and reracit}', and talks big when he says 
Dothing*. 

He seems deairous enough of recommeiicing courtier, 
and endeavoured to gain uie hîndness of Mrs. Howard, 
remembering what Mrs. Masham had performed in 
former tîmes : but bis flatteries were, like those of otber 
wits, unsuccessful ; the Lady eithcr wanted power, or 
had no ambition of poetical immortality. 

He was seiaed, not long afterwarda, by a fit of gid- 
diness, and again beard m tbe sicknesa and danger of 
Mrs. Johnson. He Uien left the house of Pope, as it 
seems, with very little ceremony, finding " tliat two 
" sick fVienda caanot live together; and did not write 
to bim till hefound himself atChester. 

He retumed to a home of aorrow : poor Stella was 
sinking înto the grave, and, after a langiiishing decay 
of abottttwo montha, died in ber forty-foiirth year, on 
January 28, 1728. How much he ivished ber life, his 
papers sbew ; nor can it be doubted tbat he dreaded 
tbe death of her whom he loved most, aggravated by 
tbe conaciousness tbat himself had haatened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages tbat vroman can desiie c 
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were fatal to tbe rnifintunate Stella. The tatm «ban 
riie had the misfortunc to lave wag, a» Delany observes, 
fond of BÎngularity, and desirous to make a mode of 
bappinesB for himscHj différent from the gênerai course 
of uiin^ and order of Providence. From the tirae of 
ber arrivai in Ireland lie secms resotved to keep her in 
bis power, and therefore hindered a match lafficientljr 
advantag«oUB, by accumulating unreamnsble demands, 
and preacnbing conditions that coutd not be performed. 
Whiie she vas st her own disposai he did not contidcr 
his possession as Becure; resentment, ambition, or ca- 
price, niight Beparate them : he was tberefiire resolved 
to make " assurance double sure," and to appropriate 
ber by a private marriage, to which he bad annexed 
the expectation of atl the pleasures of p«-fect triend- 
ship, without the uneasinessof conjugal restraint. Bat 
with this State poor Stella was not gatis6ed; abe never 
was treated as a wife, and to the world sbe bad the sp- 
pearance of a mistress. She lived sulleiily on, in hope 
that in time he would own and receivc ber ; bat tfae 
lime did not corne till the change of hîs manner* and 
tieprivation of hia mind made her tell him, whcn he 
ofFered to acknowledge ber, that " ît was too latc* 
She tben gave up herself to sorrowful resentment, and 
died under the tyranny of him, by whom ahe was in the 
higfaegt degree loired and hononred. 

What were ber claims to this eccentrïck tendemest, 
by which the laws of nature were riolated to retain her, 
curiosity will inquire; but how shall it begratified? 
Swift was a lover; hîs testimony may be suspected. 
Delany and the Irish saw with Swifl's eyes, and there- 
fore add little confirmation. That she was virtuous, 
beautifu^ and élégant, in a very bigh degree, such ad' 
miration ftora aucn a lover makes ït very probable ; but 
she bad not much literature, for she could not spell ber 
own language ; and of her wit, 80 luudly vaunted, the 
smart aayings which Swift himself has collected, afibrâ 
no aplendid spécimen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Lady on ber 
" Marriage," may be allowed to doubt whether hî* o- 
piaian of female excellence ought implicitly to be ad- 
nûtted; for, if h>> gênerai tbougbts on woinén wen 
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aodi u he exhitnts,' a very little senae in a Lady wonld 
mrapture, and a very little virtue would aatonish bim. 
Stella'ii supreinacy, tberefore, wai perhaps only iocaJ; 
she waa great, because her associâtes were little. ' 

In some RemarliB lately published on the Life nf 
Swift, his m&rriage îs mentioned as fabulous, or doubt- 
fal; bat, alu! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told me, 
related her melancholy atory to Dr. Sheridan, ^vhen be 
«ttended lier as a cler^yman to prépare her for deatb ; 
and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only with 
regret. Swift never mentioned her without a sigb. 
The rest of hîs lîfe was spent in Ireland, in a country 
toirhich not even power almost deapatick, nor flattery 
almost idotatroue, coulil reconcile him. He sometimea 
wîshed to vieil England, but atways found some reaHon 
of delay. He telle Pope, in tbe décline of life, that he 
hopes once more to see him ; *' but if not," saya he, 
" we muBt part, as ail human beinge bave parted." 

After tbe deatb of Stella, his bénevolence was con- 
tracted, and his severity exasperated; he drove his ac- 
qaatntance from his table, and wondered wby he m* 
deserted. But he continued bi« attention to thepnblick, 
and wrote, from tîme to time, such directions, admoni- 
tions, or censures, as tfae exîgency of effiùrs, in his opi- 
nion, made proper; and nothing fell from his pen in 

In a short poem on tbe Presbyterians, whom he al- 
way* regarded with deteitadon, he beatowed one stric- 
ture upon Rettesnorth, a lawyer eminent for bis inso- 
Umce to tbe clergy, wbich, from very considérable ré- 
putation, brougbt him into immédiate and univeraal 
contempt Betteswortb, enraged at his disgface and 
losG, went to Swift, and demanded wfaether he was th« 
antfaor of tbat poem ? " Mr. Bettesworth," angwered 
be, " Twasininy youthacquainted withgreat lawjfers, 
" who, knowing my disposition to satire, advieed me, 
** that if any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lam- 
" pooned should ask, ' Are you the author of tbis pa- 
"per?' I sbould tell him that I was not the author; 
" and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, ttut I am 
" not the «utboT of thèse lines." 
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Bettesworth wa« m little satUfied with this account, 
ttiat he publickly protèssed his résolution of a violent 
and corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants of St. Pa- 
trick's district embodied theraselves in the Dean's de- 
fcnce. Bcttesworth declared in Farliameiit, that Swift 
had deprived him of ttvelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift WM popular a while by another mode of bene- 
ficence. He set asîde some nundreds to be lent in 
small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I think, to 
Gve pounds. He took no interest, and only required 
that, at repayment, a small fee should be given to the 
accomptaut: but he required that the day of promised 
payment should be exactly kept. A eevere and punc* 
tilious temper ia ill qualified for transactions with the 
poor; the day waa often broken, and the loan was not 
repaid. This might bave been easily foresecn ; but for 
thia Swift had niade no provision of patience or pity. 
He ordered his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor 
haa no popular character; what then was likely to be 
•aid of nim who employa the catcbpoll under the ap- 
pearance of charïty? The clamour against bim .was 
ioud, and the resentment of the populace outrageons; 
he wa» therefore forced to drop fais scheme, and own 
the fully of expecting punctuality from the poor*. 

His asperity continually increasing, condemned him 
to solitude; and his resentment of solitude sharpened 
his asperity. He waa not, however, totally deserted; 
some men of learning, and some women of élégance, 
often visited him ; and he wrote from dme to time et- 
ther verse or prose; of his verses he willtngly gave 
copies, and is supposed to hâve felt no disconteot when 
he saw tbem printed. His favourite maxim waa, " Vive 
la bagatelle : ' he thought triâes a necessary part of life, 
and perhaps found them necessary to himaeli. It seema 
tinposeible to bim to be idle, and his disorders made it 
difficult or dangerouB to be long aeriously studious or 
laboriously diligent The love of ease îs always gain- 



■ Thisawount is contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, who with graïf 
wamith assertB, from his own knowledge, that there wm not one 
■jllabl« of truth in tbis whole- account frôm tbe beginnlng to llw 
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ing «poa oge, anâ he had one temiitatioii to'pet^ 
amusesients pecuHar to bimieV; whiterer be dm be 
WM anre to hear applmuded ; tuid such tu hù |indo- 
minance over ail bhat approached, that ail ibett ap- 
plauwfl were probablj nncere. He that ia much flat- 
unà aoan learna to fiatt« himielf : we are commonly 
taugbt DUT duty bj fear or ahame, and how cm the^ 
act apoB the man wlio hean iiotbïng but bia owo pru- 
acsî 

Ab bis yeara tnercaaed, bia fita of ffiddineaa and deaf- 
neas grew more fréquent, and bis deafiieas made con- 
Tcrsatioa difficult: toeygrew lîkewiae more aevere, ttll 
in 1736, aa be waa wiiting a poem called Tke Leàom 
CM, be WM leîsed «îtb a fit ao painful, and ao long 
eontlnned, that he ncTer after thought ît proper to at- 
tetnpt ony work of thought m" Ubour. 

He waa always careful of bis money, and waa thara- 
fore no libéral entertainerj but vas lest frugal i)t hïa 
wioc tfaan of hta méat. When bia friénda of either aex 
eame to hiin in ezpectation of a dinner, bia custom vas 
to give evNy ose a shilling, tbat tb^ might pleaae 
^ereselvef with thdr pvovhion. At last hia avarice 
grew too powerful tia hia kindness } he would refuse 
s bottte of wine, aud in Ireland no man viaîts where he 
Cannot diink, 

Having thus excinded conversation, and deaiated froni 
■tudy, be had neitber business nor amusement; for, 
baving by some ridiculous resolution or mad vow de- 
tennined never ta wear spectaclea, be could make little 
uae of books in-hie later yeara; bis ideas, therefore, 
beîng neitber renovated by discourse, nor increaeed by 
reading, woregradually away, and left bis mind vacant 
ta the vexations (^ the heur, tiU at laat hia aiiger was 
beûfatened into madneas. 

He bowever pamitted otw book to be publiahed, 
wbich bad been the j»vducti<m of formeryears ; PoUlt 
Convenatiim, whicb appearcd in t7S8. loe Dirtctmt* 
fffe ServatA» waa printed aoon after hia ^^th. Tbeae 
two perfonnancM sbew a mînd inceasantly attentive,, 
ud, when it waa not employed upon great tbinga, 
bnsy with minute «ccurrences. It is apparent that m 
muat ha?e had the habit of noting whatever be oIk 
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MTved ; for such a number of pnrticulan could nevér 
bave been assembled by the pover of recMllection. 

He grew more violent, and bis mental powera de- 
clined tîll (1741) it «aa found neceuaiy that légal 
guardlat» should be appointed of hia person and For- 
tnnje. He now loet distinction. Hia niadness waa com- 
poundcd of rage and fatuity. The last face that he 
knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway; and her he ceased 
to know in a littte tînie. His méat was brou^ht bîm 
cnt into monthfuls; but he woald never touch it whOe 
the servant staid, and at laet, afCer it had atood perhapa 
an hour, would eat it walkïng ; for he continued lui 
old habit, and waa on hia feet ten houra a day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation tn hia left 
eye, which'^swelled it ta the aize of an egg, with boJIi 
in other parta ; he waa kept long waking with the pain, 
and was sot eaeily reatrained by ûve attendants ftvm 
lèaring ont hia eye. 

The tumour at laat aubsided ; and a ahort interval ef 
reoson ensuing, in which he knew hia phyaician and 
hia family, f;ave hopes of his recoveni ; but in a few 
daya he sunk into a lethaif(ick stupiditv, motionless, 
beedlesa, and speechless. But it ia aaîd, that, after a 
year of total eÛenco, when hia houaekeeper, on the 
30th of November, told him that the uaual Donfires and 
Ulumtnationa were preporing to celebrate hîs birth- 
da^, he anawered, " It la ail folly; they had better ]et 

It î» remembered, that he ofterwardg gpoke now and 
then, or gave aome intimation of a meanlng; but at 
last sunk into perfect silence, which continued tîll 
about the end of October, 17^, when, in hta ^venty- 
eighth year, he expired without a atruggif. 

WHEN Swift is considered as an autbor, it is ^uat to 
eatimate hia powers by their effecta. In the reigo (^ 
Queen Annebe tumed theatream of popularity egainst 
the Whiga, and must be confessed to bave dictated for 
,a timethe political opinions of the EngUsh nation. la 
the succeeding reign he delivered Ireland ùota plundcr 
and oppreaàon; and ahewed that wit, confederated 
with trutb, had suph' force as autfaflrity was muiÀe to 
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teùM. He saîd ^oly of faimaelf, that Ireland " wta hi| 
" âebtor." It waa m>tn the time when he Grst began 
to patronise the Irish that they niay date their riches 
and çrasperitj'. He taueht them iirst to.know their 
own interest, their weight, and their itrength, and 
gave them ipirit to assert that equality with their fellow- 
■abjecta to wbich they hâve ever aince been makîng vi- 
gorous advances, end to claim those rlghta which thnr 
hâve at laat eatablished. Nor caa they be charged wiUl 
ingratitude to their bene&ctor; for they reverenced 
him as a guardian, and obeyed him as a mctator. 

In his Works he boa given very différent spécimens 
both of sentiments and expression. His Taie ofa TtA 
has little resemblance to bis other pièces. It exhibit* 
a vebemence and rapidity of miad, a copiousness of 
images, and vivadty of diction, such as he afterwards 
never posiessed or never exerted. It is of a mode M 
distinct and peculiar that it must be eonsidered by iU 
. self; what îs^true of that, is not true of any thing else 
' which be has written. 

In his other workS ta found an equable tenour of e^ 
*y longoage, which rather trickles toan flows. His d^ 
bght was in simplicity. That he has In bis Works no 
raetaphor, as has been said, is not true ; but his few 
met^bors seem to be received ra^fuf by necessity thon 
choice. He itudied purity ; and thai^h perhaps ail his 
Btrictures are not esact, yet it is not oflen tbat soledsms 
can be found; and wfaoever dépends on his authori^ 
may generally conclude himaelf safe. His sentences 
are never too much dilated or contrected ; and it will 
not be easy to find any embarrasemeiit in Ûie complica- 
tion of bis clauses, any incoasequence in bis connec- 
tî(His, or abruptness rn his transitions. . 

His style was wéll suited to bis thoughts, which are 
never subtiltsed by nice disquisitiong, decorated by 
sparkting conceits, elevatetl by ambitious sentences, or 
variegated by far-sought learning. He pays no court 
to tbe passions; be excites neitber surpnse nor admi- 
ration ; be always understands hîroself, and his reader 
alwaya understands him : the peruser of Swift wants 
■ little previousknowledge; it will be sufficient that he 
is ocquainted with common words and common thing» : 
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he ta ndther reqnind to niount deratiom, nor to ex- 
plore pnrfunditiea ; bis passage ta «Iways on a leva, a- 
lon^ aolyl gTound, wîthout aBperitîes, witbout obatiïic^ 
lion. 

Thù envr and (afe conTerance of mennne it vas 
Swift^B denre to attûn, and fbr baving attained he d^ 
■ervei pnùie. For parposeï merci; didactick, «hra 
•ometbing ie to be told tbat iras not known bejbre, it 
il the best mode ; bnt agaimt that inattention by which 
Imown tnithi are niRitrâd ta lie ne^;lected, it make* no 
provision ; it instmcta, but does not persuade. 

B; hia political éducation he «as aasocdated «îth the 
Wkigs ; Init he deserted dieni when they deserted tbeîr 
IMÏnciples, yet withont running into the ctmtraiy tx- 
treme : ke continned througbout bis life to retain die 
ditpcMitioii which he assigna to Uie " Chnrch-af-Ën^ 
" land man," afthinkingoomnonly wrtk ttw Whigaof 
tfae Sute, and with tbe Tories df tbe'Churdi. 

Hc iras s chnrdiman rationaUy sealous ; be deaired 
the prosperity, and maintained die honour, o£ tbe 
QergT ; of tbs Dissentera be did not vriA to in&inge 
tbe tMÔation, but he epposed their encraacfamenta. 

To hia duty as Dean he was very «ttentive. He ma- 
nagflcl the revenues 'of bis church-with exact œcononqr ; 
ma it M aaid by Delany, that more money was, unaer 
ià» direction, laid ont in repaïrs, than had evèr been in 
the BM»e time since ila first «ection. Of hia choir hs 
wa» eminently carelbl^.and, thougb he ncitherlovcd 
nor niiâentood mnsick, took eare tfast ail At singen 
irere weH qnalified, adnritting ttoat wiAout the testi- 
meny irf riulfli] jndgea. 

- In hisdiurchliereatcnredtbepractîceaf.wedtly ecHD- 
Dunîon, and distnbated the sacramanta) eleaiênln in 
die most e<demn and derout manneririth bw ovn band. 
He came to chnrcb every monriug, preached cominoBhr 
in fais tnm, and attmtded tbe evening anthem, tbatit 
might not be negligently performed. 

He read tbe service " rather irith a atrong, nafvons 
" Toice, than in a gracefal nunmcr ; tua toc* waa Aaip 
*' «nd hi^toned, rather than hamonioaa." 

He eotered upon the derical state witfa bope to ex- 
cel in praacfaing ; but c(»n{daîfwd, that, âtm the time 
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of bifl p(4itieal cohtrovenies, " he coald only nresdi 
" {MtnpUeta." Tbia cenmin of htiDselfj tf jtidgment 
be inade fïani tbose sermoits whidi h«ve been prinUd, 
WM tmreasotAbly scvere. 

The «tnpicions of faia irreligioB prcxe«ded in ■ gnat 
measure m>m his drçad of hypocrisy ; instead of wîsh- 
ing to Btem better, be detigl^tcd in seetaisg warsethan 
be was. He-went in London to ear]y prayers, lest be 
■hmild be seen at clturcli; beread prayen to bis ser- 
▼anta every moming witb anch dexteraua secrecy, that 
Dr. IMatiy was -aix njonths in hia bonse befiire be knew 
it. He waa not.only careful to bide the good whîdit he 
dîd, bat willingly tnciured the anspicion of evil whicb 
he dîd not. He forgot wbat himamF ^ad fàmierly aa- 
serted, tliat hypocriay ia lésa mÎKhievona than ope» im- 
piety. Dr. Delaoy, witb ail hû aeal for bis hononr^ faaa 
jua^ condemned tbii part of fais cbaracter. 

Tbe person of Swift lud not many recommendationa. 
He bail a kînd of inuddy complevon, wbich, thg^gfa 
he wasbed bimself witb oriental scrupuloaî^, did not 
look clear. He had a countenance saur «iod severe, 
whicb be addcNn aoftened by any a|)pearance of guety, 
He stubbomly resialed any tendency to laughter. 

Td hia domesticki be was naturally rougb ; and a 
man of a rîgorouR temper, with that vigilatice of minuTe 
attention whicb bis works diacover, must hâve been a 
master that few could bear. That be was dlsposcd to 
do hia terranta good on Jmpcrtlant occasions il no great 
nîtigation ; benetàction can be but ive, and tyrannîck 
peeviabneta-ia perpatuaL He did not spare the servants 
«rfothers. Once, when he dined alone withthe Ëarlof 
Oirery, he amd of one that waited in tbe rooni, " That 
" man bas, sirice we «at to tbe table, coromitted fifïe en 
* fanlta." Wbat the fàqlta were. Lord Orrery, fh>m 
wbom I heard the story, had not been attentive enough 
to diacover: My number may be periiaps not exact. 

In fais œconomy |ie practlaed a pecubar and offensive 
parsimony, witbout âbguîse or apology. The pr^ctice 
<^ savïng being onée necésaary, becanie habituai, and 
grew first rîdiculttua, and at Ust détestable, fiut his a- 
Tsrice, though it migbt exdude pleasure, was never suf- 
ftnd'- to enmach «nos ^ûs virfaie, He wai iïugal by 
Vol. vu. B b 
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indiDBtipD, bat libenl by principle ; ând if tbe pviMie 

tavhicb bedertined hiBlittlcKCCunialatiotiabereiDem- 
bered, with hii diatribadoD rf octsaional charity, h 
will perhaps «ppear, that he only liked oDe mode of 
ej^wDM better tnan anotber, and uved nierdy dut be 
DUgbt bave aoiDetbiiig to give. He did not grow ridi 
by iiquriog hîi succcaaora, but left both I^uacor and 
tbe Deaneiy more valuable than he found them^— Whb 
■11 thia tafk of faia covetoiuiwM and generoatQr, it 
■hould be remembered that he wai never rich. Tbe 
revenue of hû Deaneij waa not much more than ktoi 
bundred a year. 

His beneficence waa not graoed wîth tendenien or 
cdrility ; be relîered wîthout pîty, and asûstcd witfaout 
kindneaa ; ao that tboae who were fed by him could 
bardiy love him. 

Ha made a rule to himaelf to give bat one pièce at a 
tinte, aiid therefore alwaya stored hia pocket with coiut 
of diSèreat value. 

Whatever he did, he aeemed willing ta do in a man- 
ner peculiar to htnuelf, without lafficiently consideriDC 
that aingularity, aa it implies a contempt of tbe geDCrâl 
pracdce, ia a kiad of défiance which justl^ provokes tbe 
noatility of ridicule ; be, therefore, wbo lodulges pecu- 
liar habita, ia worte tban otherâ, if he be no better. . 

Of bis humour, a atory told by Pope* maj afibrd a 
apecimen. 

" Dr. Swift haa an odd, blunt vay, that ia miatakn 
" by Btrangers for ill aature.— Tia eo odd, that tbere'a 
" no deacruiing it but by fiict*. l'il tell you one that 
" firat comea into my head. One evenin^ Gay and I 
" went to aee him : you know how.intiniately we ven 
" ail acquainted. On our coming: in, ' Heyday, gen- 
" tlemen, (aaya the Doctor) wbat'a tbe meaning of thii 
" visita How came you to leave the great LwIb that 
"you are ao fond of, to corne bitber ta see a,poar 
" Dean !'— ' Becaose we would rather aes you than aor 
'( of tbem.' — ' Ay, any one that did not know ao wd 
" aa I do migbt bélieve you. But aince you are com^ 
'< I must get aome aupper for von, I euppose.'— < So, 
" Doctor, «e hâve «ui^ped alreaoy.' — ' Si^tped already ? 
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" thatf s impossible ! why, 'tis not eight o'dodc yet— 
" That's very étrange ; but if you hftd not sapped, I 
" inust bave prt something for yoa. — Let me see, what 
" ahould I bave had? A couple of Lobsten ; ay, tbst 
•' would hare done very well ; two shillings—rtarts, t 
" riiilling: but you will drinka glassof wine witb m«, 
* tbough you supped so much bëfore your tisual time 
" only to ipare my pocket?' — ' No, we had ratber talk 
" irith you than drink with you.'—' But if you had «up* 
" ped with me, aa in ail reason you ought to bave done, 
** you ina«t tben bave dnuik with me. — A bottle rf 
" wine, two Bbillings— two and two is finir, and one il 
" fi?e ; jurt two and rixpence a-piece. There, Pop«. 
" there's half-a^rown for you, and tbere'a another nx 
" you. Sir ; for I won't «ave any thing by you, I am 
" determined.'— This was ail laid and done witb bii 
** aaoal seriouineas on sncfa occaiiom ; and, in spite ef 
" every tbing we could tay to tbe contrtry, be actuaOy 
** oblised us to take the money." 

In tne intercourse offamiliarlifeihe ipdul^ed hisdi*' 
posïtian to pétulance and sarcasm, and thougbt bimself 
injured if tne licentiousnesB of his raillery, the fr«edom 
of hia censures, or the pétulance of hi« fVolic^, was r«- 
■ented or repressed. He predominated over his com- 
panions with my high ascendency, and probably would 
bear none orer whom he could not predominate. To 
give him advice was, in tbe style of bis friend Delany, 
" to venture to speak to him," This customai^ snpe* 
riority mon grew too délicate for truth ; and Swift, with 
■H bft pénétration, allowed himsdf to be deligbted with 
krwflattery. 

On ail common ocearions, hé habitually affecta a style 
of am^ance, and dictâtes ratfaer than persuades. This 
uittaoritative and magisterial language he expccted to 
be ntceived as his peculiar mode of jocularity; but he 
Bpparently flattertd bfs own arrogance by an assumed 
în^eriousneM, in wfatcb be was ironïca) only to the re. 
aentful, bihI to ^e sulmiissiTe suOiciently serious. 

H« told stories with great felicity, and deligbted in 

doing wfaat he knew bimself to do well ; be was tber»- 

fore captiTated by tbe respectfol silenee of ■ Bl^ày lîst- 

ffw, «lia toU the Mm* taie* too oHm. 

3b3 
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SM- SWIFT. 

. He &â not, bovev^, clum thc right <tf Ulktng ^one; 
fbr ît waa hii rulej when he had spoken a minute, t» 
giye room by a panse for any other qteaJker. Of âme- 
OD ail occasions, he was an ezac;t computer, and knew 
^e minutes rsquired to «very ctnnmonoprâatiQn. - 

It majr be justly aapposed diat there was in hîs oon- 
versation what afmea» ao ^«queDtly in his luttera, «n 
aSèct^on of fàniuiari^ with the Great, and amUtton 
«f numtaUiy cqvuJit^ sousbt and eojoyed by the n^^ 
lact ef tbose cepemonies wnich custora bas. eitablisbed 
as tbe barriert' between one iwder of sodety and ano-. 
Tbis transgressioa of rc^ularity was l^ hîmself 



and bis admirers tenned greatnei8>of louL But a great, 
miAd diadain* ta hold any thiiw b;^ "c*"*^) ">^ ^'^"''^ 
flûenever usurpa wbatalawfurdàunantniaytalce awn.. 



He tbat encroâohes on •notber'a dignity puta himaeif 
in his power; be is eitber repelled witfa bel^aas mâîg- 
nitp, or endured by clemeiicy and condeecension. 

Of SwifVs gênerai baUts of thmking, if hia Lettcr» 
Can be aupposed to aSôrd ony évidence, be was not a 
man to beeither loved (tr «nvicd. - Hb M«nu to havp 
vasted life in discontent, by the rage of neglected pride^ 
and the Ungnlshmentofunaatisfied désire.,. Hcis qn»: 
nilous ariS fastidious, arrogant and nu^fnant; bf 
•oarcelyspeaksofhiiuself but with indiguant lamenta- 
tions, or of others but with insolent superiority.wlKa 
he is gay^ and with angry contempt wben he i&glogaiy^ 
Fnan the Letter» tbat pass hetween him qqd P»piu it 
SÛght 1»e inferred tbat toey, with Arbuthno(«n4 Ç^y* 
had ingrossed ail the understanding aad vîrtiiftoC man> 
kind; tbat theirmerits fiUed tbe wtwld; orthst.thcM 
. waanohopeofpMire. Thejr «hewlJwMeinwdvediD 
darkness, and shaje ,the pictuia.wilh Hllen en^ilatioii. 
,. When the Queen's death drore \àm into ïwbnd, h* 
migfat be allowed to jegret fqr a time the interccfitiaq 
of ois viewsi the extinctiim of his }u«pm, and hia râç- 
tion firom m seeDeftiimmHtantemployment, aDdspleiw 
did frieniuhipa ; but voeit dme had enabled reaaon to 
{verail ofcr. vesatioi;> tbe (;om|^laint« vhicfa «t first were 
natural beounv. ridicoloui^ because fhey were uadesc 
But quecuIoauMu vas M>w Vf>!*7l babitiuL^andhe çn> 
ed ont wheo he probaUy had OMscd to fed. His kî> 
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taratsd wùlîngi permaded Bolini^mike that he Wk« 
KallTwilliligtoquithîadeaneryfor an Enslùfapariab; 
«nd Bolîngbroke procnred an eschangc, wBich wai re- 
Jected; and SwîR atill retained the pleaaure of com- 
plaÎDÎDff* 

The greateat difEculty tbat oceura, in analyaing hii 
diaracter, î< to dîwover by what d^Tavitjr of intdlect 
be took delight in revolving ideaa trom wbich almoat 
every other mind abrinki with dispiat. The ïdeas of 
pleaaure, even when criniinal, may soljcit the imagina- 
tion; but vhat haadiaeate, defomiity, and filth, upon 
vhich tbe tbou^fats can bé dlured to dwelU Delanv 
ia willing to think that Swift's mind vai not mucn 
tûnted with. thia groM corruption beforc hia long viait 
to Pope. He does not consider how be dégrades hit 
heio, by making him at fitty-nine the pupil of turpi- 
tude, and liable ta the oialignant influence of an as- 
cendant mind. But the truth i», tbat Gulliver had ^e- 
•cxibed hia Yahooa before the viait ; and tie that had 
iÎHined thoae images had nothing lilthy to lesm. 

I bave bere given tbe character of Swift as he ex- 
faibita himaelf to my perception ; but now Ut «nother 
be heard who knew nim better. Dr. Delany, after long 
acqusintance, deacribe* him to Lord -Orrery in thèse 
ternia: 

" My Lord, when you consider Swift'a aingular, 
" peculiar, and most variegated, vein of wit, alwaya in- 
" tended rightly, althougn not alwaya so rtghtiy dî- 
" rected; delightful in many instances, and salutary, 
'' even where it is most ofienaive; wben you consider 
" hia Btrict truth, hia fortitude in resisting oppression 
" and arbitrory power; hia fidelîty in friendship; bis 
•' ainc^e love and zeal for religion ; bis upriglitnesa 
" in making right resolutiona, anJd hia steadineas in ad- 
" hering to them; his care of his church, itsfhoir, ita 
" eeconomy, and ita income; his attention to ail thoae 
" tbat pteached in hia cathedra!, in order to their a- 
" menament in proauncîation and style ; as also hia re- 
" inarkable attention to the intereat of his succeasort, 
" preferably to his own preaeat émoluments; his in- 
'" vincible patriotiam, even ta a country which he did 
« jiDt love ; hia very varions, wdl-deTÎwil, well-judged, 
Bb S 
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SSS iwiPT. 

" «mI aztflsiiTe d>iRtim,.t]in»mbDa^ kû 1% ; ud bii 
" whole fortune (ta M7 notliÎDg of fau witè^s) conTej^ 
" ed to the Mune ChristÎM) purpcNM at hia dsâtfa ;. dam- 
" ritû*, fram whicli he «nud enjov nô bonom', admi- 
" tMge, OT Mtùfkctûni, <^any kind mtfai* world: wboi 
" jwx oonnder Iiù ironical and hnmoraiu, aa well aa hia 
" aerioua achenm fer tfae promotiiMi of troc relïgioB and 
" viitue ; hia aocceai în aoUâting fi>r the First Fniita 
« and Twentietha, U> the uoapeàable benefit -of tha 
" Eatabliahed Church of Ireland; and hia felidar (to 
" rate it no hûher) in fp^ving oocanon to the buiUiBg 
" of fiftr œw AuTcbta in Londott—- . 

" Ali this oaïuîdered, the dbaracter of hia Ué wMl 
** appear likc that of hia writinga: they »ill both bear 
" to be re-conridered and re-examined wîtb the atmoet 
" attention, and always diacover new beautiea and ex- 
" celleiicea >ipon every examinatian. 

" The; wiU baar to be coniidared aa tlw son, in 
" vhidi the brightnMa win hide the blemiahea ; and 
" «henever pétulant ignoiancr, pride, malice, m^ignip 
" ty, MT «DTjr, inlerpoaea to dmid or aully his &nte, I 
" tue upOTi me to pronoance, that the ecUpae wiU not 
"laatlong. 

" To conclude— No man erer deanred bettar o£ any 
" oountn' tfaan Swift dîd of hia : a steady, per»everiii|f, 
" inflexible friend; a wiae, a watchfiil, and a iàithful 
" Gonnsellor ; ander mony tevere tiiala and lutter per- 
"- secutions, to the maniieat haaard both of his lîbarty 
" and fortune. 

" Ha lived a bleisùig, he died a bene&cbH-, and bis 
" name will ever live an bonour, to Ireland." 

' IN the poetical worki of Dr. Swift thereia not rondi 
i^Mm whicfa the criticlEcan exerdw hispowera. They - 
are often humorous, almoat always ligbt, and bave thé 
qâÛities which recotnmend such compositiona, eaainwia 
■nd gaiety. They are, for the niost part, what their 
audior intended, The diction ta correct, the niunben 
■re smooth, and the rhymea exact. There aeldom 0^ 
cnrs a hard-labourêd expresajon, or a redundant epithet ; 
aU hÏB verses eienipUfy his own definitioD of.agood 
i^le, they coniiit of " proper wvrda in proper placea," 
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Ta dîvide tbia ctdleclùm into cIkhm, snd riww how 
aome lùeces are frota and «ome are trifling, would be 
to tell the reado' what lie knowa already, and to find 
&iilta of which the autbor oould not be ignorant, who 
certamly wrote often not to hi* judgmmt, but bis hit> 
moax. 

It was aaid, in a Préface ta one ef tbe Iriih editiona, 
diat Swift bàd never beon known to take a linglk 
ihoufffat from any writer, andent or modem. This i« 
not fiterally trua ; but perhapa no writer can eaaily b« 
finind tbat haa borrowed to Uttle, or that ia ail tua ex. 
cellencea-and aU hi> defecta, haï ao well nointaïned hii 
claim to be conridered as original, 
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MROOME, 

William Broohb was born in Cheshire, aa ia uid, at 
jeey mean parents. Of the [Jace of bis birth, or the 
firgt part of his life, I hâve not beeo able ta gain anjr 
intelbgence. He was educated upon the foundation at 
EtoD, and waB captait! of the school a whole yeor witb' 
out atiy TaCBnC7 by whîch he migbt bave obtained a 
■cholanhip at King'a Ctrfl^e. Being by tliia deli^, 
auch aa ia aaid to bave bappened very raiely, superan* 
aufttcd, he waa aent to St. John's Collège by tbe cou» 
tribiitioiu of bis &iends, where he obtained a aDUtU a^ 
hibition. 

At his collège he lived fbr aoioe tîiae in the aane 
chamber with the well-known Ford, by whoni I bava 
fonoerly heard him described as a oontracted si^olai 
and a mère versifier, unacquaînted with life and unskil- 
ftil in conversation. His addiction to mètre was then 
auch, that his cxmipaniona familiarly called bim Poet. 
When he had «^portunitiea of mingling with mankind, 
he cleared hiinself, as Ford likewîse owned, fhim great 
part of his acholaatick ruât. 

He appeared early in the world as a transUtor of the 
" Iliada" into proae, in conjunction with Oaell and 
Oldiaworth. How their several parts were dîstributed 
is not known. Thia is tbe tralialation of which Qsel 
boaated as superior, in Toland'e opinion, to that of Popei 
it bas loDs «ince vanished, and ia now in no danger iroia 
tbe criti(£s. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who waa tben tïbïU 
inç Sir John Cotton at Madingley, near Cambridge, and 

Eined ao much of his esteem, thaï he was employed, I 
lieve, to make extracta from Euatathîua for tbe notea 
ta the tranalation of the " Iliad ;" and in the volumea 
of poetry published by Lintot, commonly called " Pope't 
" Miacellanies," many of his early pièces were inserted. 
Pope and Broome were to be vet more closely con- 
nected. When the succesa of tne " Iliad" gave en- 
fiourafeDunt to « version of the " Odyssey," Pope^ 
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wcary of ifae tofl, oUed Featon and Braome to hta u- 
ÔBtRnix ; «nd, taking only lut]f the work upon hiniKlf, 
divided tbe other balf between bis partners, gîving four 
book» to Fenton, tuid ei^bt to Broorae. Fenton'B bookt 
I bave enumerated in his life; to tlielot of Brooipefell- 
ibe second, sisth, eigbth, eleventh, twelflb, sixteenth, 
eûthteenth, and twenty-third, togetber wîtb the burthcn 
Mwriting ail the notes. 

.As this translation ia a very important event in poe* 
tical hietory, the reader haa arif^ht to know upon what 
grounda I eatablîah my narration. Tbat tbe versifxi 
was not ,vholly Pope's, was always known ; be had 
mentioDed the aasiatance of two fHeods in his proposahj 
and at the end of the work some acconnt is given hy- 
Broome of th^r diffèrent parti, ^faich bowever men« 
tisna only five bopks as written bv the coadjutora ; the 
fôuTth ond.tyr^n^eth bj Fenton ; Uie sixth, tne elev^th, 
and tbe e)ghte,entfa, by himgeif ; thongb Pope, in an ad> 
TCffUetnent prefixed afteri^ardsto a new volume of hît 
Works, daîned only tw^lve. A natural curiosity, after 
die real conduct of so great an uiidert^king, incited œe 
iqjce to inquire (^ Dr. Warburton, who told me, in bia 
varm language, that' be thougbt the relation giren in 
the note " a lie;" but that he was not able to ase^> 
tain, the «everal sharea, The intelligence which Dr. 
WarbjutoD ôoidd not aflTord Ue, I obtaÎDed from Mr. 
Langton, t9 whom Mr. Speocê hàd ii^MUted it 

The priée at wbich Pope ptirdiaaeo Uiîà aatistance 
ivaa tbiee huDdred poundt patd to Fenton, and flve 
faundred to Broome, vith as many cofùes as he «ranted 
Sot hta firiend*,' wbrah amoanted to me hundred more. 
Tbe payraent mode to Fwton I know not but by hear- 
^7 ; .BtDoue's i> vciy distinclly told l^ Pepe, in tbe 
notes to tbe Dunctad. 

. ^ It is evid^t, tbat, «coordfnK to Pope's own eatlmate,^ 
BrvQiBe VM tuddndly tïeatea. If ibur books could 
nterit, tbiee bundred poonds, ei^t and ail the notes, 
équivalent at teatt to four, had c^tainly a rig^t to mwe 
tlûasix. 

, ftoeme wobably considered faimsdf as injnied, and 
thwre vas n» some tîme more thwi coldnesa between 
bon aod his «nplayw. He idways spcdw of I\^ u, 
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386 SROOKK 

mey: 

witb avowed hoatility ; fcn" ne not only named him dis- 
mpecdûlly in the " Dunciad," but quoted him more 
tbû once m the " Bathos," as a prof cient in tfae " Art 
" of Sinking ;" and in his enumeration of the différent 
kind* af poeta diatinguisbed for the profoand, he reck- 
ont Broome amonr " tbe Parrota wno repeat another*» 
" words in sucb a noarae odd tone a« makes them seem 
" tfanr own." I hâve been told thst tbey were mtUx- 
warda recondled ; hut 1 ain afraid their peace waa with- 
ont ftiendabip. 

He aflwwards {HibliahMl a Hitcellanv of Poems, 
wfaich is inaerted, wîth corrections, in tfae late oompila- 
tion. 

He nerer rose te a very high dignlty in the Cfaurch. 
He was aome time rector of Sturston in Sofiblk, wbere 
he married a wealtb; widow; and afterwarda, wben 
die king vitited Cambridge (1728) becanie Doctor of 
Laws. He waa (in August, 1728) m^sented by tbe 
Crown to the rectorr of Pulham in Norfblk, irbich he 
held with Oakley Magna in Sufiblk, given him by tlie 
Lord Comwallia, to whom he was cfaaplain, who added 
tfae vioarage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then reaigned Pul- 
ham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of hts life be grew again poetical, 
and amosed bimaelf «ith translating Odes of Anacreon, 
which he puUished in tfae " Gentleman's Magasine," 
imder the naine of Chester. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and waa ba- 
ried in the Abbay Cfaurdi. 

Of BrooDM, though it cannât be aaid that he waa m 
great poet, it would be unjust to deny that be was an 
excellent versifier ; hÎ8 linea are smooth and sonorm^ 
and his diction is sélect and élégant. His rtiymes are 
(ometïmes unsuitable ; iahis " Melaneholy," hemakes 
hraUk rhyme to birth in one [dace, and to earth in am^ 
(ber. Thoae faults occw but seldom ; and be had sudi 
power of words and numbers u fitted hïm fw transit 
tion ; but, in hit original Works, recollection seecas lo 
faave been his business more tbsn invention, Hia «ni* 
talions are so apparent, tbat it is a part of bis readar^ 
«mpktymeot to' recall the verses of sorae fonncf po«t, 
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SomelîmM he eopîe* tbe uoct pt^uUr vriterB, for he 
seemiNarcelytoendesvinu-Ktcancealment; andicHne- 
times be picka up fîragraentii ïn obicure coniers. Hii 
linea to Fenton, 



brought to tnjr mind somes lines on the death of Queen 
Mary, written l>y Barnes, of whom I shoutd not hâve 
cxpected to find sn imitator : 

But tbou, O Muse t «hose sweet nepcnthcan tonfue 
C^D dnnn tbepangiaf death with deattJcn King, 
Can'at Mmgingpiiiiittfiitii eatf Ooughli bigtiik, 
Make paiOB aad Untuns otjjeclt ilfa mUe. 

To detect bis imitations vere tedious and tiseless. 
"What he takes he «eldom makes worse ; and he cannot 
be juaûv thought a. me^n man whom Pope chose far 
an amcKiate, and whose co-operation was conâidered by 
Fope's enemies as sa important, th&t he was att«ckea 
by Henley widi tbis ludicrous distich : 
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POPE. 



ALtXANDtil Pope wm born in Loadon, May St, l6M, 
of pBTHita irbose rank or station was nerer ascertained; 
we are infbnned tbat they were of " gentle blood ;" tbat 
hia fiither was of a family of whicb the Earl of Downe 
ma the bead ; «nd that nia mother was the daughter of 
William Tumer, Eaq. of York, wbo had likewiae tbne 
waai, oneof whoia had the honour of beingkïlled, and 
die otber of àjing, m the service of Chuies the Fint ; 
tlte third vas made a generd officer ïn ^min, fmn 
«hom the eiatet inhent«l vfaat Mquestralions and for- 
ftitures had left in the fkmily. 

This, and this only, is told by Pope, who is more vit 
ling, M I bave beard observed, to sliew whal his fathcr. 
waa not, than what fie was. It is allow'ed that he' grew 
rich by trade; but whether in a ahop 01* oti the £s- 
diange was never diacorered, Ull Mr. Tyers told, on the 
«ithmi^ otMn. Kacket, that he wsa a linen-draper in 
tbe Strand. Both parents were papiste. 

Pope was ftom his birth of a constitution tender and 
ddicite; but is said to bave sbewn remarkable gentlo' 
new and sweetneas of disposition. Tbe weokness of bis 
body continued througb his lil«;* but the mildnest of 
bùmind perhqMendedwithhischildbood. Hisvoîce, 
wh«i he was young, was so pleasing, that he was call- 
cd in fondneSB '■ the little Nighting^e." 

Being not sent early to echMiI, he was taoght to resd 
by an aunt; and when he was seven or eight years old 
became a lover of booka. He first leamed to write by 
imitalàng prînted books ; a niecies of penmansbip in 
whicb he retained prcat escrilence througb bis wfaole 
Uft, though bis ordinary hand was not eleganL 



* Thû wMkness wai lo grsu tbat he coottaetl; won uajs, s> 
I luTC bccn anund bf ■ wataman at Twielceubtin, who, in UftiDg 
him into hù boMt, bod oTIen felt them. Hig mcthod of taking tbt 
alion the water wu ta bave ■ ledaD 4hcir io the beat, înwUchbe 
Mt wlth the glMSSÉ itnn. 
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Wben he was abont ««ht, ha wm jdseed in Hainp- 
ahire under Tavemer, a Somidi priest, wbo, by a ne- 
thod Tcry rarely ^actised, taii|^t hîm tbe Greek and 
Latin rudimenta together. He waa now first r^alarly 
înitîated in poetry by the perutal of " OgUby's Homer" 
and " Sandy'a Ovid." Ogilby's assistance he never re- 
paid with any praise ; but of Sandy's, he -det^ed, in 
kis notea to the " Iliad," that Engbsh poetry owed 
much of ita beauty to his translatioRi. Sandys very 
rarely sttempted original composition. 

From tbe care of Tavemer, under wbom hi( proQci* 
ency was considérable, he was removed to a icîiotd Ht 
"TwySatà, near Winchester, and again to aaothcr scbool 
■bmit Hyde-park Corner; âoin wbîcb bo aMd lotne* 
timea to atroll ta the playhoiuc, and was.ao deligtiUâ 
with theatrical exhibitions, that he Sannid a kind tit 
play ftom " Ogilby'a Ilîad," with tome TCraes of hi« 
own intennixcd, which he persuadcd hi* adMol-tèl- 
l««ra to act, with the additîoD of his àiastei'a gardeoer^ 
vrbo personated Ajas. • 

At the two laat Echools he uied to repreoeiit hinuelf as 
having loat part of what Tavemer had t«i^t Mm ; and 
oD hia naastej at Twyford ùe faad already raerciint bil 
pœtry in a lampoon, Yet under those laaMcr* he tras^ 
loted more than a fourth part of the " MetanorphoaU." 
If be kept the aame pn^rtion in bis otbcr enraies, it 
cannot ba tfamieht that hit loas waa great. 

He tellt of himself, in his poems, Uiat " be lisp'd in 
wnebeis;" and nsad to say that he eottld not reniran* 
ber the tinte wheQ be began to make vevan. In tha 
atyle of fiction it might nave been said of bim' as of 
Pîndar, that, when be lay in hia cradl^ " tbe bées 
" swarmed about hia mouth." 

AboBt the time of the Revt^tion, his i»ther, who 
waa undonbtedly disappointed by the sudden blaat of 
Popish piosp eri ty, quitted las trade, and retired to 
Binfield in Windsor Forest, with. about twenty tbou- 
sand ponnâs ; fbr whicfa, being conactentious^ deter- 
mined not to intmst it to the povemment, he fbund no 
better use than that of lockmg it up in a cbest, and . 
taking fnmi it wfaat bis expeiues rëquu^d ; and bis lifè 
V^iTVlI. Ce ' 
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vu Img enough to cansume a great paît of ît before 
hia aon cama to tbe inheritance. 

To Bînfield, Pope whb caUed by bis iktber wbeti be 
waa about twelve yeara old; and there he bâti for a 
few montha tbe asaittance of one Deane, anotber prieM, 
of whotn be leamed only to construe a little of 
<' Tully'a Office*." How Mr. Deane could apend, wtth 
« boy wbo had -trandated so mach of " oVîcl," sonie 
tnotitba oTcr a smsll part of " TuUy'a Offices," it is 
now vain to inquire. 

Of a youtb bo aacceaafiilly employed, and so conspi- 
nioualy improved, a minute account must be natarally 
desired ; but curîotity must be oontented with confus- 
eâ, imperfect, and •ometimes improbable intellî^nce. 
P<^, finding little advantage from esternal belp, re> 
aolved tbeneëforward to direct bimself, and at twelve 
fonned a plan of study, wbicb be completed witb little 
otber încitement dian the désire uf excellence. 
. His primary aiià princifial purpose was to be a poet, 
witb which his father arcidentally concurred, by pro- 
posing subiects, and obliffing him to correct his per- 
fimnances by many revisala; after vhich the old gen- 
tlemanf when be was aatisfied, wonld say, " tbese an 
" good rbymefc" 

In bis pemaal of tbe English poets he bood distiii- 
guisbed the versification of Dryden, wbich be consider- 
ed as the model to be studied, and was impressed yrilh 
>uch vénération for his inatructor, that be persaaded 
urne frienda to take bim to the coffee-bouse wbich 
Pryden frequented, and pleaied hirnself witb having 
•een him. 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, some days befbre Pope 
was twelvej so early must he therefore hâve felt the 
power of barmony, and the zeal ef cenius. Wbo does 
not «ish that Dryden could bave knoWn the value of 
the bornage that vas paîd him, and foreseen the great- 
nesB of bis ^oung admirer. 

The earbest ofPope's productions is his Ode om St^ 
hide, written before he was twelve, in wblch tfaere ia 
notbing more than other forwaid boys hâve attaimd, 
and wEidiis not equal toCowley's perttwmanceftattbc 
same âge. 
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Hia time was dow wlioUy ipent in readingand writ- 
îng. As be reaà the Classicks, he amused hiiUKlf with 
transLttîng them ; and at fourteen made a Tereion of 
tbe first book of Tfie Tbebaû, wbî<^, with some revU 
■ion, he aiterwardspublished. He inust bave been at 
this time, ifhebad no belp, a coriiiderable proficientin 
the Latin longue. 

By Dryden'a Fables, wbich had tben been not long 
published, and were much in tbe hends of poeUcal rea- 
dersj he was tempted to try bis own skill in giving 
Chaucer a more fashionable appearance, and put Jan- 
naiy and Mai/, and tbe Prohgue of the Wife of Bath, 
înto -modem English. He tranalated likewiae tbe Ë- 
pistle of Sappko to Phaon, from Ovid, to complète the 
version wbich was before iniperfect ; and wrote soœe 
other small pièces, wbicb be afterwards printed. 
. He sometimes imitated the English pœts, and pro- 
fesaed to hâve . written at fourteen his poecn upon Si- 
lence, after Rochcster's " Nothitig." He had now form- 
ed bis versification, and tbe smootbness of bis numbers 
eurpassed bis original : but this is a small part of bia 
praise; he discovers such acquaintance both with bu- 
man life and public afiàirs, as ts not easilj[ conceived 
to bave been attainable hy a boy of fourteen in Windsor 

Next year he was desîrous of opening to hirnself oev 
aources of knowledge, by making himgelf acquainteâ 
with modem languages ; and removed for a time to 
London, tbat he might study French and Italian, whîch, 
as he desired nothing more than to read them, were bjr 
diligent application soon dispatched. Of Italian learn- 
ing be does not appear to bave ever made much use in 
his subséquent studies. 

He tben returned to Binfield, and delîghted bimself 
with his owiï poetry, He tried ail styles, and many 
aubjects. He wrote a comedy, a tra^edy, an epicE 
vith panegyricks on ail the princes of Europe; 



quisite to great undertakinss. He, indeed, who forma 

ois opinion of bimself in solitude, witboutknowing the 

powers of other men, isveryliable toerror: but it was 

Ce 3" 
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.laintance with WjehaAey, 
id amoQg hîa contempora- 
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'd fvithput good-humour. 
■ ; Wycherley wrote verees 
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'ant to remark how non 
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, that he lubmitted some 
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rationa, the old scribbler 
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d nothing particular but 
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using hnoself with poe< 
mea sent his performan- 
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the felicîty of Pope to rate bimself at hts reol valae. 

Hoit of bis puérile producliona were, by hîa maturer 
jodgiaeiit, «fterwards destroyed ; " AÎcander," tbe e- 
NCK poem, WBB bumt by the persuasion of Atterbuij. 
The tragedy was founded oii the legend of St. Gene- 
Tiere. Of the comedy there Î3 no account 

Concemîng his studies, it is related, that he transla- 
ted " Tully on Old Age;" and that, beaides hi» books 
afj>oetry and criticisni, he read " Temple's Eaaays'and 
" Locke on Human Understanding." His readîng, 
tboiigb hii favourite authora are not known, appears to 
bave been lufijciently extensive and multi&irioas ; tsa 
' hii earlv pièces sbew, wîtb suflicient évidence, bù 
knowlec^e of books. 

He that îs pleased with hiniself eaaily im^ines iJiat 
he ahall please others. Sir William Trumbull, who 
had been ambassador at Constantin ople, and aecreta^ 
of State, when he retired from business, Rieà bis rési- 
dence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet 
tixteen, was introduced tu the statesman of sixty, and 
ao distînguished himself, that their interviews ended 
in frïendship and corresponde nce. Pope ytaa, through 
bia whole life, ambitious of splendid acquaintance ; and 
he seems to hâve wanted neither diligence nor succcss 
in attracting the notice of the great ; for, from his first 
entrance into the world, and bis entrance was very early, 
he was admitted to famiharîty wilJi those nhose rank 
w station made them most conspicuous. 

Fnnn theageof aixteen the li» of Pope, as an author, 
«lay be property computed. He now wrote his pasto- 
ral», «hich were shewn to the poets and crîtickB of that 
time ; as they well deserved, they were read with admi- 
ration, and many praises were bestowed upmi them and 
upon the Préface, which is both élégant and leamed in 
a hîgh dc^ree; liiey were, however, not publisbed tîll 
five years afterwards. 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope^ are distinguished among 
the English Poets by the early exertion of their powera ; 
but th« Works of Cowley alone were published în his 
childhood, and therefwe of bim only can it be certain 
tfiat his puérile pe^omiances receired no improvement 
from hîa ntaturer studiee. 
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At tbis time begao his ocquaintonce with V/ycherley, 
ft mail -wha seems to hâve had unong hîs contempora- 
rîes his full share of repatatioa, to bave lieen esteemed 
«îthout vinue, and careaaed withput good-humour. 
Pope WM proud of bis notice; Wycherley wrote verses 
in ois praise, nhich he was cburged by Dennis with 
writing to bimself, and they agreed for a wbîle to flat- 
ter one snother. It is pteasant to remark how Moa 
Pope learned the cant of an author, and began to treat 
criticks with contempt, though he had yet suffered no- 
thîng frum tbem. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too violent to laat. 
Hîs esteem of Pope was such, ib^t he submitted aome 
poems to his revision; and wben Pope, perhaps proud 
of such confidence, was suffi oie ntlybotd in his criti-- 
cisms, and libéral in his altérations, the old scribbler 
was angry to see his pages defaced, and felt more paîa 
frova tEe détection than content from the amendaient 
of his faulta. They partcd ; but Pope alwaya conaider- 
ed him with kindneas, and viaited him a little time be- 
fore he died. 

Another of his early correspondents was Mr. Crom- 
weÛ, of whom I hâve leamed nothing particular but 
tbat he used tn ride a hunting in a tj^e-wîg. He was 
fond, and perhaps vain, of aciuaing hrmself with poe- 
try and criticiam ; and aonietîmes aent hia performan' 
ces to Pope, who did not forbear such reinarks as were 
now and then iinwelcome. Pope, ip his turn, put IJie 
juvénile version of " Statius" into hîa hands for cor- 

Their correspondence aSbrded the publîck its first 
knowledge of Fope'a epiatolary powers ; for hîs Letters 
were given byCromwell to oneMra. Thomas; and ehe 
Y years afterwarda sold ihem to Curll, who insert> 
. . lem in s volume of hîs Miacellanies. 
Waisli, a name yet preserved areong the minor poeta, 
WBS one of hia Grat encouragera. Hîs regard was gaîn- 
ed by the Pastorals, and from him Pope received the 
counsel by nbich he seems to hâve rcgulated his stu- 
dies. Wtdsh advised him to correctness, whicli, as he 
told hiai, the Englïsh poeta bad hithert» neglected, and 
wbicb tbereforewas leflto him asatesis of famé; ant), 
Cc3 
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being dcljghted with rural poema, recommcnded to 
bim to wnte a pastoral eotaèdy, like thoie wfaîcfa are 
rend ao eagerly in Italy ; a deèini whîcli Pope probably 
did not approve, m he dïd not fallow it. 

Pope hiid DOW declared himielf a poet ; and, think- 
iag himtelf entàtl^ to poetical conveTtatiqn, hegan at 
seveateeii to fréquent WiH'B, a cofièe'htMise oa tfae 
north aide of Russell-atreet, in Covent-gorden, whei« 
iJie witi of tfaat time used to aseemble, and viberf I>ry- 
den had, when he lived, bcen accustoioed to préside. 

During tbis, perîod of his life be was îndëfatigably 
diligent snd insatiably curious ; wanting health for vio- 
lent, and money for expeneive pteasurca, and baving es- 
cîted in bîmielf very itrong desires of intellectual emi- 
'nence, he ipoit much of his time over bis booka : but 
he read only to store bis mînd with fÀcta and images, 
MÏzing ail that his antfaora presented witb undistin- 
guiahable voracily, and with an appetite for knowleflge 
too eager to be nice. In a mind like his, faowever, ail 
the faculties wcr« at once involLintarily improvïag. 
Judgment is fbrced upon us by expérience. He that 
reads tnany booka miut compare one opinion or one 
style with another j and, when he compares, most ne- 
ceasarîly diatinguisb, reject, and prefer. But tbe -ac- 
count given by himself of his studies was, that frotn 
fourteeh to twenty be read only for amusement, IVom 
tWMity to twenty-seven fisr improvenient and instruc- 
tion; tbat in tbe lîrst part of thia time he desired oïdy 
to know, and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The pastorab, whidb had been for some time handed 
about among poets and criticks, were at last |Miated 
(1709) in Tonson's Miacellany, in a volume whioh be^ 
gan with the Paatorals of Philips and ended with thow 
of Pope. 

Tbe same ycar was written the Etaïuf on CriHcumi 
a wwk which diaplays such extent of comprebention, 
snch nicety of distinction, euch acquaintmce with man- 
kind, and such knowledge both of ancient and modem 
learning, bb are not often attaîned by the nuttomt 
âge and longest esperîence. It waa published about 
two yeara afterwarda; and, being proiaed by Addiaon 
in " The Spectator" witb aufficient libeRlity, met wîth 
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■o mach favtfur as tmtageà Dennû, " who," be nyi, 
"found hirnself attacked7withautiLn^ maiiDer of pro» 
" ToottioD on itis side, and 'ottacked in liia person, in» 
" steadof his writinge, bfoae who was wbolly a atran- 
" ger to him, at a time whea ail the world knew he 
" waa persecuted by fortune ; nnd not only wtw tbat 
■■ tbia was attempted in a clandestine manner, with tbe 
" utmoat falsehood and caliiiiiny> but found tbat ail tbia 
" wu done by a llttle aSected liypocrite, wbo bad uo- 
" thîng in his mouth at the same ttme but triitb, can- 
" dour, trîendship, good-nature, hiimanity, and magn^ 
" nimity." 

How the attack waa clandestine il not easily perceiv- 
ed, nor bow bis perum u depreciated ; but be secma 
to bave known «ometbîiig of Pope's cbaracter, inM'bom 
may be discovered an appetîte to talk too frequently of 
bia own virtuea. 

Tbe pamphlet is aucb as rage nfight be expected to 
dictate. He Buppoaegfaimself tobeaaKed twoqu^ations; 
wbèther the Essaya will succeed, and «ho or wbat is 
tbe autbor. 

Its success he admits to be secured by tbe fabe oj»- 
nions tben prévalent; tbe autbor be concludes to be 
'J young and raw." 

" Firat, because be discovers a aufficiency beyond bia 
" llttle ability, and bath roslily undertaken a task in» 
" finitely above bis force, Secondly, vhile thia little 
" autbor struts, and aSècts the dictatonan air, he plainly 
" ahews, tbat at tbe awne time heia under tbeioa; ana 
'.' while he prétend» to give laws to othera, is a pedan- 
" tick slave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, be bath, 
" Itke school-boys, borrowed botli front living and dead. 
" FouTtbly, be knows not bis own mind, and frequenU 
" ly contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is almost perp^ 
" tually in the wrong." 

Air thèse positiana he attempta to prove by quota- 
tîoBB and remarks ; but bis désire to do miâcbief î« 
greater than his power. Ije bas, bowever, justly criti- 
dsed some passages in theae Unes : 

There aie whom Heaven has bleis'd with flore of Vit, 
Yet wBDt H much agajo ta maiwge ît ; 
'^ Vai Wit and Judgment ever ara at Hiifèv 
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It is apparent that wif has two meaningR, and tfaat wbat 
is wanted, though called nit, is tru)y judgment. So 
far Dennii is undoubtedly right ; but, not content with 
arguiiient, he wilt bave a Httle inirth, and triumpbs over 
the first couplet în tenus ton élégant to be forgotten. 
" By the way, what rare numbers are hère! Would 
" not oDe swear tbat thîs yonngster bad espoused aotae 
" antîquated Muse, wbo bad aued out a. divorce on ac- 
" count of imjMttence from some superaniiuatedsinner; 
" and, having been p— xed by her former spouse, has 
" got the goût in her décrépit âge, wbîcb makea her 
" hobble so damnably ?" Thia waa the man who would 
reform a nation sinking into barbarity. 

In anotber place Pope himself allowed that Qennîs 
faod detected one. of those blunders which are called 
" bulls." The first édition had this lioe : 

Whal 18 this wit— 

Wbere n-anled, scoTn'd ; and envied wheie acquir'd 7 

" How," says thecritick, " can witbescom'd where 
" it is not? Is not this a figure frequently employed 
" in Hibernian laml f The person that wants thia wit 
" may indeed bc scorned, but tbe scom shcws the ho- 
" nour which the conteœner has for wit," Of this rc- 
mark Pope made the proper use, by correcting the pas- 
sage. 

1 bave preserved, I think, ail that is reasonable in 
Dennia'a criticiam ; it remnins that justice be done to 
his delicacy. " For bie acqtmintance (says Dennis) fae 
" nanies Mr. Walah, who had by no œeans the qualifi- 
" cation which this author reckons absolutely necessa- 
" ry to B. critick, it being very certain that be was, like 
" this Essayer,' a very indiffèrent poet ; be loved to be 
" well-dressed ; and I remember a little young gentle- 
" man whom Mr. Walsh used to take into hîa CMH- 
" Dany, as a double foil to his person and capacity. 
" Inqnire, between Sunning-bill and Oakingham, for a 
" young, short, squab, gentleman, tbe very bowof the 
" God of Love, and tfll me whether he be a proper 
" author to make personal reflections ?— He may ez- 
■' toi tbe ancienta, but be bas reason to thank the gode 
" tbat he was born a modem ; for bad he been born of 






" Grecûn parents, and his fatfaer cotMeqaently fasd b; 
" law tbe absolnte disposai of faim, fais lire bad been no 
" longer than tbat ofpne of his poems, tfac life of half 
" a day. — Let the person of a gentleman of fais parts be 
" never so contemptible, fais inward man la ten time* 
" more ridiculous ; it being irapoaaible that fais outward 
" form, thongh it be that of downright monkey, should 
« diffet ea rauch from human shape, as hi? unthinking 
" immaterial part doea from fauman underatandîng." 
Tfaus began the hostility between Pope and Dennis, 
whicb, though it was suspeiided for a short time, never 
vas appeaaed. Pope seems, at first, to bave attacked 
bim wantonly ; but, tfaough he always professed to de- 
spise hîto, be discovera, by mentioning bim very often, 
tbat he felt bis force or hia venom. 

Of thia Ësaay, Pope declared, that he did not expect 
the sale to be quick, because " not one gentleman in 
" «îxty, even of libéral éducation, could anderstand it." 
The gentlemen and the éducation of that time seem tu 
bave been of a lower character than they are of this, 
He mentionèd a thousand copies as a numerons im- 

Deniiis was not his only censurer: the zealoas Ri- 
pista thougfat tfae mAnks treated wîth too much con> 
tempt, snd Erasmus too studioualy praisedj but to 
theae otnectîons he had not much regard. 

Tbe Ësaay bas been translated into Freiich by Ha- 
milton, autbor of the " Comte de Grammont,** whose 
version was never printed, by Robothaiti, secretary to 
the King for Hanover, and by Hesnel ; and comment- 
ed by Dr. Warburton, who bas discovered in ît such 
order and connexion as was not,perceived by Addîson, 
nttr, as îs said, intended by the author. 

Almoct erery poem_ consisting of precepts ia ao &r 
arbitrary and immetbodical, that many of the para- 
grapha may change places with no apparent Inconvenî- 
ence; for of two or more positions depending upon 
sonae remote and gênerai principle there ia seldom any 
cogenrreason why one shoold précède the other. But 
for tbe order in whîch they stand, whatever it be, a lit- 
tle ingenuity may easily give a reaaon. " It is posai- 
ble^" aays Hooker, " tba^ by lon|> circumducticn. 
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, " from any one truth ait truth may be înferred." Of 
ail homogeneous truths, at least of ail tnitbs respecting 
the Bam« général endj in wbatever séries th^ may be 
produced, a concaténation by interniediate ideas may 
De fortned, auch as, when ît îs once shewn, shall appear 
naturel ; but if this order be reversed, another mode of 
connexion equally specious may be found or made. 
Aristotle is praised for naming Fortitude firat of the 
cardinal virtues, as that without whîch no oUier virtue 
can steadily be practised ; but he might, vitb equal 
proprîety, bave placed Prudence and Justice before it, 
«nce vithout Prudence Fortitude is madj without 
Justice, it is mischievoiis. 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that séries is 
sufficiently regular that avoias obscunty, and where 
there is no obscurity, it will not be difficult to discover 
tnethod. 

In " The Spectator" was published The Metsiak, 
which he lîrat submitted to tne perusal of Steele, and 
corrected in compliance with bis criticisms. 

It is reasonable to infer, from his Letters, that the 
Vertet on fke Vt^ortunate Lady were wrîtten about the 
dme wben bis Essay was published. The Lad/s name 
and adventures I hâve sought with fntitless înquin'.* 

I can therefore tell no mare than I hâve leamed trom 
Mr. Ruffhead, who writes with the confidence of one 
who could trust bis information. She was a woman of - 
eminent rank and large fortune, the ward of an unde, 
who, having gîven her a proper éducation, expect«d 
like other guardiaiis that she should make at leaat an 
equal match ; and such he proposed to ber, but found 
it rejected'in favour of a young gentleman of inferior 

Having discovered the correspondence between the 
two lovera, and finding the young lady determined to 
abide by her^own choice, heSupposed that separatioii 
might do what can rarely be done by arguments, and 
sent her into a foreign Country, where she was obliged 
to converse only with those from whom her uncle bad 
nothing to fear. 

• Se* Cent. Mag, ïqI. LI, p. 31*. 
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Iter lover took .cnre to repeat his vofrs ; but his let- 
ters were intercepted and carried to lier guardian, wha 
directed her to be watched with atill greater vigilance, 
tîll of this restraiqt she grew ao impatient, that she bri- 
bed a woman servant to procure her a sword, whicb 
abe directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with évident intention to 
nûfte the Lady'a character, it doea not appear that she 
had aay claim to praise, nor much to compassion. She 
■eenu to hâve been impatient, violent, and ungovema- 
ble. Her uncle'a power could not hâve laated long; 
the hour of liberty and choice would hâve conie in tirae. 
But her désires were too hot for delay, and she liked 
selC-niurder better than euspence. 

Nor is it diacovered that the uncle, whoever he watf, 
Î8 with much justice delivered to posterity as " a false 
" Guardian ;" he seem^ to hâve donc only that for 
which a guardian is appointed ; he endeavoured to di- 
rect his nièce tiU she should be aUe to direct herself. 
Poetry bas not often been worse employed than in ài^ 
nîfying the amorous fary of a raving girl. 

Not Itaig after, he wrote The Râpe of the Lack, the 
most airyy the most ingénions, and the most ddigbtfol, 
of ail bis compositions, occasîoned by a froUek of galau- 
try, ratber too familîar, in wbich Lord Petre eut offa 
look of Mrs. Arabella Fermor's hair. This, whether 
■teaith or violence, wae ro much reseiited, that the com- 
merce of the two famities, before very friendly, waa in- 
terrupted, Mr. Caryl, à gentleman nho, being sécréta* 
jy to Kîng James's QueCn, had followed his Mistresa 
înto France, and nho, being tke author of Sir Solomom 
Single, a comedy, and some translations, was entitled 
to the notice of a Wit, eolicited Pope toendeavour a re- 
Goncileation by a ludicrous poem, which might brin» 
botbtbe parties toï better temper. Iui.^..ipliance vritE 
Caryra reqnest, thou^h bis namex^ for a long time 
morkëd oniy by the orst and lasHetters, C — 1, a poem 
of two cantos waa written (171J), aa is said, in a fort- 
nîgfat, and sent to the ofiènded Lady, wfao liked it welt 
enough to shew it ; and, with the usual process of lite- 
rary transactions, tbe author, dreadtng a surreptitious 
édition, was fbrced to publish it 
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The eVMit ii taîd to bave b«en mch ai mu doind, 
tbe pacificatioD waà diversion of ail to whom ît rdated, 
«xcept Sir G«»^ Brovn, who comnlained with aoaie 
biaenwM, th«t, in tbe cbarscter <^ Sir Plame, he was 
inadetotalknonseiue. Whether ail this be tme I hâve 
Mme doubt ; for at Paria, a few yeara avo, a nïcoe of 
Urs. Fennor, wba presided in an Engliab Convent, 
Biendoned Pope'f work with rery little gratttnde, ra- 
ther a» an insult than an honour ; and she may be snp- 
poud to bave inberited tbe t^imon of her family. 

At ita firat appearuiee it iraa termed by Addison 
" meram aaL" rope, bowever, aaw that it was capable 
of improvement ; aôd, tuving luckily contrived to bor^ 
Tow his machinerj (tom tbe Roaicruciana, imparted tbe 
scheme with wbicb bis bcad was teeming to Addison, 
wbo told bim that his work, aa it atood, waa " a deli- 
" don* little ttùng," and gave bim no enconragement 
toretonch it. 

Thia haa been teo bastily considered as an instance 
of Addisoo'a jealonn ; Sot, aa be could not guesa tbe 
conduct of tbe new design, or the posaibilîties of plea- 
snre compriaed in a fiction of vfaim tbere liad been no^ 
exaoïplea, he migbt very reosonably and kindly persuade 
the autbor to acquteaoe in bis own prosperity, and for- 
bear an attanpt wbicb be comidered as an unnecessary 
hasard. 

Addioon's coUbmI iras happily rc^ected. Pope fore- 
saw tbe iiiture effloreseenee of imagery then budding 
m hî« miod, and reaolved ta apare no art or indnstry ei 
cultivation. Tbe loft luxuriance of fais fancy traa alrea- 
dy abooting, and ail the gay varietiea of diction wer« 
readj at bia bend to coloor and embelliih it. 

His «ttempt was iuati&ed by its auccesa. The Râpe 
qf the Lack stands forward in tbe claaaes of litcratare, 
as the niost exquïaite example of 'ludicrona poetrjr. 
Berkeley congratulated bim npon the displayof poirera 
more truly poetical than be had shewn before : witfa e- 
legance of description and justneai of precepta, be had 
now exhibitéd boundlesa fertility of invention. 

He alwi^a conaidcrfed tbe intermixture of tbe madû- 
nery witb the action aa bis mmt aucceaaful exertion <Â 
poeticalut. Heindeedcouldjiera'afterwaTdaproducc 
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vny tbiag of kuCh BnexaiD|)led cKceDence. ThcMC per- 
Ibmiaiiceb whîch atrik« with wonder are comtMQKtioiii 
vr£ akilful g«nias viik bappy casualt; ; anà it îs iiot 
lïlcely that any fèlicîtj' like tne discoverj of s new raca 
of pretwnaturâl agents thould bappen twice to tbe urne 
■naz). 

Of this poem the auth<» wu, I thînk, allowed to en* 
jOT- the praise Tar a long Urne wîtbout diMurbonce. 
laaiiy yeare afterwards, Dennia puUiahed Bome remarka 
wpon it, with very little force, and with no efiéct; fer 
tac opinion of tbe publick was already aetUed, and it 
■vraB no longer atthe mercy oFcriticLun. 

About this tirae he publisbed Tie Temple of Famé, 
which, oa lie tella Steele in thejr corresponiîence, he 
bad writtea two yeara before; that ia, when he vsa 
only twenty-two years old, an early time of lîfe for ao 
much leaming and so much observation aa that work 
«xhibitfl. 

Od thia poém Dennis aflerwards publiahed aome re- 
marka, of which tbe mo«t reasonable ia, that some of 
the linet repreaent Motion as exfaibited by Sculpture. 
- Of the EpistlefroDi £bMa A) ^6eiarJ, r do notknow 
the date. HJs Ar«t ÎDclïnation to attempt a composi> 
tïon of that tender kind arose, as Mr. Savage told tne, 
from his perusal of Prior's Nut-bronin MaO. How 
much he lias surpasaed Prior'a work it is not neceuaiy 
to mention, when perhapa it may be said with juatice, 
that be bas eiioelled every composition of the aame 
kind. The mixture of religioui hope and reaignation 
^ves an élévation and dig^îty to disaj^inted h>v9, 
whioh ûnagea mer^y natural- cannot bestaw. Th« 
gloom of a coRvept «trikes the imagination with Ua 
greater force than the solitude of a grave. 

Thi« pièce was, however, not much his &roarite in 
b» latter yeara, though I never beard upon what prin> 
«îple he afighted it. 

In the next year (1713) hepublighed Windsor Forât t 
of which part was, as he relates, written at sixteen, 
aboat the same tirae as his Pastorals, and tbe lattn 
part waa added afterwards : where tbe addition begina, 
we are not tald, The Unes relating to tbe Feace ooo- 
fesB their own date. It is dedicated to LordLansdowne, 
Vol. VII. D d 
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«ho wu then lii|^ n r^Mtitign «nd iidiience vaaag 
th* TMÎea ; ma it is sud, that tbe condUsloii of tb« 
pocm ^ve great paÏD to Addistm, botb as a poet and 
a politMÏan. Repane like tbis are alvays spnnd witli 
beubwM very dispntportionate to tbeir évidence. Wbj 
abould Addison receive any partie ular distiirbance from 
tht laat linea ot Wmdtor Forettf U ccmlranety of 
opimon could poi«oo « poliddan, be wtnild nttt Mvk a 
daf ; and, a* a p9«t, be must hare fdt Pope's foWe irf 
g«)kM nrâcfa more fron many otb«r parts i^ his worlu. 

The pnn tbat Addison ni^ht feel it is not bkdr 
tbat he would coa&si ; and it is certain tbat he ae weu 
ntppreased bia discont«)t, that Pi^ now tbaught bim- 
adufhia favoarite ; for, havine been consulted in tbe re- 
' viial of Cato, be inlrodaced it by a Prolofpje ; «nd, 
wIUD Dannis publîsfaed bîa remarks, undertook, not 
indaed to vincUcate, but to revenge hia friend, by « 
" Narrative of tbe Frenz^ of John Dennia." 

There ia rcaaon ta bebere that Addison gave no en- 
CDungenwnt to this diaingenucus hostility; for aays 
Pope, in a latter to hira, " indeed your opinion, that 
" 'tis entirely to be n«g)ected, would be my own in my 
" caae ; bat I felt more wannth hère tlian I £â when 
" I first saw hÎB book ^aiiMt myself (though indeed in 
" tiTO'robmtee it mad« n>e heartSy merry)." Addison 
ma not a man on wbom each cant of sensibiltty could 
mko BQOch impression. Ne left tbe pamphlet to itaelf, 
baving disewned it to Dennis, and pernaps did not 
tUok Pope to hare deserved tnucb by his oficionsneas. 

Thiayearvasprintediin '.' The Guardian," tbe îroiv 
ical compwison oetween tbe Pastorale of Pbîlïpa and 
Pope; açtwipositianof artifice, criticiem, and literaCory, 
to which nouûng equid wilt easily be found. Tbe s«- 
perierity of Pope U so ingeniousty dîseembted, and the 
koMe bnee of Philips so skilfully preferred, ^at Steele, 
brîng deceived, vas unwitling to print tbe ptfper, lest 
Vvf9 shoold be ofiended. Addieon îwnaeaiatdy aaw 
the wrîter's design ; and, aB it seems^ had maUce enou^ 
to conceal bia d^cevery, and to permit a pnUicMïott 
whicb, by m^ing his friend Phtbpa ridiewsuB, madc 
bim fia ever im enonj t» Pope. 
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It appedn tbat aboof tbû'time Pope lud a ttroag în- 
clin&don to unité the art of Painting whh that of Poeti;,* 
and put htmielf unda- fhe tnition of Jervas. He waa 
near-riglitcd, and therefbre not fermed by aature for à 
paîttter: he tried, faowever, how tàr he oauld advanoe, 
and saroetîmea peranaded his friendi ta rit. A pîctun 
o£ BettertdD, supposed to be drawn bj him, was in th« 
IMsaGMitm of Lord Mansfield: if thi* wm Ukm fiom 
tbe lîfà, be mtut h&ve begun to {laint earlieri for Bct~ 
terton was now dead. Fi^'i ambition of thia nem jot 
pioduccd'iome éncomiasbck verset ta Jervas, whic^ 
certainif ahew his power as a poet ; but I bave been 
told thM tbey beta«7 bis ïgnohmce bf p«întin{r. 

He appesrs to bave resarded BetSerton with UndnaM 
and eateem ; and after Ei> dcatb pabliahed, under bis 
ttame, a version into modarn Eiwbah of Chanc«'s Pro> 
lagutm, and one of faîa Talea, wbich, as waa related hj 
Mr. fbrte, were believed to bave beén the performancs 
of Pope faimMlf b^ Fenton, wbo inade him a gay o^r 
of âve pounds, if he would ihew diem in the hand of 
Betterton. 

Tbe nezt year (1713) prodnced a bolder att«tnpt, by 
which profit waa soogfat aa well as praîse. The poem> 
wbicb ne had faitfaerto written, however thejr raight 
hâve difftued fais name, had nade very little addition 
tb bis fortune. The allowance which his father made 
hinij tbough, proportioned to what he had, it niight be 
libéral, could not be large ; his religion binderM him 
from the occupation of any civil employment ; and he 
complained that he wanted even money to buy books.* 

He therefore resolved to try how &r the &vour of 
tbe puUtiidc extended, by aoliciting a lubseription to a 
version of tiie Iliad, wîtb lai^e notei. 

To print by subacription wai, for some time, a ftae- 
tîce pecnliar ta the Ënglisb. The ûnt coniidrâable 
work for which this expédient was employed is saîd ta 
bave been Dryden'a FirgUrf «nd ît had been tned 



f In ISB8, Milton's ParadUe Lait was published with great 
■uccess b; nibsoriplion, under the patronage of Mr. (atteni'ariia 
Lord) Boman, 
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, booki n little ïnfcrior ta 
lud of trade, thow Polfo«, 
I by eatting awsy tbe top 
'opiei pnnted for Uie autM 

od and fiiWon royal paper 
olume; oftbeaEaallFooo, 
Lundred and 6tty et^s ot 
d the nnmber in tbe other 

that the booktdler, after ail 
lity, waa, by a Tety unjost 
(1 of bis profit An edkroD 
nted in Holland in Duode- 
stinefy fer the gralifiottion 
lit to read what they covld 
fraud covld ônly M cmin- 
ly cfaeap and more commo- 
ipelle^to contract hia folio 
iid lote the advantage of an 
Le notes, which iif die Dntcb 
id of each book, aitheybad 
were DOW sabjoined to tbe 
d are therefore mon eanly 
two tbouHwd fiye hiindred 
thouiand a few veeka aftev* 
iiumbera wew neecasary ta 

'.'d bis propaaala, and engaged 
ion, bût m some d^ree Utat 
sa bis mbacriptioM, b^an to 



:ls for a time timorotu and un> 
iirbed by dreams of long jour- 
ways, and wîsbed, aa he aaid, 
hang faim."* 

', was not Of bng continuaBce ; 
lore acquainted i*itfa Homar'B 
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^mÎQ with great niccew when the " Tatlen" were cdI- 
lected into volumei. 

There was reasan to believe that Pope'a attemptwonld 
be auccesafal. He waa in the Kill blôom of réputation, 
and was personally known to almost a]1 whom di^îty 
of em ployaient or aplendour of réputation bad made 
eminent: he converied indifièrently with both parties, 
and never disturbed the publick with bis pelitical opK 
nimis ; and it might be naturally expected, ae each fac- 
tion then boasted iti literary zeal, that the great men, 
vho on other occasions practised ail the violence of 
opposition, wDuld emulate each other in theirenc«nrag^ 
ment of a poet who had delîghted ail, and I9 whtnn 
none bad been offended. 

With Ibose hopea, he offiered on Englirii liiad to sub^ 
■cribera, in six volume* in quarto, for aix guineaa ; a 
aum, accordîng to the value of money at that titne, by 
no mean» inconkiderable, and greater than I betieve ta . 
hâve been ever asked befôre. His proposai, howerer, 
vaa very favonraUy receîved; and the patrons of liter- 
■ture were busy to recmumend his nndertakîng and 
promoteiiia interest. Lord Oiford, indeed, lamehtcd 
that Buch a genius should. be wasted upon a work not 
original; butjiropoaed no meana by wbîch he inight 
Uve without it. Addiion recotnmended cauticMi and 
modération, and adviaed hîm not to be. content with 
the prai«e of half the nation, when he might be univer» 
aally favoured. 

The greatneaa of the design, the popnlarity of the 
anthoi;, and the attention of tbe literary world, natn- 
rally raiaed auch expectations of the future sale,- that 
tbe booksellers made their offers with great eagcmess ; 
but tbe highest bidder was Bernard Lintot, who be- 
came pn^metor, on condition of supplying, at bis own 
etpeate, aU the cc^es which were to be delivered te 
snMcribera, or presented to trienda, and paying twe 
hluidred ponnds for every volume, 

Of the Quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that non« 
should be printed but for the author, that the subscrip- 
tion might not be depredated ; but Lintot impreased 
the same pages upon a smoU Folio, and paper ]perhapa 
«Uttledunnerj andsold exactly at balf thepncc, fot 
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half ft^uinea «uA vtAwme, booka m little inferior to 
the QuBTtM, thkt, by a frand of tnde, tho«e Folioa, 
bemg afteiwâida ' shortened bj cnttiiig awsy thc top 
•ndbattom, wcre (old «a cçfin prïnted for the lub- 
Bcribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fiftr oc rc^al p>per 
in Folio, for two guineM a vtdume ; of the small Folio, 
luTing printed seventeen hnndred and tifty copieB a£ 
tl^ firat volume, h^t^reduced tbe number in tbe other 
. volDine* to • tboutand. 

It ia unpleuaDt to relate tbat the bookariler, after ail 
bis hopea and ail bii liberali^, was, by a very unjnrt 
and illwd action, defhmded of hia profit. An e^tion 
of the Endiah lÛaé wa* printed in Holland in Duode> 
cïmo, and imperted dandeitinely fer tbe gratification 
of thoae irho wcie impatient to read what tbey conld 
not yet aSird to buy. This Araud could ànly be ooun- 
tencted by an editimi eqnally cheap and more commO' 
dious; and Lintot waa compelled to contract hii folio 
at once into a duodedmo, and lose the advantage of an 
iotenoediate sradation. The notes, wbicbitr the Datcb 
cofûes were placed at tbe end of each book, as they bad 
been in the large vokimeB, wsre now snbjoined to tbe 
test in the aame page, and are tfaevefiire more eaùly 
cànaulted. Of this édition two thoutand fire hundred 
' were âr«t printed, and five thou«and a few week* after. 
wards ; but indeed great numbo^ were neceasary ta 
produce considérable profit 

Fope, having now omitted bis propeaala, and engaged 
not only hts own réputation, but m Bome d^ree UMt 
of bu friendi wfao patronised hta lubicription, began ta 
be frigbted at hia own undcrtalcins; and finding him> 
wlf at first embarraaudwitb diffictddes, which retarded 
aad oppreised him, be waa for a time timoraus and un- 
tmay, oad bis nighta ditturbed by dreama of long jour- 
neya tlwon^ nnknown ways, and wisbed, ai at aaid, 
•• that Bomèbody would bang him."* 

Tbia niiaery, however, waa not t£ long cmitiDuaBee ; 
ha g«ew by degreea more acquainted with Homcr'a 
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im^ea and expnmoDB, aaà praMica increaced hîs &cî' 
litv o£ versification. In a ahoit time he représenta hini' 
*eu M dispatching regulnly ûfty verses a-^la)', tvhich 
would ahew him bj an euy computation tbe termiiM- 
Uon ofiiis labour. 

Hîs awa diâîdence was not his only vexation. He 
that aaks a subacription soon finda that he ha* enetniea. 
Ail who do not encourage him defame him. He that 
wanta moaej will ràther be tbougfit angry than poor ; 
and he that wishes to aave his money conceah hia ava- 
rice by bi« malice. Addison had hinted his suspicion 
that Pope was too much a Toiy ; and some of the To- 
ries suspected his principles because he had contributed 
to " The Guardian," wfaich was carried on by Stede. 

To those who censured his politicke were added ene- 
luiea yet more dangerous, who called in question hts 
knowledffe of Greek, and his qualifications for a trana- 
latOT of Homer. To thèse be made no publkk oppo- 
sition ; but in one of bis Lettere escapea fi'oni them as 
well as he can. At an âge like hîs, for hc was not more 
than twent^-five, with an irregular éducation, and -a 
coarse of life of which much seems to hâve pasaed in 
conversation, it îs not very likely that he overflowed 
with Greek. But vhen he felt himself déficient be 
■ought assistance; and whatman oflearning would re- 
fuse to help him ? Minute inquiriea into thejorce of 
* words are less necessary in translating Homer tfaui 
«tber poets, because his positions are gênerai, and his 
représentations natural, with very little dependence on 
local or temporary customs, on those cbangeable scènes 
of artificial life, which, by mingling originally with 
accidentai notions, and crowding the mind with imagea 
which time effaces, produces ambiguity in diction, and 
obscurity in books. To this open display of unadulte- 
rated nature it mitst be ascribed, that Homer bas fewer 
pasaagei of doubtful meaning than any otherpoet eitfaer 
in the learned or in modem languages. I havereadof 
a man, who being, by his ignorance' of Greek, compeU 
led to gratify his curiosity with the Latin printed rat 
tbe opposite page, declared that, from the rude aimpU- 
eity of thâ Irnes literally rendered, he formed noolar 
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ideu at the Momeric msjest^ Uian fWnn the Uboured 
élégance of poliahed venions. 

Those literal translations were alwajs at hand, and 
trom them he could easily obtjitn his author'» sensé with 
sufficient certainty ; and among the readers of Homer 
the niimber is veiy small of those who find raucb in the 
Greek more than in the Latin, except the muaick of the 
numbers. 

If more faelp vu «anting, he had the poeticat tran»- 
lation of Eobamu Humus, an unwearied writer of LatJn 
verses ; he had the French Homers of La Valterie and 
Dader, and tbe EogUah of Chapman, Hobbes, and O- 
gilbv. With Chapman, whoae work, though now totally 
neglected, aeentis to hnve been popular almost to the end 
of the last century, he had very ireqiient consultations, 
and perhaps never translated any passage till he had 
rend bis version, which indeed he bas been sometimea 
suspected of using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided; for tbe six vo- 
lumes would hâve been very little more than six pam- 
phlets without them. What the mère perusal in the 
tezt could auggest. Pope wanted no assistance ta collect 
or metbodize; but more vas necessary; many pages 
were to be filted, and ieaming nuit supply materials to 
wit and judgment. Sometbing might be gathered froni 
Dader ; but no man loves to be îndebted to his contem- 
porariesi.and Dacier waa accessible ta common readers. 
Ëustathius was tberefore necessarily consulted. To read 
Eustathtus, of whose work there was then no Latin ver- 
non, I suspect Pope, if he bad been willing, not to hâve 
been able; some other wai tberefore to be found, who 
had leisure as well as abilities ; and be was doubtlesa 
mogt readily employed who would do mucb work for 
little nuoney. 

The biatory of the notes has never been tmced. . 
Broome, in hta préface to his poems, déclares himself 
the commentator " in part npon the Iliad;" and it ap- 
pears from Fenton's Letter, preserved in the Muséum, 
that Broome was at first eugaged in consulting Eusta- 
thius, but that after a time, whatever was the reasoo, 
hedeaisted; another man, of Cambridge, was then em- 
ployed, who soon grew weary of the work ; and a third. 
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dut wu receiBDMnded bj Thirlby , is now diBcoTersd 
to hâve been Jortin, & maa nnce well known to tbe 
leanied world, wbo comploined that P<^, bBvii^ ne- 
cepted and approved hie perfomiaace, ucTer teitified 
any curicwity to lee htm, Muà who profeaaed to hâve finv 
gott«n tfae tenng on «hich he worked. The teras 
vbich Fenton uses are verj mercantile: " 1 tbink at 
" first sight that his performance is very commeq^obtc^ 
" and bave aent word for him to inish the 17th. book, 
" and to seud ît witb his demandi for bis txonbk. I 
" hâve hère enclosed the ipecùneii; if the reit came 
" before thc ret urn, I wîll keep theot tiU I receîve your 
" order." 

Bromne then ofièred his iervice a «ecMid time, whieh 
waa probably ocoepted, u the^ had ^lerwarda a ckiaer 
cwreapondence. Partwll contnbuted tbe life of Hotatt, 
which Pope found m> harab, that he U)6k gmat pains in 
correcting it ; and by hia own diligence, with siîdi bdp 
aa kindnesa or ntaney coold procure bim, in aomewbat 
taore tban five years he conipleted bia veruon o( tbe 
" Iliad/ witb tbe notet. Ile b^n it in 1713, hia- 
twmtr-fifVb year, and conduded it in 1718, bia tbnv 
tieth year. 

When w« find hivn tranalating fifty linea a day, it ia 
natural ta BUppoae that bc would bave brought bis wotk 
to a more apeedy conclusion. The " Iliad," eontnaîng 
Um tban aixteen thousand verses, might bave beendi»- 
patched in lésa tban three hundred and twenty daya by 
Sily versrà in a day. The notea, conquled with the a»- 
ûstance of his nercenarics, could not be auf^sed ta 
reqoire more tiaae than tbe tezt. 

Acoardiag to this ealculatiem, tbe progrett of Pop» 
qiay aeem to bave been slow i but tbe diatwice ia com- 
monly very great between actual perfbmiancea aad tpt-% 
Clilative poasibilUy. It is nalunl ta suppoae tbat as 
nucti as fuu been done to-day may bc doue to-morraw; 
but OQ th^ morrow, «nne diffieul^ émergea, or aome 
extenial intpedùnent obatructa. lDâ<^enGe, iatemip. 
- tîoa, buHBew, and pleaaure, ail take thnr turBS.iif re- 
tafâotion; and every loag work ia tenglfaenad 1^ a 
tboaaaàd cauiea that can, and ton thonaand that a 
be recouated^ Perhaps no exteanTe «ad ■ 
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.perfbrmancs wu erer effected witfain the tenn orîginal- 
1t fized in the undertaker's mtnd. He that runa againat 
Time has an antagoniat not aubject to casualtiea. 

The encouragement given Xo this translation, thongh 
report seems to hâve over-rated it, waa auch as the wodd 
haa not often seen. The Bubscribera were five hundred 
and aeventy-five. The copies for which subscriptiona 
were given were six hundred and ûRy-four; and onlj 
aix hundred and aixty were~prînted. For thèse copiea 
Pope had nothing to pay ; he therefore received, inclu- 
dîn^ the two hundrtâ pounda a volume, five thousaiid 
three hundred and twenty pounda four shillinga, with- 
out déduction, as the books were supphed by Lintot. 

By the succeas of his aabscription Pope waa relieved 
ttom thoie pecuniary dtstreaaes with vhich, notwith- 
standing his popularity, he had hitherto atruggled. 
Lord Oiford had often lamented his disqualification for 
publick employment, but never proposed a pension. 
WhUe the tranalation of " Homer was in its progreas, 
Mr. CraggB, then secretary of state, ofiered to procure 
hîm a pension, which, at least during his ministry, 
mlgbt be enjoyed with secrecy. This waa not accept- 
ed by Pope, who told him, however, that if he should 
be preeaed with want of money„be would send to him 
for occasi<H)al supplies. Cragg» was not long in power. 
and was never swicited ibr money by Pope, who dis- 
daîned to beg wfaat he did not want. 

With the product of this aubacription, which lie had 
too much diacretioR to squander, he secured his future 
lîfe from want, by considérable annuitiea. The estate 
of the Duke of Buckîngham was found to hâve beeu 
cbarged with fiv« hundred pounds a year, payable to 
Pope, which doubtUsa his translation enabled him to 
pnrchase. 

It cannot be unwelcoraè to literaiy curiosity that I 
deduce thus minutely the history of the English "Hiad." 
Jt is certainly the nobleat version of poetry which the 
world has ever seen ; and its publication musl therefbre 
be conaidered as one of the great éventa in the annala 
of Leaming. 

To those who bave skill to estimate the excellence 
nnd difflculty of this great work, it must be very âeai'* 
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dfttiona it ulvançed to conpcbim. Ofaucbuiint^ 
taal proccM the koowladgf h» reiy rarcl; becn attuiip 
«Ue ; but happa; àten rmAÎna tbe original copy ofthe 
" lÛâd," whîcn Ming o^tained by Bolingbroke u b eiv> 
riontf , deieendsd tVom him ta MÂlIet, nna is now, by tbe 
■iJicitation ofthe Ute Dit- M«ty, reposited in theMiuema. 

B«tween tfaia miuiuacript, whidi û wiitten upoa ac 
cidmtal flruments «f papei, and th* {moted editioa, 
Uwre muit IiaTe been aq jatermediatc copj, tbat «ai 
p^iapa d«sfoyed as it returned Srom the preaa. 

From the firtt copy 1 hâve procnred a few transcripts, 
and «hall exhibit fint the pinted lin» ; tb«i, ia a smal- 
hr print, thote <^ tbe manuicripu, witb dl theîr vsiia- 
tiooi. Those votât in tha KDall print which are gyrwa 
in Italjckf are cancelled in the copy, and the wcnda 
placed under them adoptsd in \bâr atead. 

The beginning ofthe fint boolc atands tbut; 

Tbe wrath of FeleuB* ion, the direful tpnng 
Of ail the Grecian woee, O Goddeaa, ùng. 
Tbat wrath wbich hurl'd lo Plato'i gloomy niga 
The 8ou1b of mighty chieft untimely slato. 

The stna Pelidea' ragt, Goddeu, slng, 

Of aU Ihe wom ofGreice the fatal apring, 
Grecian 

That Etreir'd with varrion dead the Pht^i^ plain, 

heroeB 
And Moplol Oc dark heU wUft ArroM *lalB ; 

fill'd the sfaady hell with diisfa nntimely 

Wboae Umbs, unburïed on the naked shore, 
Deronring dogs and hunffry voltarea tore, 
Since great AchiUea and Àlridu atrove i 
SuchwaatheiovcreigndooinpuidauclithewîUofJove. 

Wboae Kml», UDburied on Iba boMile sbore, 

Derouring dogs and greed; nilturea tore, 

SIbm fan AlHda snd AcMOa aOove i 

Sucb w»a tbe «oveceiga doom, aod aucb the wilt «f Jot*. 
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Dedare, O Hnw, in vbat UI-&ted boor 

SpruDR tbe fierce Btrife, ftoùi wbat offended Power F 

LatonTB eoD « dire contagion spread. 

And he^'d the camp with mountuns of the deid; 

Tbe King of men bis revetend prient defy'd. 

And for the King's oSênce tbe peoi^ d^'d. 

Declue, o Goddcu, whM oiftnded Pontr 
EnflBm'd their ragt, in that iU-omen'd houij 

anger fatrï, baplea» 
Phoriiua hlmt^tlu Mrt dttate ptocat'd, 
ftcrœ 

T ntm^ the wroip tri» l»qur'< fhan tmàat'à ) 
For this the God a cÛre infeclioa spread, 
And heap'd the camp trith miHioDa of ttw dod ; 
The King af men Uw Sacnd Sire defy'd, 
And for tlie King'i B&aae Om people dy'd. 

For Chr^sea acMgfat witb coady^ft» to gaÎQ 
His Captive daughter from tbe Victor'a cbain; 
Suppliant die vénérable Fatber stand*, 
- Apollo'a awfiil ensigns grâce bii banda ; 
By tbe«e he begi, rad, knrly bending down^ 
Extends the aceptre and tbe làùrd crown. 

For ChryKB sought by prêtent* ta regaia 

coatly gifla to gain 
Hù captive dauj^ler from the Victoi'B ebain ; 
Sopidlant the venenble Fatber itaBdi, 
Apolla'i awful enaigni grac'd hû handa. 
Bjr theae he bega, and, lonly bending down ' 

ne goUat tcqilre and tbe laurel crown. 
Présents the sceptre 
Far Oeie at aiiigniqfhU God Àe hare, 
The God Oui leàdt hU golden ihafîi n/àr ; 
Then, Idw on carth, tha vénérable man, 
Suppliant, befon the brother Idnga began. 

He sned to afl, but chief împlor'd fer grâce 
The brother kings ofAtreus* royal race: ■ 
Ye kings and warriors, may your Vows be crown'd, 
And Troy*a proud walla lie levél with the ground; 
H^ Jove reatore you, #hen yoar toils art o'er, 
Safe to tb« plesaures of your native ahore. 
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Yfl tout qfAinvt, maj your vows be ciovu'd, 
Kingfl and irarriors 

Ymr (adouci, iy "^ Cois le ail your labouri crotrH'd, 
So maf tht Godt j/our arnu alth conquett hleti. 
And Troï't fsoud walls Ue level with tbe ground ; 
Tm Uid 

And CTOWH )NUr latoxri trilJi ittetv'd tuceeii ; 
Maj Joïe restoreyou, when your toili are o'er, 
Saf« to tbe pleoaiues of jour native shore- 

But, oli 1 relieve a wretched pBrent's piânj 
And give Chryseïa to tbe«e am» ag&ia; 
If laercy fail, yet let my présent move. 
And dread avenging Phcebus, son of Jove. 

But, oh ! Tcliere a hapless paient's pain. 
And give my daughter to thèse eim» again ; 
Seceive my giftt ; if mercy fiils, yet let my prasent move. 
And fear Ou Gcd Ikat dealt Aii darii aroani. 
arenging Phœbus, son of Jove. 

The Greeks, in shouts, tbeir joint aaaent declar^ 
The prieBtto révérence, and releaae tbe fair. 
Not so Atrides ; he, with kîngly pride, 
Repuls'd the aacred Sire, and thua reply'd. 

Ht Mid, tb« Greefc« theii joint aesetit déclare, 
Tfitjtuher taid, t/ie gen'roui Greekt relent, 
T occept tbe raiiBom, end releese Ihe fair : 
Mevere the prieit, and tpeok their joint «tient ; 
Not M) lAe tarant, be, with kjngly prlde, 

Atndes 
Bepula'd th« Mcred Sire, and thiu reply'd. 
[Not so tbe tyruiU DaiSEX.] 

Of thèse lïnei, and of thewhole firstbook, ïatatold 
that there was yet a former copy, more Varied, and more 
deformed with tnterlineations. 

Tbe beginnîng of the second book varies very little 
IVom the printed page, and is therefore' set down wïth- 
out s parallel; the ftw différences do not require to be 
«Uborately displayed. 

Now pleasin^ sleep had seal'd each roortsl eye ; 
Stretch'd in their tents tbe Grecian leaders lie ; 
Tb' Immortals slumber'd on their thrones above, 
AQ but the ever-watcbful eye of Jove. 
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To honour Theds' aon he benâe bis care. 
And |Junge the Greek» in sll the woes of war. 
Then bids an «npty phantom rÏM to s^t. 
And thaa aoatmandtXbe vition ofthe night; 

directs 
Fly hence, ddunve dreani, and, light as air, 
To Asamemnon's royal tent repair ; 
Bid him in amis drxw forth th' eaibiMl«d tniit, 
Mafcb ail bia l^^ioiii to the dusty plain. 
Nom leU the King 'tis gîv'n him to deitrojr 
Déclare ev'n now 
The lofty wo/fa of wide-extended Troy ; 

tow'rs 
For now no more the Gods wîth fkte contend ; 
At Juno's Bnît the heavenly factions end. 
Destruction hoverto'ex jeta dcToted wall, 

han|a;a 
And nodding Ilium waits th' impending fall. 

Invocation to the catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 
All-knowingGoddesseal immortal Nine ! [Hieûht, 
Since Earth s nide r^ona, Heaven's unmeasur'ii 
And Hell'a abv», hide nothing fron your aight, 
(We, wretched mortals ! loat in doabùs below. 
But guesE by rumour, and but boast we know) 
Oh ! say what heroes, fir'd by thirat of (àxae, 
Or urg'd bj wrongs, to Troy'a destruction came ! 
To count theui alidemands a thousand longues, 
A throat of braaa and adamantine luDgs. 

Now, Virgin Goddesses, immoital Nitie t 
That round Olympus* heavenlj summit abine. 
Who aee thiough Heaven and Earih, and HeÛ proAiund, 
And hU thinga know, and ail thinge can lesnund I 
BclaU what annîes «ougfat the Trojan laod. 
What oatioiis follow'd, and what chiefs conunand i 
(For doubtful taxât dîMiacta mankiod bdow. 
And nothing can we tell, and nolbing know) 
Without jour aid, to count th' unnumber'd tram, 
A thouHod ttowhl, a Anuand toaguca, mm vaio. 

Vol. vil E e 
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Book V. B. I. 
But PbUÙ DOW Tydidei' sonl inspires, 
Filla with ber force, and warms trita «U her fires; 
Above the Greeke bis deathless famé te rais« 
And cTOwn her bero with diatingirisb'd praise. 
Higb on bis helm celeatial li^tmngs pUy, 
His beamy ehield emits « itvmg ny ; 
Th' unweoTÎed bUze incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star tbat fires th' autumnd skies. 

But Fallu oow Tydlde*' nul inapite*, 
Filli with hei ragt, and wamta with ail her fini ; 

force 
O'ar aU the Gieeks dectees bis fnmp to ni». 
Aboi* tbe Gre«ks her tcarrior'i famé to raiae, 

his deathless 

And ciowD ber Iiero with Immortal piaise : 

distinguish'd 

Brtgklfrom hii beuny creit the Ughtninga play, 

High on hchn 

From hji broad bucUer flash'd the living raj ; 
High on hij helm ceiestial iightninp plaj, 
His be»my shield emîta a iiïîng ray f 
The Goddesa with ter brealh the Samte supplies, 
Bright aa the star whoae liiea in Autumn lise ; 
Her breath divine thick streaming flamea aupjriieg, 
Bright as the atar that (ires th' auliinmal sklea i 
Th' unwearied blaze hiceesant stieams supplias, 
IAke tbe red star that Qrea th' autumnal akies i 

When firat he rears bis radiant orb to sight. 
And, bath'd in océan, shoots a keener light. 
Sucb fflories Pallaa on the chief bestow'd, 
Sucb from his anne the fierce efi'ulgenceflow'd; 
Oaward she drives him, furious to engage, 
Where tbe fight bums, and where the tnickest rage. 

When tiah he rears bis radiant orb ta sigbt. 
And gilda old Océan with a blase of lighL 
Bri^t aa the star that Eres th' autumnal skies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and Skies : 
Sucb glories Pallas dd her chiaf bestôw'd, 
Such sporUing raja from his bright armour flow'd ; 
Such from bi* anos the ilerce efflilgence flow'd ; 
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Oniraid ahe drives him htaMmg to eDgige, 

furiouB 
Wbere tbe imt Uttéâ, and wbcre the Jlerttit rage. 
fight bams, duckest 

Tbe sona of Dues firat tfae combat sougbt^ 
A wealthj priest, but rtch without a tâult ; 
Id Vulcan's fane tbefather's days vere led, 
Tbe Bons to toUs of glorioas batde bred ; 

Theic liT'd a Trojan— Darea wu his n«me, 
The prien ofVulaui, rlcb, yet vcsd of blaina [ 
The «ons of Daies first (he combat soughl, 
A wealthy priest, but ricb withaul & fault. 

Coneliuion ofBûok viii, e. 687. 

As wben tbe moen, refulgent lamp of night, - 
O'er Heaven's clear azuré apreads ber' sacred ligbt, 
Wben not a breath disturbs the deep iierene. 
And not a cloud u'ercosts tbe soleinn scène ; 
AnniTiâ lier throne ttie vivid idanetB roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild tbe glowing pôle; 
O'er the dark trees a yelldwer verdure ghed, 
And tip witli BÏlver every mountain's bead ; 
Tb«n ahine the valet, tne rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from a]1 the skies ; 
The consclous snaine, rejoicing in the sigbt, 
Eye the blue vaiilt, and bless tûe uieful IjghL 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, ' 

And Ughten glimmering Xantbus witb their rays ; 
Tbe long reflections of 3ie distant firea 
Gleam on the nalls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the duaky horrori gild. 
And shoot a abady lustre o'er the fidd. 
Full fifty guards each flamingpile attendj 
Wbose umber'd arms by fits thick fiches send ; 
I^ud neigh the coursera o'er their heapa of com. 
And ardent warriors wait tbe rising mom. 

A> wben in stillDeu itf Uu silent night, 
Asirhcq thFmMHi inallhei luatiebri^t; 

Ee 3 
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3)6 POPB. 

Ai wbm ttK inooD, rafalgem Unp 01 ■%&(. 
O'cr Hmvcd'* dtsr axure lAcib bei (fficr l%ht $ 
pure tprradH sacred 

A> nill in air tïie tmoblng luitre Btood, 
And o'er ït» golden Tkorder sboota a ftood ; 
When fto imu gak diMuibe tbe deep screne, 

not a breath 

And no Jim cloud o'ercastB the kAobb bcctw ; 

n«« 
AniiDd hcF eOvït tbtane tbe plinets gitm. 
And mm unDumber'd trembÛng beanu bealow : 
Arauod bel thrane the vivid plancu mil. 
And «tara unnumber'd gild the glowing poie ; 
Clear gleaniB of ligbt o'er the dark treea aie seen, 

o'er the dark trees a yellow aheds, 
O'er the dark Uea a yéùovet grten tbe; abed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And tip irith dtrer bH the motaOai* beads 

Aod tip wHh Bïlver every mountain'a head. 
Tbe vailles open, and the forests rise, 
1^ Taies appear, the rocks En pr o« pe tt riaCr 
Then shine the valea, the rocka in prospect rise» 
AH nature stands reveaj'd befijre our ejes ; 
A âood of glory bur!its (asm bB the skies. 
The consdftus ahepherd, joyful at the sight, 
E;es the Uue vault, and numbers eveiy l^t. 
The conaciauB iwalfu, r^ntAng at Ihe ijfb, 

ahepherâs, gazing wiai delight 
Ey« the blue vaull, and bless tbe vivid ligbt, 
gkirious 
useful 
So toany Sames before Ihe «avg blaze, 
proud Ilion 

And Hghten gllmiiunng ^Canthua vith tb«r raya ; 
Wide o'er the flelds to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams ; 

The long réfections of tlie distant Sres 
Gil4 the high wsUe, and tremble en tbe spires ; 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on tbe spirea ; 
A thousond fires, at distant stations, bright, 
Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night, 

Of thèse apecimens erery mail who has cultivated 
Voetry, or who delights to trace the miad frocn tbe 
rudenes» of ita fint conceptiops to the elegatice of ita 
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POPE. 317 

last, wiD naturally detirexgreater nuinber; but most 
other readers are aiready tired, and I am not writing 
only to poetB and philosophera. 

The " niad" was puUished volume by volume, as 
the translation proceeded : the four first books appeared 
in 1 7 1 5- The expectatlon of this work was undoubted- 
ly high, and e4ery man who had connected his name 
with criticiâm or poetry waa de^irous of auch intelli- 
gence as niiefat enable him to talk upon the popular to- 
pick. Halifax, who, by faaving been first a poet, and' 
then a patron of poetry, hadacquired therîght of beîng 
a judge, waa wiîling to hear aome books wbile they 
were yet unpublished. Of this rebearsal Pope after- 
varda gave tne following account:* 

"The famous-Lord Hali&x waarather a pretendw 
" to tsste than really possessed of it— When I had fi- 
" ni^ed the two or three first books of my translation 
" of the ' Iliad,' tbat Lord deairéd to hâve the pleasure 
" of hearing them read at bis house — Addison, Con- 
" grève, and Garth, were there at the reading. In four 
" or five places. Lord Hatifas stopt me very civilly, and 
" with a speech each time of much the same kind, ' I 
" ^B your pardon, Mr. Pope ; but there is aomething 
" in that passage tbat does not quite please me. Be so 
" good as to mark the place, and consider it a lîttle at 
" your leisure, — I am amre yoo can giveit alittletum.' 
" —1 returned from Lord Halifax'a wïtb Dr. Garth, ïa 
" his chariot ; and, aa we were going along, was aoying 
" to the Doctor, that my Lord had laid me under a 
" great deal of difficulty by auch loose and gênerai ob- 
"servaUons; that I had been thinking ovér the pas- 
" sages almost ever sinoe, and could not gueas at what 
" it waa tfaat ofFênded hii Lordahip in either of them. 
" Garth laughed heartily at my embarrasament ; said, 
" I had not been'long enough acquaïnted with Lord 
" Halifax to know his way yet; that I need not puz- 
" zle myself about looking those places over and ovy 
" when I got home. ' Atf you need do (says he) ia to 
" leave them just as they are; call on Lord Halifax 
" two or three months hence, thank him for his kind 
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SIS popi:. 

" observationa m tfaose passages, and then read the« 
" to him B9 altered. I hâve known him much longer 
" than you hâve, and will be answerable far tbe eveot' 
" I followed his advice; waited on Lord Hklifax some 
" time afler ; said, I faoped he would find his objections 
" to those passages removed ; rcad them to him ex- 
" acûy aa tney were nt firet ; and hia Lordahip was e^- 
_" tremelf pleased wiUi them, and cried out, • Ay, uaw 
" they are perfectly ri^ht ; nothing can be better.' " 
. It \a seldom tbat the great or tbe wise suspect âut 
they are despised or cbeated. Halifax, thinking this 
a lucky opportuntty of securîng ioiniortality, made 
some advBncea of favour and some overtures of advan- 
tage to Pope, which he seems to bave received with 
siulen coldness. Ail ourknowledgeof this transaction 
is derived from a single Letter (Dec. 1, 1714,) in which 
Pope eaya, " I am obliged to you, both for the favours 
" you hâve done me, and thoae you intend me. I dis- 
" truat neitber your will nor your memory, when tt is 
, " to do good ; and if ever I becomelroublesonie or so- 
" licitoua, it muât not be oiit of expectation, but outof 
" gratitude. Your Lordship may cause me to live 
" agreeabl; in the town, or contentedly in the country, 
" which is really ail tbe différence I aet between an ea- 
" sy fortune and a sraall one. It is indeed s high straia 
" of generoaity in you to thînk of makiiig me easy ail 
" my life, only because I bave been ao hapi^ aa to di- 
" vert you aorae few boure; but, if I may bave leave 
" to add, it îa because you tbink me no enemy to my 
" native country, there will appear a bêtter reascm ; fin* 
" I must of conséquence be very much (as I sincère^ 
"am) youra, &c. 

Thèse voluntary offers, and thia faint acccptance, , 
ended without effect. The patron was not accustomed 
to such frigid gratitude ; and tbe>poet fed his otrn 
pride with the dignîty of independence. They proba- 
bly were suspicious of each other. Pope would not 
dedicate till he aaw at wbat rate bia praise was valued ; 
he would be " troublesome out of gratitude, not expec- 
" tation." Halifax tfaought himaelf entitled to confi- 
dence ; and would ^ve nothing nnless he knew what 
he ahoold receive. Their commerce had its b^innin^ 
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PÔPE. SI9 

in hope of praise on one «ide, and of money on th& 
other, and ended because Pope wae lesi eager of money 
tban Halifax of praise. It is not likely that Halifax 
haà aoy penonal benevoleiice to Pope; it is erident 
- that Pope loolied on Halifax with Bcom and hatred. 

The réputation of this great work failed of gaiain^ 
hin) a patron, but it dcprived biin of a friend. Addi- 
MHi and he were now at the head of poetry and criti- 
citai; and botb in such a state of élévation, that, like 
the two Rîvala in the Roman state, one could no longer 
bear an equal nor the other a superior. Of the graduai 
abatement of kinduess between frienda, the begînning 
ia otten soarcely discernible to themeelves, and the pro- 
ceas in continued by petty provocations, and incivjhtîes 
Botnetimes peeviebly returned and sometimes contenip- 
tuouBly neglected, which would escape ail attention but 
tJiat of pride, and drop froni any inemory but that of 
resentmenL That the quarrel of theae two wits should 
be minutely deduced, is not to be expected from a wri- 
Us ta whom, as Homer aays, " nothina but rumour 
" haa reacbed, and wbo hae no personal Knowledge," 

Pope doubtless approached Addison, when the repu* 
tatioD of their wit nrat brought them togetber, with the 
respect due to a man whose abilities were acknowled- 

fed, ajid who, having attained that emînence to whidh 
e waE himself aspiring, hsd in bia handa the distribu- 
tion of literary fume. He paid court with sufficient dî- 
IJgence by hia Prologue to " Cato," by fais abuae ai 
Oennis, and with praîae yet more direct, by hia poem 
on the "Dialogues on Medala," of which th^immediat* 
publication waa then intended. In ail this there was ne 
hypocrisy; fo« he confeseed that he found in Addison 
sometbing more pleaaiiig tban in any other mân. 

It may be auppoaed, that as Pope saw himself favour- 
ed by ibe world, and more frequently compared his own 
power» with tliose of othere, nia confidence increascd, 
and hia submiasion leseened ; and that Addison feit no 
delight fronj the sdvancee of a young wit, who might 
soon cODtend with him for the bigheet place. Every 
great man, of whatever kind be bis greatnesa, has a- 
mong his friends ihoae who officiously or jnsidiously 
qui^en his attention to offencea, heigbten hia disgust. 
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■nd stimuLite fais resentment. Of sucb adhérents Ad- 
diton daubtlesfl hsd many ; and Pope was now too hîgh 
lo be without them. 

From the eœiision and réception of the Proposais for 
the " lliad," the kindness of Addison seema to hâve a- ' 
bated. JervaB the painter once plea^ed himself {Aag. 
30, 1711) with imagining that ne had re-establisbed 
theÎT friendship ; and wrote to Pope that Addison once 
8iup«cted him of too close a confedtracy with Swift, 
but w^ now satiafied with bis conduct. To tliis Pope 
answered, a week af^r, that hia engagements to Swift 
were such as fais services in regard to the subscription 
demanded, and that the Tories never put him under 
the neceasity of asking leave to be gratefuL " Bat," 
aayh he, " as Mr. Addison must be the judge in what 
" regards himself, and segms to bave no very jnst one 
" in regard to me, so I must own to you I expect ii«- 
" thing but civility from him." In the aame Letter be 
mentions Philips, as baving been busy to kindle anirao- 
sity between them ; but in.a Letter to Addison, he ex- 
presses some consciouanesa of behaviour inattentively 
déficient in respect. 

Of Swift's industry in promoting tbe subscription, 
there remains the testiœony of Kennet, no fmnd to ei- 
ther him or Pope. 

" Nov.-2, 1713, Dr, Swift came into the coffee-house, 
" and had a bow from every boity but me, wbo, I con- 
" fess, could not but despise him. When 1 came to 
" the anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, Dr. Swift 
" was tbe principal man of talk and business, and act- 
" ed as master of requests. — Then he instructed s 
" young nobleman that the best Poel im Engîand was 
f Mr. Pope (a papist), who had begun a translation of 
" Homer into Ënglisb verse, for which he must hâve 
" them ait subscribe; for, says he, the author shall not 
" begin to print till / hâve a thousand Guineaa foç 
" him." 

About tbis tîme it îs likely that Steele, who waa, 
with ail bis polîtical fury, good-natured and officions, 
procured an interview between thèse angry rirais, 
whicb ended in aggravated malevolence. On this oc- 
casion, if the reports be true. Pope made bis complaint 
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with frankoeM and ipirît, as a man undetervetUy ntg» 
lected or oppoeed ; snd Addi»oi) aSècted « conteœpta- 
ous nncancern, and, in ■ calm even voice, reproached 
Pope with hie vanitT, and, telling hini of the iinprovfr 
meata which his e»ny Works h«d received ftota bia own 
remarks and tho«e of Steele, said, that he, being aaw 
engaged in publick business, bad no longer anv can 
for his poetical réputation, nor had an; other aeaire, 
witb regard to Pope, than that be tbould not, hy to« 
mucb arrogance, alienate the publick. « 

To this Pope ÎB said to bave replied with great keen- 
ness and severity, upbraiding Addiaon with perpétuai 
dependence, and with the abuse of thoae qualifications ' 
vhich be bad obtained at tbe publick cost, and charg- 
îng him with iiiean endeavoure to obïtruct the progrès» 
of rising merit. The contest rose ao bigh, that thejr 
parted at last without any înterchange of civîlity. 

The first volume of Homer waa (1715) in time pub- 
lished; and a rival version of the nrst Iliad, for rivais 
tbe time of their appearance inevitably made them, 
WBS immedîately printed, with the name of Tickell. It 
waa Boon perceived that, among ibe foîîoWêTs cf Add^- 
son, Tickell bad the préférence, and tbe criticks and 
poets dividei) inlo factions. " I," Bays Pope, " hav» 
" the town, that is, tbe mob, on my sîde; but U is not 
" uncommon for tîie amaller party to Bupply by in- 
" dtistry wbat it wants in numbera.— 1 appeal ta tbe 
" peqple as my rightful judges, and, whîle thej are not 
" incbued to condemn mé, âiall not fear the high-flyers 
" at Button's." Thia opposition he immediately ini-r 
puted to Addison, and compltuned of it in ternis auf- - 
Bcïently resentful to CraggB,'their common friend. 

When Addiaon's opinion was asked, he dedared the 
venions ta be botb good, but Tickell's tbe best that had 
^er been written ; and aometinieB said, that they were 
both good, but that Tickell bad more of Homer. 

Pope was now aufficiently irritated; bis réputation 
and nis interest were at hazard. He once intended to 
prînt together tbe four veraione of Dryden, Maynwar. 
ing. Pope, and Tickell, that they might be readily com- 
pared, und fairly estiniated. This design aeems to havç 
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been defeated by the refusai oF Tonton, wfao was the 
proprietor of the other three versions. 

Fope intended, st another time, a rieorous criticism 
of Tickell's translation, and had markea a copy, whïch 
I hâve seen, in ail places that appeared defective. But, 
ivhile he was thus meditatins defence or revenge, his 
adversary sunk beforê him without a blow ; the voîce 
of the publick was not long divided, and the préférence 
was unirersally gtven to Pope's perfoniutnce. 

devwas convinccd, by sdding one circumstance to 
another, tiiat the other translation was the work of 
Addïson himself ; but if he knew it in Addison's life- 
time it does not appear that he told it. He left his il- 
luBtrîous antagonist to be punïshed hy wbat bas been 
Consîdered as the most paînful of ail reflections, the re- 
membrance of a crime perpetrated in vain. 

The other circumstances of theîr quarrel were tbns 
related by Pope.* 

" Philips seemed to bave been encouraged ta abuse 
" me in coffee-bouses and conversations ; and Gildon 
" wrote a thîng about Wychetley, in whîch he had 
" afaused both me and my relations very grossly. Lord . 
" Warwick bimself told me one day, that it was in vain 
" for me to endeavour to be well with Mr. Addlson ; 
" that his iealoua tempef would never admit of a tettled 
<■ friendship between us ; and, to convince me of what 
(' he had said, assured me that Addison had encouraged 
■' Gildon to publish those scandais, and bad given him 
" tenguineasaftertbeywerepublished. Theneztday, 
■' while I was heated wïth what I had heard, I wrote a 
<' letter to Mr. Addison, to let him know that I waa not 
" unacquainted with thisbehaviourof bis; that, if I waa 
" to speak aeverely of hîm in return for it, it should be 
■' not in such a dirty way ; that I ahould rather tell him, 
" faimself, fairly of his faults, and allow his good qualï- 
" tiés; and that it sboulil be something in tbe followi 
<■ ingmannner; I tben adjoined the first sketch of what 

bas since been called my satire on Addison. Mr. Ad> 



" dison used me very civUly «ver after." 
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The \enea on AddUoo, when they were sent ta At- 
terbury, were considered by him es the moat excellent 
of Pope's performances ; and tbe writer waa adviied, 
sïnce De koew wfaere bis itreugth i&y, not to lufier it to 
reroain unemployed. 

Thia year (1T15) beine, by the Bubtcription, enaUed 
to live more by cboice, having pereuadea bit father to 
sell their estat« at Binfield, be purchased, I think onhr 
for bis life, that bouse at Twickenbam, to vbïcb bis 
Tesidence afterwards piocured so inufh célébration, and 
recQoved thitber vitb bis father and Inother. 

Hère be planted tbe vines and the quincunx wbîch 
fais verses mention ; and being under tbe neceesity of 
niakipga subterraneouspassase toagardenon tbeotber 
aide of the road, be adorned jt with fossile bodies, and 
dignified it with the title of a grotto, a place of silence 
and retreat, from whicb be endeavoured to persuade 
his frienda and bimself that cares and passions could be 
excluded. 

A g^otto is not often tbe wish or pleasure of an Eng- 
lïshman, who bas more fréquent need to aolicit than ex- 
clude the sun^ but Pope's excavation was requisite as 
an entrance to bis garden, and, as some men try to be 
proud of their defects, he extracted an omament from 
an inconvenience,^and vanity produced a grotto whete 
necessity enforced a passage. It may be frequently re- 
marked of the studious and spéculative, that tfaey are 

Eroud of trilles, and that their amusements eeem aivo- 
lUB and childish ; whether it be that men conscious of 
great réputation think thernselves above the reach of 
censure, and safe in the admission of négligent indulgen- 
ces, or that mankind expect from elevated genius an u- 
. niformity of greatneas, and vratch its dégradation with 
malicious wonder; like him who, having followed with 
fais eye an eagle into the ctouds, should lament that she 
ever descended to s'perch. 

While the volumes of his Homer were annuE)lly pub- 
lished, he collected bis former works (1717) into one 
quarto, volume, to which he prefixed a Préface, wrïtten 
vïth great sprightlineas and élégance, wbich was after- 
wsrds reprinted, with some passages aubjoined, that he 
at lîrst omittedj other marginal additions of the lame 
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kind hemadein thelater éditions ofhispoems. Wal- 
ler remarki, tbst poetg lose hatf thnr praise, becanse 
tbe reader knows not wbat they hâve blotted. Pope'a 
voracity of famé taught hîm the art of obtainïng tbe ae- 
cumulated honour, both of what he bad published and 
of what he had suppreised. 

In tbis yeat hîs father died suddenly, in hia serenty- 
fifth year, haring passed tw'enty-nine years in privacy. 
He is not knawn but by the çharactër which his son 
haa given bin. if the money with whtch he retired 
was ail gotten by hirniielf, he had traded very Buocesa- 
fiilly in times wben audden riches were rarely attxin- 
able. 

The publication of the lUad wos at last complêted in 
1780. The splendeur and succeas of this work niised 
Pope Tnany enemies, that endeavoured to depreciate 
his afailities. Bumet, who was afterwards a judge at 
no mvaQ réputation, censured him, in a pièce called 
Homerides, before it was published. Ducket lîkewise 
endeavoured to make him ridiculous. Dennîs was the 
perpétuai persecutor of ail bis studies. But, whoever 
nÏB critics wçre, their writings are lost; and tbe names 
which are preserved are preserved in the Dunciad, 

In tbis diBEStrous year (17S0) of national infatustion, 
vhen more riches than Féru can boast were expected 
from the South Ses, wben the , contagion of avarice 
taînted every niind, and even poeta panted after wealtb. 
Pope was seized with the universal pnaaion, and ven- 
tured some of hia monev. The stock rose in its price ; 
and for a wbile he thougot bimsclf the lord of thensands. 
But tbis dream of happineâa did not last longj and be 
Beems to hâve waked soon enougb to get dear widi the 
loas of what be once thought bîmaelf to bave won, and 
perhaps not whoUy of that. 

Next year he published some sélect poema of bis 
friend Dr. Parnell, with a very elq^t Dedication to 
tbe Earl of Oxford ; who, after ail bis stmggles and 
dangers, then lived in retirement, still under the frown 
of a victorioua faction, who could take no pleasnre în 
hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year (172J) an édition of Shaitâ- 
peare. His name waa now of so mucb autbority, that 
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T<Jb9oa dioiight hiniMlf entitled, by annexing it, to de- 
maud a subscriptîon of six guineas for Shakespear«'s 
plays in «ix quarto volunwB ; iior did his expectation 
mucfa deceîve him ; for, of seveti huni]r«d and fifty 
«hicb he prinud, he diipened a great numbefat the 
price prt^xMed. The réputation ef that édition indeed 
M»^ afterwardi fto low, that one hundued and fbrty coL 
pies were sold at «ixteen shillings each. 

On this undertaking, to vhich Pope was induced by 
a reward of two hundred and aeventeen pounds twetve 
ahillings, he seems never to hâve reflected al^envards 
-wîthout vexation ; for Theobald, a man of heavy dili- 
gence, with veiT slender powers, firet, in a book called 
" Shakespeare Reatored," and then in a fermai édition, 
detected his deficiencies wïth ail the instance of vieto- 
ry ; and, as he was now high enough to be feartd and 
luted, Theobald bad from otbera a)l the help tfaat cou]d 
be supplied by the de«ire of hunibling a haughty cba- 
racter. 

From this time Pope becanie an enemy to edîtora, 
«Platon, cammentatoTB, and verbal criticks ; and hoped 
to persuade the world, that he miscarried in this under- 
tskug only by having a mind too great for such minute 
cmployinent. 

Pope in his édition undoubtedly did many thihgs 
wrong, and left many things undone; bnt let him not 
be df?r>udeâ of his due pnuee. He was the f rst that 
fcnew, at least the Grst that told, by what helps the text 
niight be improved. If he inspected the early éditions 
neglîgently, he taught othen to be more accarate. In 
bis Préface he expanded with great skill and élégance 
die character which had been given of Shakespeare by 
Dryden; and drew the publick attention upon hîs 
Works, which, though often mentioned, had been little 

Soon after the appearance of the lUad, reeoI«ing not 
to let the gênerai kindneas cool, he published proposais 
for a trandadon of the CUy««ey, in five valumei, for lîvè 
guiiWM. He was wilUn^, however, now to hâve asso- 
ciât» in his labour, being eïther weary with toilrng 
upon anothei'a thoughts, or having beard, as Rufi^ead 
ràatea, tfaat FentOD and Broome had already beirun tfae 
Vol. VII. F f 
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In the patent, instead of saving that he had " tran». 
" lat«d" tue OdjfMMo/, aâ he had said of the Iliad, he 
tay», that he had " undertaken" a tramlation; and in 
the propoaaia the Bubscription is saîd to be not solely 
for his own use, but for tbat of " two of hii trieads 
" who bave aaiisted him îd tbis work." 

In 173s, while he was engaged in thîs new version, 
be appeared before the Lords at %be mémorable trial 
of Bisnop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great 
Amiliarity and fréquent correapondence. Atterbury 
had hoDeitly recommended to hini the etudy of the £□- 

fîah controveny, in hope ofhib conversion; to irhicli 
ope ansvered in a roanner that cannot niuch recom- 
mend his principle« or hia judgnient. In questions 
and projec^ nf teaminf; they egreed better. He «as 
called at the trial to gïve an account of Atterbnry'a do- 
mestick life and private employment, that ît migbt ap- 
pear how little tùne he had leit for plots. Pope had bat 
few words^lo utter, and in tbose few he niâde several 
blunders. 

His letters to Atterbury exprem the utmost esteem^ 
tendemess, and sratitude : " perhaps," says he, " ît ît 
" not only in this world that I nuy hâve cause to re- 
" member the Bi^op of Rocheiter." At their last in- 
terview in the Tower, Atterbury presented bim with a 
Bible. 

Of the Odytfey Pope, transkted only twelve bookq ; 
the rett were the work of Broome and Fenton : the 
notes were written wholly by Broome, whb was not 
over-Iiberatly rewarded. The publtck was carefully kept 
ignorant of tlie aeveral aharei ; and an account was 
subjoined at the conclusion which is now known not 

The firatcopyofPope's books, with tbose ofFenton, 
are to be seen in the Muséum. The parts of Pope are 
less interlined than the Iliad, and the latter books of 
the lUad less than the former. He grew desterous by 
practice, and every sheet enabled him ta write tbe nezt 
with more facility. The books of Fenton bave very 
fbw altérations by the hand of Pope. Tbose of Broome 
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bave not been found ; but Pope complsined, as it is re- 
perted, that he had much trouble in correcting them. 

His contract wîth Lintot was the same as for the 
ISad, except that only one hundred pounds were to be 
paid him for each volume. The numberof aubscribers 
were lîve hundred and seTenty-four, and of copies eight 
buodreil and' nineteen ; so that hia protït, when he nad 
paîd his assistants, was atill very considérable. The 
work was linished in 17S5 ; and from ttiat time he re- 
solved to make no more translations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation ; and 
he theti pretended to discover something of fraud în 
Pope, and commenced or threatened a suit in Chnn- 
cery. 

On the English Odyssey a criticisni was publîshed 
by Spence, at that time Prelector of poetry at Oxford; 
a man wh6se leamîng was not very great, and whose 
oiind was not very powerful. His criticism, boweverj 
was commonly just. What he thought, he thoiight 
rightly; and hia remarks were recommended by nia 
Coolness and candour. In him Pope had the Grst ex- 
périence of a critick without malevolence, who thoitght 
it as rauch bis <Iuty ta display beauties as expose faults ; 
who censured with respect, and praiaed with alacrity. 

' With this crîtînsm Pope was ao little ofTended, that 
he Gongbt the acquaintance of the writer, who lived 
with him from that time in great famtliarity, attetided 
him in his last houra, and compîled memorials of hia 
conversation. The regard of Pope recommended him 
to tbe great and powerful; and he obtained very va- 
luable preferments in the ChuTch. 

Not long after. Pope was retumîng home from a vi- 
stt in a fnenâ's coach, which, in passing a bridge, was 
overturned into tbe water; the Windows were closed, 
and, being unable to force them open, he was in danger 
of immédiate death, when the postillion anatched him 
ont by breaking the glaaa, of which' the fragments eut 
two of bis lîngers in such a manner that he lost theîr use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent hïm a Let- 

ter of Consolation, He had been entertained by Pope 

ftt hia table, where he talked with so much groaaness, 

tbat Mri. Pope was driven from the room. Pope di». 

Ff 8 
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covered, by a trick, that he waa a apy for tbe Court, 
and neVer cousidered hiin as a man wordiy of confi- 

He soon afterwards (IT^T) ioïned with Swift, wbo 
waa then in EngUnd, to publisb three valûmes of Mis- 
cellanies, in wfaich among other thiiiga he inserted the 
" Memoirs of a Parish Clerk," in ridicule of Burnetfs 
importance in hia own Histoiy, and a " Debate upon 
Black and Wliite Horses," written in ail the formalittes 
of a légal proceas, by the assistance, as is said, of Mr. 
FortcBcue, afterwards Maater of the RoUa. Before thèse 
Miscellaniea is a préface signed by Swift and Pope, but 
apparently written by Pope ; in which he makes a ri- 
diculoUB and romantîck coniplaint of the robberies com- 
mitted upon authora by the claudeatine seiznre and sale 
of their papers. He tells, in tragick strains, how " tbe 
" cabinets of the Sick and tbecloaets of the Dead hâve 
" been broken open and ransacked;" as if thwe vio- 
lences were often committed for papers of uncertaîn 
and accidentai value, which are rarely provoked by real 
treasuree ; as if efugrams and essays were in danger 
where gold and liiamonds are safe. A cat hunted for 
his muak is, according to Pope's account, but the em- 
blem of a wit winded by booksellers. 

His complaitit, however, received sonie attestation ; 
for the same year the Letters, written by him to Mr. 
Cromwell in his youth, were sold by Mrs. Th<nnas to 
Curll, who printed them. 

In thèse Miscellanies was first published the " Art 
" of Sinking in Poetry," which, by sucha train of con- 
séquences as usually passes in literary quarrels, gave in 
a short tïme, according to Pope's account, occasion to 
the Dunciad. 

In the following year (17^8) he began to put Atter- 
bury's advice in practice ; and shewed his satirîcal pow- 
ers by publishing tlie Dunciad, one of his greateat uid 
most euborate performances, in whicb he endeavoured 
to 8tnk into contempt ail the writers by wbom he had 

>een attocked, and some otfaers whom he tboaght on- 

ible to défend themaelvea. 
At the head of tbe Dunce* he piaced poor Tbeobald, 

vhoin he accuMd of ingratitude ; but woose real crti» > 
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iras BuppoBed to be that of bavine revised ■■ Shake- 

rire" more happily than himself. Thia satire had 
efiéct whîch he intended, bv blasting tfae characters 
which ît touched. Ralph, who, unnecessarilj inter- 
posing in the quarrel, got a place in a subséquent édi- 
tion, complained tbat ibr a time he was in danger of 
ttarving, os the bookgellers had no longer any confi- 
dence in hia capacity. 

The prevalence of thia poem was graduai and slow: 
the plan, if not wholly new, waa little understood by 
common readers. Many of the allusions required il- 
lustration ; the nsnies were ofVen expressed only by 
the initial and final lettere, and, if tbey had been print- 
•d at length, were such as few had known or recollected. 
The subject itseif had nothing generally int«resting, for 
whom did it concern to know that one or another scrib- 
bler wasadunce? Iftberefore it had been possible for 
tbose who were attacked to conceal their paih and their 
resentnient, the Dunciad might hâve made ita wa.y very 
■lowly in the world. 

This, however, was not to be eimected : every man is 
of importance to himself, and tnerefore, ia his own 
opinion, to others; and, supposing the world already 
acquaînted with ail his pleasures and his pains, is per- 
haps the first to publish injuries or misfortunes, wnich 
had never been known unless related by himself, and 
at whîch those that hear tfaem witl only laugh ; for no 
man sympathizes with the sorrpws of vanity. 

The history of the Dunciad is very minutely related 
by Fope himself, in a Dedication which he wrote to 
Lord Middlesex, in the name of Savage. 

" I will relate the war of the ' Dunces' (for so it bas 
" been common ly catled] which began in theyear 1737, 
" and ended in 1730. 

" When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thousht it proper, 
" for reasons specified in the Préface to their Miscella- 
" nies, to pubhsh such little pièces of tfaeirs as had ca- 
" sually got abroad, there was added to them the 'Trea, 
" tîse of the Bathos,' or the ' Art of sinkinç in Poetry. 
" It happened that, in one chapter of this pièce, the se- 
" veral- species of bad poets were ranged m classes, to 
■' which were prefixed almost ait the lettera of the at^ 
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" plubet (Um greatMt put of tkem ta randam) ; but 
" Micb wac tbe nunber af poeta eminmt in tliat art, 
" that Bome on« ot other took «very lettcr to hiauidf : 
" ail fell into 80 violent a fury, that, for balf a year or 
" itK>re,the common newRpapers (in moitof whicb they 
" had some propert^] as beins lured wrïters) were fiï- 
." led with tbe most abusive ials^Miod» and acurrîlitiea 
" tbey could possîbly devise; a liberty no waya to be 
" wondered at in thèse people, and in thoee papera, that, 
" formanjryaarsduring tbe uncontrouled licence of tbe 
" press, bad aapirfod ^moat ail the great cbaracton of 
" the âge; and tiiis with împunity, their own penona 
" and names being ntteiiy secret and obscure. 

" This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that be had now 
" •ome opportunity of doîng good, by detecting and 
" dragging into bgbt those common enemies of mait- 
" kind ; aince, to invalidate this univeraal slander, it 
" anfficed to ahew «bat contemptïble men were the au- 
•' thorg of it He wa» not without hopes that, by mani- 
" festing the dulness of those who had only malice to 
" recommend tbem, either tbe booksellera would not 
" find their account in employing tbem, or the mea 
" themselves, when discovered, want courage to pro- 
" ceed in so unlawful an occupation. TbJs it was that 
"gavebirth to tbeDKncùa/,' and be thought itan bap- 
" piness, that, liy tbe late flood of slander on himself, be 
" nad atquired auch a pecubar ri^t over their namea 
" u was necesiary to tb)8 design. 

" On the 12th of Marcb, 1729, at SL James's, that 
" poem was presented to tbe King and Queen (who 
" had before been pleased to read it) by tbe right bo- 
" nourable Sir Robert Walpole; and, aome dayi afler, 
" the wbole impression was taken and dispersed by ae- 
" veral noblemen and persons of the first distinction. 

" It ïs certainly a true observation, tbat no people 
" ire so impatient of censure as tfaose wbo aie the 
" greatest slanderers, nhich was wonderfully exempli- 
'• ëed on this occasion. On the day the book was firat 
" vended, a crowd of authors besieved the sbop ; en- 
" tteaties, advices, threata of law and battery, nay, crie* 
■' of treason, were ail employed to binder tbe coming 
" ont of tbe Dunciad ; on tbe other side, the bctokaeUers 
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" imd IiAwkera itMile as gteat eflbrU to procure tt. What 
- " could a Few poor uu^ors do against 80 great m ma» 
" jority 99 the publiek? Therewasno itoppiDga cor- 
" roit wîth a finger ; so out it came. 

" Many ladicroaa circumstances attetided it, The 
" ' Duncea' (ftw by thia name tbey were called) held 
" weekly clubs, ta consuH of hostilitieB against the bu- 
" thor : ohe wrote a Letter to a great minister, aasuriiig 
" him Mr. Pope was the greatest eneioy the govem- 
" ment had ; and another bought his ima^ in clay, to 
" exécute him in efligy ; with which sad sort of aatÎB&e- 
" tton the eentlemen were a little coinforted. 

" Some false éditions of the book havîng an owl in 
" tbeir frontiafMece, the true one, to diatinguish it, fîxed 
" in bis stead an aas laden with authors. Then another 
" Burreptitious one being printed with tbe aame asa, 
" tbe new édition in octavo returned for distinction ta 
" the owl a^un. Hence arase a g»at contest of book- 
" sellers against booksellets, and advertiaements against 
" advertisementa; some recommending the édition of 
" the owl, and others the édition of tbe asa ; by which 
" namea tbey came to be distinguiahed, to the great ho- 
" nour also of the gentlemen of tbe Danciad." 

Pope appeara by thia narrative to hâve contemplated 
hia victory over the " Dunces" with great exultation; 
and auch was hia delight in the tumult which he had 
raiaed, that for a while his natural senaibitity waa aus- 
pended, and be read reproachea and invectives witfaout 
émotion, considering them only as the neceaaary effects 
of that pain which he rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot bowever be concealed that, by hia onrn 
confeaaion, he waa the aggreasor ; for nobody bdieres 
that the lettera in the " Batlioa" were placed at rondotn; 
and it may be discovered that, wben he thinka himaelf 
concealed, he îndulgea the common vanïty of common 
men, and trinmpha in thoae diatinctiona wbich he had 
affected to démise. He ia prond that bis bopk waa pre- 
■ented to the King and Queen by the right honourable 
Sir Robert Walpole; he ia prond that tbey had read it 
befbre ; he ia proud that the editif»] was taken off by 
tbe noûlity and peraons of the first distinction. 
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The «dition of which he speaks was, 1 belteve, that 
vhich, by telling in the text the luunes, and in the notes 
tBe characters, of thow wboiu he hsd satiriaed, was made 
' intelligible and diverting. Tbe criticks hsd now decla- 
red their approbation of the plan, and the common read- 
or began tolike it without iear ; those who were stran- 
gers to petty literature, and therefore unable ta decy- 
pher initiais and blanks, had now names and persons 
Dixiught within their siew, and deli^hted in the visible 
effect of those ihafts of malice which they had bitherta 
oontemplated as ehot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh {H'ovocatian now given him, 
rmêwed the enmity which had for a. time been appea- 
aed by mutual civilities; and publisbed remaries, which 
he had till then auppresaed, upon Tht Râpe of the Lock, 
Many more grumbled iA secret, or ventea their resent- 
nient in the newspapere by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Bumet 
with " pious passion," pretended that bis moral charac- 
ter wa* injured, and for some time declared his resola- 
tion ta take vengeance with a Cudgel. But Pope appea- 
sed bim by changing " pious passion" to " cordial 
" friendahip ;" ana by a note in which he vehemently 
disclaims tbe malignity of meanJn^ iraputed to the first 
expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for the 
priae, expostulated with Pope in a manner so much su- 
perior to ail mean solicitatîon, that Pope was reduced 
to sneak and sbuffle, sometimes to deny, and sometimes 
to apologize : he first endeavours to wound, and ia then 
afraid to own that he meant a falow. 

The DuHciad, in the complète édition, is addressed 
toDr. Swift: of the notes, pai\t were wri^ten by Dr, 
Arbuthnot; and an apologetical Letter was preâsed, 
aigned by Cleland, but supposée) to hâve been written 
l^Pope. 

After this gênerai war upon bulness, he seema to 
bave indulged himscif awhile in trknquillity; but hie 
subséquent productions prove that he was not idle. He 
published (1731) a poeni on Tagte, in which he vei^ 
particularly and severely crititnsee the houae, the fumi* 
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tore, tbe gardM», and the ent«rtaininents, of Timon, a 
man of ^eat nealtb and little taste. By Timon be was 
nniversally supposed, snd by the Earl of Burlington, 
to whom the poem ia addreesed, was privately aaid, to 
mean the Duke of Chandos: a man perhaps too much 
delighteil with pomp and show, but of a temper kind 
and beneticent, and who had coDsequentty the voice of 
die publick in bi« favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore roised against the in- 
gratitude Bud treachery of Pope, who waa said to hâve 
been indebted to tbe patronage of Chandos for a présent 
of a thousand pounds, and who gained the opportunitj 
of insnlting him by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thouMnd pounda Pope publickly 
denied ; but fVora the reproach whicb the attack on a 
character m> amiable brought upon him he tried ail 
meane of eicaping. The name of Cleland waa again 
employed in an apologj by whicb no man waa satiafi- 
ed ; ood he was at last reduced to ahelter hia temeritf 
behind dissimulation, and mdeavour to make that dis- 
believed which he never had confidence openly to deoy. 
He wrote an ezculpatory letter tothe Dukej which wa» 
answered with great magnanimity, as by a man wbo ac- 
c^ted his excuK withont believing hia protèssîoDs. He 
aaid, that to hâve ridiculed his taste, or hîs buildings, 
had been an indiffèrent action in another man ; but that 
in Pope, after the reciprocBl kiotbiesa that had been e&- 
cbanged between them, it had been lésa eaaily excused. 

Pope, in oae of hia Lettera, complaining of the treat- 
ment whicb hia poem had fourni, " owns that such cri- 
" ticks can intîmidate him, nay almost persuade bim- to 
" Write no more, ï>hich ia a compliment tbis âge de- 
" serves." Th« man wbo thre^ens the world i» always 
ridiculous ; for die world can eosily go on without bim, 
uid in a short time will cesse to miss him. I havelieard 
of an ideot who used to revenge his vexations by lying 
ait night upon the'bridge. " There is aothing," s^rs 
javeiul, " that a man will not believe în his owd &■ 
" Tour." Pope had been flattered till he thought htm- 
KÏt one of the moving powers in the syatem of liÊB. 
Wh«t be talked of layittg àtytra hia pen, those who sat 
round him entreated and implored; and self-love did not 
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■nfièr him to suspect that they went avay and laugbed. 

ThefollowingyeardeririveabimofGay, aman whom 
he had known early, ana whoin he seemed to love with 
more tenderness than any other of hîa literary AJends. 
Pope was now forty-four years old ; an âge at whifJi 
the mind begins lèse easily to admit new confidence, 
and the wiU to grow le^a flexible; and wben, therefore, 
the departure of an old friend is veiy acutely felt. 

In tbe next year he lost his inother, not by an unez- 
pected death, for she had tasted to tbe âge of ninety- 
diree; but she did not die unlamented. The filial pi. 
ety of Pope was in the higbest degree amiable and ex- 
«nplary; hia parents had the happinesaof living till he 
was at the summit of poetical réputation, tîU he was at 
ease in bis fortune, and without a rival in bis fonie, 
and found no diminution of his respect or tendemess, 
Whatever was bis pride, ta them he was obedient; and 
whatever was bis irritability, to them he was gentle. 
Life bas, among îts soothing and quiet comfbrts, few 
tbings bettpr to give than«ucb a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life wbich seems to de- 
aerve some inquiry was a publication oflettersbetween 
him and many of his friends, which fàlling into the 
hande of Curll, a rapacîous bookseller of no good famé, 
were by him printed and sold. This volume contain- 
ing some letters from noblenien. Pope incited a prose, 
cution against him in the house of Lords for breach of 
privilège, and attended himself to stimulate the resent- 
inent of bis friends. Curll appeared at the bar, aad, 
knowing himself in no great danger, spoke of Pope 
witb very little révérence: " He has," said Curll, "a 
" knack at versifying, but in prose I tbink myself a 
" match for bim." When the orders of the House were 
ezamined, noneof tbera appeared tohavebeen in&ing. 
ed ; Curll went away triumphant, and Pope was left to 
BCek some other remedy. 

Curll's account Was, that one evenîng a man in a 
clergymah's gown, but with a lawyer's band, brou^t 
and offered to sale a number of printed volumes, which 
be found to be Pope's cpistolfiry correspondence ; that 
he aaked no narae^ and vras told none, but gave the 
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Îrice demanded, and thouffht himseif authorised to use 
is purchaae to liis own «avantage. 

That Curll gare a tme Sccount o( the transactîoD it 
is reisonable to belîevcj becauae no falsehood waa ever 
detected ; and when, aorae years aflerwards, I mentioa- 
ed it to Lintot, the son of Bern&rd, he declared bÎB opi- 
nion to be, that Pope knew better than any body eue 
bow Curll obtained the copies, becaùse another parcel 
was Bt the same time sent to hitnaelf, for which no price 
bad ever been demanded, bb he made known his reso- 
lution nat to pay a porter, and consequently not to deal 
wîth a nameless agent. 

Such eare haiI been taken to ntake them publick, 
that they were sent at once to two booksellers ; to Curll, 
wbo was likely to seize them as a prey ; and ta Lintot, 
who might be espected to give Pope information of the 
seeniîng injury. Lintot, I belîeve, did notbingj and 
Cnrll did what was experted. That to make them pub- 
lick was the only purpose may be reasonably supposed, 
because the niimbers oSered to sale by the private mee- 
sengera shewed that hope of gain could not bave been 
the motive of the impression. 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing hîs 
Letters, and not knowing how to do, wïthout imputa- 
tion of vanîty, what has in thia country been done very 
rarely, contrived ao appearance of compulsïon ; that, 
vfaen he could comptain that his letters were surrepti- 
tiously published, ne might decently and défensive!/ 
publish them himself. 

Pope's private correapondence, thus promulgated, 
fiUed the nation with praises of hia candour, tender- 
neM, and benevolence, the purity of his purposes, snd 
the fidelity <d bis friendship. There were some Letten 
which a verv good or a very wise nian would wish sup- 
pressed ; but, as they had been already eiposed, ît was 
impractîcable now to retract them. 

From the perusal of those Letters, Mr. Allan fîrst 
conceived the désire of knowing hiin ; and with so 
rauch SEeal did he cultivate the friendship which be had 
newlv fbrmed^that when Popetold bis purpose of vin- 
dicating his own property by a genuine édition, he of- 
fered to pay the cost. 
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TliU faowsTcr Pope did not accept ; but în time so- 
licited a tubscription for a quarto volume, whi^ ap- 
peared (1737) I believe, with sufficient ptoGt. In the 
Préface he tells, that his Letters were . reposited în 
friend'a library, said to be the.Egrl of Osfirfd's, and tbat 
tbe copy thence stolen was sent to the press. Tfae 
atory was doubtleas received wîth différent degrees of 
(^edît. It may be suspected that the Préface to Ac 
Miscellanîes was written to prépare tbe publiek far 
■uch an inciilent ; and, to strengthen this opinion, 
Jamea Wnrgdale, a painter, wbo wa« employed in clan- 
destine neftotiations, but whoee veracity was very 
doubtfu], declared that he was the njeasenger who car- 
ried, by Pope's direction, the bnoks to Curll. 

When tliey were thus publiahed sud avowed, as tbey 
had relation to récent facts and persons eitlier then liv- 
in); or nnt yet forgotten, tKey may be supposed to have 
fouixl readers ; but as tbe facts were minute, and the 
charactera, heing either .pTivate or literary, were Itttle 
knnwri ur littleregiirHed, they awnkened no popular 
kindness or resentmenti the boiik never became much 
the siibject of conversation ; same rend it as a contem- 
porary history, and some perhaps as a model of episto- 
fary languaj^e ; b>it those wlio read il did not talk of it. 
Not niuch tberefore was added hy it to famé or ensy ; 
nor do I ronember that it produced either publick 
praiije or publick censure. 

It bad however, in some degree, the recommenda- 
tion of novelty, Our language had few Letters, except 
those of statesmen. Howcl, indeed, about a century 
ago, published his letters, which arc commended l^ 
Morhoff, and which alone, of his faundred volumes, 
continue his memory. Loveday's Letters were printed 
only once ; those of Herbert and Suckliqg are hardty 
known. Mrs. Philipa's [^Orinda's3 are equally neg- 
lected. And those of Walsb seera writteo aa exer- 
cises, and were never sent to any tiving roistresa or 
friend. Pope's epistolary excellence bad an open field ; 
he had no English rival living or dead. 

Pope is seen in this collection as connected with tbe 
other contemporary wils, and certainly snffers no dis- 
grâce in tha comparison ; but it must be remembered, 
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that fa« had the power of fâvouring hîmgeli'; he mîght 
hav« originally had publicadon in bis mind, andfiave 
written with care, or faave afterwards Mlected those 
irhieh be bad most happily concelved, or moat diligent- 
ly laboured; and I know not wfaether there does not 
■ppear Bomething more etodied and artificifll in hia 
moductions than tbe reat, except one long Letter by 
Bolingbroke, composed witb tbe akill and industry of 
s profeMed autbor. It iaindeednoteasy todistinguîsh 
amctation from habit ; be tbnt bas once atudiouely fonn- 
ed a style rarely writea aftenrards wîth complète ease. 
Pope may be said to write alwaya whb bis réputation 
in nia head ; Swift, perhapS) lÎKe a man who remem- 
bered he was writing to Pope ; but Arfouthnot, like one 
-who lets thoughts drop from his pen as tbey riae into 
faÎB mind. 

Before tbeae Lettna appeared, he pnblished tbe first 
part of wbat fae persuadèd fairaaelf to think a syatem of 
Ëtbicks, under tbe title of An Ettay on Man ; which, 
if his Letterto Swift (of Sept. 14, 17*5) be rightly ex- 
l^aïned by the commentator, had been eight years un- 
der his considération, and of whiob be seems to bave 
desired tbe success vith great soUcitude. He had noir 
many open, and doubtless many secret enemiea. Tbe 
" DuQces" were yet smarting witb thè war; and the 
auperioritr which he publickly arrogated, disposed the 
worM to wish his humiliation. 

Ail this he knew, and againat ail tbis be provided. 
Hia own name, and that of his friend to vhom the 
work is inscribed, were in the first éditions careAilly 
BUppressed ; and tbe poem, being of a new kind, waa 
ascnbed to one or anotber, as favour determined or 
conjecture wandered: it waa given, says Warburton, 
to every tnan, except him only «ho could write it. 
Tboee who like only when tbey Uke the autbor, and 
who are under the doœînion of a name, condemned it ; 
and those admired if who are willing to acatter praise 
at random, whîch, wbile tt ia unai^ropriated, excitea 
no envy. Those friends of Pope that were trusted witb 
the secret went about lavishing honours on tbe new- 
bom poet, and hinting that Pope was never sa mucb 
in danger fitim any former riyal. 
Voi„ Vil. , G g 
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To thcœ authon whoni he had personaUy-ofiêodedy 
and to thoae wbose opinion tfae world considered as 
décisive, and whom he suspected of envy or malevo- 
lence, he sent bis essay as a présent before publicatioo, 
that they migbt defeat their own enmity by |H-aûet 
which they could not afterwards decently retract. 

With thèse précautions, 173S, waspublUhed thefirat 
put of the Ettay on Man. There had been for some 
time a report that Fope was busy upon a System of 
Morality ; but thia design was not diacovered in the 
new poem, which had a form and a titlc with which its 
' read^ were unacquaînted. Its réception was not uni- 
tona; some thoufht it a very împerfect pièce, though 
not without goodf lines. While the author wos un- 
known, some, as will always happen, favoured him as 
an adventurer, and some censured him as an intruder; 
but ail thought him above n^lect ; the sale increased, 
and éditions were multiplted. 

The subséquent éditions of the first Epistle exhibi- 
ted two memwable corrections. At first, the poet and 
bis fHend 



For which he wrote afterwards, 

A inigfat; naie, iat not mWiout a plan ! 

for, if there were no plan, it were in vain t< 
or to trace the maze. 

The otfaer altération was of thèse lines : 

And epite of pride, and in tJiy reann'i tpiU, 



but having afterwards discovered, or been «bewii, that 
the " truth" whîdi aubsisted " in spîte of reuen" 
could not be very " cletr," he substituted 

And qàtc of pride, i» irringreaton'i ipiU i 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mïnd be 
liable when it îa employed at once upon argument and 
poetry. 
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The second and third Epistlea vere publisbed ; snd 
Pope WM, I believe, more and more suspected of writ- 
ing them; at kst, in 1734, he avowed the fourth, and 
daimed the honour of a moral poet. 

In the conclusion it is sofficiently «cknowledged, 
that the doctrine of the Etsay on man was received 
from Bolingbroke, who îssaidto hâve ridiculed Pope, 
among thoae who enjoyed his confidence, as having 
adopted and advanced principles of which he did not 
perceive the conséquence, and as blîndly propagating 
opinions contrary to his own. That those communica- 
tions bad been consolîdated into a scheme regularly 
drawn, and delivered to Pope, from whom ït retumed 
only transformed from prose to verse, has been report- 
ed, but can hardly be tme. The Ëssay pUinly oppears 
the fabrick of a poet ; what Bolingbroke supplied could 
be oiily the first principles ; the order, illustration, and 
embemshmenta, mustallbe Pope's. 

Thèse principles ît is not my business to clear &om 
■ obsc'urity, dogmatism, or faUehood j but they were not 
immediately examined ; phitosophy and poetry hâve 
not oflen aie «une readers; and the Essay abounded 
in splendîd amplifications and sparkling sentences, 
which -were read and admired witD no great attention 
to thetr ultimate pUrpose ; ita flcnvera onught ihe eya, 
which did not see what the gay folioge concealed, and 
for a time flourished in the sunshine of universal appro- 
bation. So little was any evil tendency discovered, mat, 
as innocence is unsuspicious, raany read it for a manuat 
of piety. 

Its réputation soon invited a translator. It was £i%t 
tumed into French prose, and afterwards by Resnel in- 
to verse. Both translations fèll into the hands of Crou- 
eaz^, who first, when he had the version in prose, wrote 
a gênerai censure, and aflerwards reprinted Resnel's 
version, with partîcular remarks upon every paragraph. 

Crousat was a professor of Switeerland, eminent for 
his treatiae of Logick, and his " Examen de Pyrrho- 
" nisme ;" and, however little known or regarded hère, 
was no mean antagonhL His mind was one of those 
in which philosophy and piely are happily united. He 
WA> accustomed to argument and disquisition, and per< 
Gg8 
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hapa was grown too denrous of detectînç fiinlu ; bot 
hia intentions were always right, hia opiniona were so- 
lid, and hii religion pure. 

Hîs incessant vigilance for the promotion of pîety 
diaposeci him to look with distrust upon oll met^rfiy- 
sical Systems of Theology, and ail schemes of rirttie and 
happinesii purely rationalj and thereforeit waaaattong 
before be was persuadeil that the positiona of Pope, aa 
they terminated for the most part in natural religion, 
were întended to draw ma^înd away from révélation, 
and to represent the whole course of thinga as a neces- 
sar; concaténation of indissoluble fatalî^; anditiaun- 
deniable, that in many passages a religious eye m^ 
easily discover expressions not very favourable to nu^ 
rais or to liberty. 

About ttiis time Warburton be^n to tnoke his ap- 
pearance in the first ranks of learning, He was aman 
of vigorous facultîes, a mind fervid and véhément sup- 
plied by incessant and unlimited inquiry, witb wonder- 
ful extent and varîety of knowledge, which yet had not 
oppressed hia imagination nor clouded hia perspîcaci^. 
To every work he brougbt a memory fuU fraught, to- 
getber with a fàncy fertile of original combinatioDS, 
and at once eierted the powera of the scholar, the r^^ 
Boner, and the wit. But his knowlet^^ was too muUi- 
farïous to be always exact, and his pursoits too eager 
to be alwaya cautious. Hta abitities gave him ao 
haughty confidence, which he disdained te conceal or 
mo&fy; and his impatience ofoppoaltiDndispoged him 
to treat bis adversariea with such contemptuous supe- 
ricHÎty as made hia readers commonly hia enemies, aad 
excitéd againat the advocate the wiahea of «ome who 
iàvoured the cause. He seema to bave ad<q>ted tha Do- 
man Emperor'B détermination, oderinl dum meitiiml s he 
iiaed no allurements of gentle langwage, but wisbed to 
compel rather than persuade. ' 

His style is copions without aelection, uid fiiKÎUe 
widiout neatness; he took tbe wfnrda that prasoited 
theraselves ; bis action is covse and impare ; and hia 
■aitcncet «e unmeasured. 

He had, in the early fait of his life, pkued htmself 
witb the notice of infenor wîts, «id corre^tmideâ with 
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the enemiea of Pope. A LetUr was produced, when 
be had perhaps hïmsdf forgotten it, in which he tells 
Concanen, " Dryden, I observe, boirows for want of 
" leiaure, and Pope for want of genius ; Miiton out of 
" pride, and Addison out of modesty." And when Tbe- 
obàld published "Shakespeare," in opposition to Pope, 
the best notes were supplied by Warbutton. 

But the time was now corne when Warburton was 
to change his opinion ; and Pope was to find a defender 
in him who bad contributed ao niucb to tlie exaltation 
of his rival. 

The arri^ance of Warburton excited against him 
every artifice of oiTence, and therefore it roay be sup- 
posed tbat bis union with Pope was censured as hypo- 
critical inconstancy ; but surely to think differently, at 
dïiTerent dmes, of poetîcal ment, niay be easily allow- 
ed. Such opinions are often admitted, and dismissed, 
without DÎce eKami nation. Who is there that has net 
found reason for changing his mind about questions of 
greater importance ? 

Warburton, whatever was liis motive, undertook, 
without solicitntion, to rescue l'ope from the talons of 
Crousaz, by freeing hira from the imputation of favoitr- 
ïng fatality, or rejecting révélation ; and from month to 
montb continued a vindication of the Essay on Man, in 
the literary journal of that time called " The Repub- 
" lick of Letters." 

Pope, who.probably b^an to doubt the tendency of 
fais own work, was glad that the positions, of which he 
perceived himself not to know the full meaning, could 
by any mode of. interprétation be made to mean well, 
How mucli be was pleaeed with his gratuitous defender, 
tbe following Letter evidently shews; 

"SIR, April U, ITSa. 

" I hâve just received from Mr. R, two more of yoar 
" Letters. It is in tbe greatest hurry imaginable that 
" I Write this; but I cannot help thanking you in par- 
" ticular for your third Letter, which ia ao eKtremely 
" clear, abort, and fuU, that 1 think Mr. Cronsaz ought 
" never to bave another answer, and dewrvçd not Ht 
GgS 
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" good «n one. I on onir uy, you do faim too mueli 
" honour, and me too much ri^t, so odd as the ezprea- 
" don aeema ; for you luve mad« my aystem aa deor 
" as I ought to hâve done, and could no't. It ia indeed 
" tbe same systeni ss mine, but ÎUustrated with « ray 
" ofyour own, as they aay our natural body ia tbe «ame 
" BtiU when it is glorified. I am sure I like it better 
" than I did before, and so will every man else. I know 
" I meant just what you esplaïn ; but I did not ezplain 
" my own meaning so well as you. You understand 
" me as well as I do myself ; but you exprew me better 
" tlutn I could express myself. Pray accept the sin- 
"cerest acknowledgements. I cannot-but wish thbse 
" Lettera were put together in one Boolc, and intend 
" (with your leave) to procure a translation of part at 
" least, or of ail of them, into French ; but I shall not 
" proceedastep without your consent and opinion." &o. 

By diis fond and eager occeptance of an exculpatory 
comment. Pope testified that, whatever might be the 
seeming or real impart of the prineipks which be had 
received from Bolingbroke, he bail not intentîonally 
attacked religion ; and Bolingbroke, if he meant to niake 
bim, witbout fais own consent, an instrument of mis- 
chief, foum^him now engaged, with his eyes open, on 
the side of trutb. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed from Pcme 
his real opinions. He once discovered them to Mr. 
Hooke, who related them again to Pope, and was told 
by bim that he must bave mîstaken tbe meaning of 
what be heard ; and Bolingbroke, when Pope's uneasi- 
ness incited him to désire an exptanatîoii, declared that 
Hooke had misunderstood bim. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who bad drawn bis 
pupil from him ; and a little before Pope's death tbey 
Daa a dispute, from which they parted with mutual 



From this time Pope lived in the cloaest întimacy with 
his (ximmentator, and araply rewarded his kindness and 
his zeal; for he introducéd bim to Mr. Murray, l^ 
whosc interest he beeame preacher at Lincoln's Inn ; 
and ta Mr. Allen, who gave him his nièce and his est«te, 
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■nd by cotmquenoe a bîsboprick. When he died, be 
left him the property of his works ; & le^acy which raaj 
be leuonablj eitim&ted at four tbousand pounds. 

Pope's fondness for the Etsiuf on Man appeared by 
bis désire of iti popagation. Dobson, who had gained 
raputatioD by h» version of Prior's " Solomon," waa 
«mployed by him to tranilate it into Latîn verse, and 
WM for tbat purpose Bome time at Tvickenham ; but 
he left bis Work, whstever vas the reason, unfinïsbed, 
and, by-Benion's invitation, undertook the longer'tsak 
of " Patadifle lost." Pope tbeii desired his friend to 
find a scholar who should turn bis Essay into Latin 
prose ! but no such performance haa ever appeared. 

Pope lived at this time atnang the Great, wtth tbat ré- 
ception and respect to which nis worka entîtied him, 
and «faicb be hàd not impaîred by any private miacon- 
dact or factiouB partiality. Though Bolingbroke was 
bia friend, Walpole was not his enemy ; but treated him 
witb ao much caniideration, as, at bia requeat, to aolicit 
and obtain ftom the French Minister an abbey for Mr. 
Soathcot, whom heconaidered himaelf aa oblieed tore- 
mrd, by this exertion of his intereit, fâr the benefic 
wbicb he bad reraved fto^a his attendance in a long 
illnesB. 

It was said, that, when the Court was at Richmond. 
Queen Caroline had dectared her intention to visit him, 
This tnay hâve been only a careleBS effusion, thought on 
no more : the report of such notice, however, waa aoon 



any moutha ; and, if I do not tôrget or misappre- 

1 Savage's occount. Pope, pretending to décline 

It yet offered, len hi« house for a time, net. 



I fiHppose, fbr any other reason than lest he should be 
thought to Btay at home in expectation of an honour 
whicn would not be confflred. He was therefote an- 
gry at Swift, who représenta faim aa " refiising the 
" visita of a Queen," because be knew that what Jiad 
never been offered had never been refused. 

Besides the gênerai system of morality, iupposed to 
' be ccmtained in the Rêtay on Man, it was hia intention 
to Write distinct poems upon the différent duties or con- 
ditions of Liffe; one of which is the Epiatle to Lord 
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Bathurst (1733) Onthe Use of Rkhe», & pièce on wfaidi 
he declared great labour to nave been bestowed.* 

Into tbis poem some hints are historically thrown, 
«nd aome known charactera are introduced, with othen 
of which it is difficult to say hnw fàr they are real or 
fictîtîoas ; but the praise of Kyrl, tbe Man of RoaS) de- 
serves particular examïnation, nho, ailer a long aad 
pompoua enumeration of his public works and prirate 
charitics, is »aid to bave diffiiaed ail tfaose blessings &om 
^ve kundred a t/ear. Wondere are willingty told and 
willinglr heard. The truth is, that Kyrl was a man of 
known integrity and active benevolence, by whose »oli- 
citation the wealthy were peraoaded to pay (xtntribD- 
tîons ta hia charitable schemes ; thia influence he obtaiti- 
ed by an example of liberality exerted to the utmoBt ex- 
tent of bis power, and was thus enabled to gire more 
than he had. This account Mr. Victor received &om 
tbe Ministerof the place; and I havepreserved it, that 
the praiseofa good man, being made more crédible, 
may be more solid. Narrations of romantick and im- 
practicable virtue will be read with wondef, bat tbat 
which is unattainable is recommended in vain ; that 
goM may be endeavoured, it must be shewn to be pos- 
sible. 

This is the only pieco in which the anthor bas gîven 
a hînt of his religion, by ridiculing the ceremony of 
burning the pope, and by mentioning with some indljf- 
nation the inscription on the Monument. 

When this poem was first published, tbe dialogue, 
having no letters of direction, was perplexed and ob- 
acure. Pope seems ta hâve written with no veiy dis- 
tinct idea ; for he calls that an " Epistle to Bathurst" 
in which Bathurst is introduced as epeaking. 

He afterwards (1734) inscribed to I^rd Cobham bit 
*' Characters of Men," written with close attention ta 
tbe opérations of the mind and modifications of life. 
In this poem he bas endeavoured to establish and ex- 
emplify hia favourite tbeory of the r^ns Passion, by 
which be means an original direction of désire to some 
particular object; an innate aSèction, which gives aU 

•Spence. 
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«ctim a deteriDÏnate and invomble tettdencjr, axtà ope- 
rates upon tbe wbole lyatetn of lifè, eitber openly, or 
more «ecretly bjr the interrentianof lonie accidentai or 
■ubordinate propeniion. 

OCaaj' passion, thus innate and irrésistible, tbe ezis- 
tenoB inay reaaonably be doubted. Hiunan cbaractera 
tae by no meana constant ; men change by change of 
plftcs, of fortone, of ocquaintaoce ; ha who la at one 
timealoverofpleasure, il at another a lover of money. 
Thoae indaed wnoattain anyexcellence commonly spend 
life in one purauit; for excellence is oot often gained 
upon easier tenus. But to the particular species of ex- 
ceUence men are dtrected, not by «n ascendant planet 
or predominadiig humour, butby the first book which 
tbey read, some earl^ conversation which tbey heard, 
me same accident wbich exdted ardour and émulation. 

It must at leait be allowed that this ruUng Patiion, tin- 
tecedent to reason and observation, must Eave an object 
indepMMlent on human contrivance ; for tbere can be 
DO natoral deiîre of srtificial good. No man tberefore 
ean be bom, in the strict acceptation, a lover of money ; 
ibr fae may be bom where money does not exist : nor 
can be be bom; in s moral ssnte, a lovsr of bis countzy ; 
far aocietr, politically regulated, is a state contradiUm* 
^ithed nom a State of nature; and anv attention to that 
coalition of interestt wbich makes the happiness of a 
oountry ia possible only to those whom inquiry and re> 
flaclîoD bave enabled to comprehend îL 

Thîs doctrine is in itself pemicioue aa well as falae; 
ita tandency is to produce the betief of a kînd of moral 
predeatinaUcHi, or over>ruling principle wbich cannot 
se reaisted ; he that admita it is prepared to comidy 
vith everj désire Ihat cunice or opportuni^ thall ex- 
cite, and to flatter hinifeu tbat be aubmits only to the 
lawiîil dominion of Nature, in obeying the resisUeu au- 
thority of bii rulêna Patntm. 

Piqie bas formed bia theorr with so little skill, that, 
in the examples by which hc lUoetrate* and confinas it, 
he hu confounded passions, appetîtes, and habit*. 

To tbe " Cbuacters of Men," be added soon after. 
in an Epiade aupposed to bave been addressed to Mar- 
tba Smtnt, but which the lut édition hu taken &oni 
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ber, tbe " Characters of Womeii." This poem, whidi 
«as laboured with great diligence, and in the autbor"! . 
opinion with great sucoess, vas nï^lected at îte first 
publication, as the commentator supposes, becanse th« 
publick WBS informed, hy an adveitisetnent, that it con> 
tained no character draren from the Life; an assertion 
which Pope probably did not expect nor wish to bave 
been believed, and which he »oon gave fais readers m(- 
Ucient reason to distrust, by tetling thero in a note that 
the work vas imperfect, because partof his subjectivat 
Vice ioo higk to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was safe to 
display the Duchess oî Marlborough under the name (^ 
Attoiia ; and her character was inserted wïth no great 
faonour to the writer's gratitude. 

He publiahed from time to time (between 1730 and 
1740^ Imitations of difiérent poems of Horace, général- 
1y with his name, and once, as was auspected, wïthout 
it. What he was upon moral principles ashamed to 
own, he ought to bave suppressed. Of thèse pièces it 
îs uaeless to settle the dates, as they had seldom mucb 
relation to the times, and perhaps bad been long in hia 
faands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the andents are fa- 
ntiliarized, bj adapting their sentiments to modem tc^ 
picks, by making Horace say of Shakespeare wbat he 
originally said of Ennius, and accommodating bis sa- 
tires on Pantolabns and Nomentanus to the flatterera 
and prodigals of our own time, was first practiaed ia 
the reignof Chartes the Second by Oldhamand Rochea- 
ter ; at least I remember no instances more ancient. It 
is a kind of middle composition between translation and 
original design, which pleases wheu the thoughts ara 
uncxpectediy applicable, and tbe porallels luÂy. It 
•eems to hâve been Fope's favourite amusement; fiar 
> be bas carried it farther than anv former poet. 

He publîahed likewise a revival, in smoother num- 
bers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recomniended 
to him by the Duke of Shrewsbury and tbe Earl of 
Oxford. ïhey made no great impression on the pub- 
lick. Pope seems to bave known theîr imbedlity, add 
tberefore suppressed them while he was yet coatendinj 
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tu rise in réputation, but ventured them when he 
tbougfat theîr defidencies more likely to be imptited to 
Donne tban to htmielf. 

The Epistle of Dr. Arbuthnot, wfaich seems to be 
derived in îts first deai^ froin Boîleau's Address a ton 
Esprit, v/Kspublnhed in Juiuary, 1735, abouta month 
betbre the cieatb of him to whom it is inuribed. It is 
to be regretted, tbat either honour or pleaaure ahould 
bave been miaûd by Arbuthnat; s man estimable for 
bis learning, amiable for bis life, sud vénérable for bis 
piety. 

. Arbuthnot vsa a man of great compréhension, skil- 
fiil in hÏB profession, versed in tbe sciences, acquainted 
vith aoctent literature, and able to animate his masa of 
knowledge by a bright and active imagination ; a Bcbo- 
lar with great brilliance of vit; a wit, who, in the 
crowd of life, retaioed snd dîscavered a noble «rdour 
of relîgioua eeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the publick. 
He TÎndicates himsetf from censurée ; and with digni- 
ty, rstber than arrogance, enforces bis awn claims to 
kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are interwoven several paragraphe 
which hod E>een befare printed as s fragment, and 
among them the satirical lines upon Addison, of which 
the l^t couplet bat been twîce corrected. It was at 
first 



He was at this tirae at open war with Lord Hervey, 
who bad distinguished himself as a steady adhèrent to ■ 
the Mînistry ; and, belng ofTended with a contamptu- 
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oas anwver to one ot fait pampbleti,* had snmmoned 
Pulteney to a duel, Whether he or Pope niade the 
first sttack, perhaps, c&nnot now be easily known : he 
had written an invective against Pc^e, vliom he calls, 
" Hard aa thy heart, and as thy birtb ohacme;" and 
hinta tbat his fatber was a tuOier, To thia Pope wrote 
a reply in verse and prose ; the veraea are în thia 
poem; and the prose, though it was never sent, ia 
printed among his Letters, but to a cool reader of the 
IH^esent tàme exhibits nothing but tedioua maligniW. 

His last Satires of the gênerai kind were two Dia- 
logues, named, front the year in wbich they were pub- 
liâed, "Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-right," la 
thèse poems many are praised and many reproached. 
Pope ira* then entaneled in the opposition ; a foilower 
of Uie Prince of Wt3es, who dined at his house, and 
the friend of many who obstructed and censured the 
conduct of the Minutera. His polîtical partiality waa 
too plaînly sbewn : be forgot the prudence wîth which 
he passed, in bis earlier years, uninjured and unoKnd- 
ÎDg, through much more violent conflïcts of fàctitm. 

In the first Dialogue, having anopportunityof prus- 
■Dg Allen of Batb, he asked his leave to mention him 
as a man not îllustrioua by any merit of bis ancestora, 
and called him in his verses " low-bom Allen." Men 
are seldom satisfied with praise introduced or foltowed 
by any mention of defect. Allen seems not to hâve 
t^en anjr pleasore in bis epithet, which was «fterwards 
■oftened into " huKble Allen." 

In the second Dialogue be took some liberty with 
one of the Foxes, among others ; which Fox, in a reply 
to Lyttteton, took an opportunity of repaying, by re- 
proaching him witb the friendsbip of a lampooner, who 
scattered nis ink without fear or decency, and against 
whom be hoped the resentment of the X<egtsiatuFe 
would quickly be discharsed. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a anall poet, was 
summoned before the hotda for a poem calted '■ Mao- 
" ners," together with Dodsley his publisher. Whit^ 
head; who huag loose upon society, «culked and eac^ 

' Itilftled, " SaditioD and De&matîoii diaplayed." 
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ed ; bnt Dodsle;'! Bhop and fâmily made bis appear- 
ance neceesary. He was, however, Boon ditmiased; 
and the whole proceu ttss probablv intended rather 
to intimidate Pop* tlian '<> ponîah Wliitehead. 

Pope never afterwarda attempted to join tb« patriot 
wïth the poet, nor drew his pen upoti sUtesinen. Thot 
he dearâted from his attempts of reformation is impuU 
ed, by his cointnentator, ta his deapaîr of prevading 
over the corruption of the lime. He wu not likely ta 
bave been ever of opinion, that the dread of his «atîrc 
would countervail the love of power or of money ; be 
pleaaad himeelf wîth beiiig important and formidable, 
and gratifi«d soinetime* hii pnde, and sometimei his 
resentment; tîll at last he began to think he ihould be 
more safe, if be were lets biigy. 

The " Memoîrs of Scriblems," publiihed abolit tbis 
tïine, e^itend only to the firat book of a work projectiâ 
in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbothnot, who ueed to 
meet in the time of Queen Anne, and denoiuinatcd 
themselvGS the " Scribierus Club." Their piirpo»e 
«as to censure the abuies of leaxning by a nctîtioHB 
Life «f an infatuated Scholar. They vere dispersed; 
the design was nçver completed ; and Warhurton la- 
ments its niiscarrîage, as an event very disastrous to 
polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by thia spécimen, 
vhîch aeeins to be the production of Arbuthnot, wîth 
a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of rnore wîU 
not be mnch tamented ; for tne follies which the writer 
ridicules are so little practieed, that they are not known ; 
- nor can the satire ne understood but by the leamed: 
heraises phantoms of absurdity, and then drives tbem 
«way. He cures diseases that were never felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three great 
writers bas never obtsined any notice from mankind; 
it hss been little read, or when read, has been forgot- 
ten, aa no man cotild be wiser, better, or nierrier, bj 
lïmembering it. 

Tfae design cannot boast of iiiuch orieinality; for, 
betides its gênerai reserablance to Don Quixote, there 
will be fâiind in it particular imitatioi» of the.Historj 
ofMr. Ouffle. 
Vol. vu. H b 
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Swift Garrîed so mach af it into Irelrad as 9upi£c4 
him vith hinti for his Travela; and vith tfaoee thc 
world œight hâve been contented, thougb tbe ^eat \uà 
been auppreMed. 

Pope bad lought fbr imagei and sentimeDtB in a ré- 
gion not knowD to hâve been explored by many otber 
of the Engliah writen ; he had consulted tbe modem 
mitera of Latin poeti^, a class of authora whom BrâleaH 
endeavoured to bring into contempt, and who are too 
fenerally neglected. Pope, however, was not aakamed 
ot their acquaintance, nor ungrateful for the advantages 
vhich he niight bave derived from ît. A small sélection 
fium the ItaUans who wrote in Latin had been publia 
éd at London, about the latter end of the laat centnry, 
by a man* vho concealed hie naine, but whom hisPre* 
ftce fihews to hâve been well qnahéed for his underta- 
king. This collection Pope amplified by more than half, 
and (1740) pnblished it in two volumes, but injurîouBly 
omitted his pre^ecessor's préface. To thèse booka, 
which had nothing but the mère tcxt, no regard waa 
paid ; the authors jvere still neglected, and the ediu» 
irat neither preiaed nor censured. 

He diil not sink into idlenese; he had planned a 
work, which he considered as subséquent to his " Essay 
" on Mail," of which he haa given thîs account to Dr. 
Swift: 

" March 25, 1736. 

" If ever I wtite any more Epistlea in verBe, one of 
" them shall he addrewed to you. I bave long concerted 
" it, and begun it ; but I would make what bears your 
" name as nnisiied as my last work ought to be, that is 
" to say, more tîniehed than any of the resL The aub- 
" ject 18 large, and wîll dïvide into four Epistles, which 
" natuntUy follow the ' Easay on Man;' viz. 1. Of the 
" Eitent and Limits of human Reason and Science. 2. 
" A Viaw of the useful and therefore attatnable, and of 
"the unuBcful and therefore unattainable. Arts. 3. Of 
" the Nature, Ends, Application, and Use, of dilTerent 
" Capacîties. 4. Ofthe Use ofLcaniing, of the Science, 
•• at the World, and of Wit. It will concliide with a 

■ Atterbuty, afterwarda B 
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" salira against the Miaapplication of ail thece, eznn- 
" ^ified by Pictures, CharacterB, and Examples." 

Thia.work in itB full extent, being now afflicted vith 
8D asthma, and ânding the powen of life nadually de- 
dîning, he had na longer courage to undertake; but, 
frotn the materiali whicb he had pravided, he added, 
at Warburton;8 request, another book to the "Dunciad," 
of which the design is to ridicule such étudies aa are ei- 
tfaer hopelesa or ueeleBa, a» eîther pursue wbat is unat- 
tainable, or wha^ if it be attained, is of no use. 

When this book waa printed (ma) the laurel had 
been for some time upon the head of Cibber ; a man 
wbom it cannot be suppoged that Pope could regard 
witb much kindnesa or eateem, thougb in one of the i- 
mitatioDa of Horace he bas liberally enough praised the 
" CarelesB Huaband." In the " Dunciad," among other 
worthlesB scribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; who, in 
bis " Apology," complains of the great Poct's unkïnd- 
ness as more injurious, " because," asys he, '* I never 
" bave oSended him." 

It might hâve been expected that Pope should hâve 
been, in some degree, mollified by this aubmisaive gen- 
tleness, but no such conseauence appeared. Thougti he 
condescended to commena Cibber once, he mentioned 
him aflerwards contemptuDUsty in one of his satires, 
and agftin in his Epistîe to Arbuthnot ; and in the 
fourth book of the " Duncinil" attacked him with acrt- 
mony, to which the provocation is not easily discover- 
able. Perhaps he imagined that, in ridîculing the Lau- 
réate, he satiriied those by whom the laurel had, been 
given, and gratified that ambitious pétulance with 
whicb he afiected tA in suit the great. 

The severity ef tbis satire left Cibber no longer any 
patience. He had confidence enough in his own pow- 
ers b> believe that he could disturb the quiet of his ad- 
versary, and deubtlew did not want inatigators, who, 
without any care about the victory, desired to amuse 
thernselves by looking on the conteat. He therefore 
' gave tbe town a pamphlet, in which he déclares bis re- 
■olution from that time never to bear another blow with- 
out returning ït, and to tire out his adversary by persé- 
vérance, if he cannot conquer htm by strength. 
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The incessant and unappeasable nialignîty of Pops 
be imputN to a ver? distant cause. After the " Three 
" Hours afïer Marrïage" had been driven off tbe stage, 
by the ofience which the niunimy and crocodile gave 
the audience, whîle the exploded scène was jet tT&ih 
ia memory, it happened that Cibber played Bayes in 
the Rebeareal ; and, as ît had been usual to enliven the 
part by the mention of any récent theatrical tranaac- 
tiona, ne aaid, that he once thought to hâve introduced 
his lovers disguised in a Mummy and a Crocodile. 
" ThÏB," says he, " was received vith loud claps, 
" which indicated contempt of the play." Pope, who 
iras behind the scènes, meeting him as he left the stage, 
" attacked him," as he saya, " with ail the virulence of 
"a Wit out of his seneesj" to which he replied, that 
" he would take no other notice of what waa aaid by 
" 80 particular a man, than to déclare, that, as oîtea as 
" he played that part, he would repeat the aame pro- 
" vocation." • 

He shews hïs opinion to be, that Pope- was one of 
tlie authors of the play which he so zealously defended; 
and adds an idle story of Pope's behaviour at a tavem. 

The pamphlet was written with little power of 
thought or language, and, if suffered to remain without 
notice, would hâve been very soon forgotten. Pope 
had now been enougli acquainted with human life to 
know, if his passion had not been too powerful for his 
underatanding, that, from a contention like his with 
Cibber, .the world seeks nothing but diversion, wbich 
is given at the expense of the higher character. When 
Cibber lampooned Pope, curiosi^ was exctted; what 
Pope could say of Cibber nobody inquired, but in hope 
that Pope's asperity might betray hia pain and leasen nia 
dignity. 

He should therefore bave sufFered the pamphlet to 
llutter and dîe, without confessing that it stung him. 
The dishonour of being shewn as Cibber^ antagonist 
could never be compensated by the victory, Cibber 
had nothing to lose; when Pope had exhausted ail his 
malignity upon him, he would rise in the esteem both 
of his frien Js and his enemies. Silence only could hâve 
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nade hun dopicable; the blow which did not ^^ku 
to be felt would hâve been Btruck in vain. 

But Pope'a irascibility prevailed, and he resolved to 
t«ll the wDale EngH^h world that he was at war with 
Cibber; and, ta shew that he thought him iio common 
adversary, he prepared no common vengeance ; he pab* 
liahed a new édition of The Dunciad,' in which he de- 
graded Theobaldfromhiapainfulpre-eminence, anden- 
threned Cibber in his stesd. Unhappîly the two he- 
roes were of opposite characters, and Pope was unwil> 
ling to lose what he had aiready written ; he haa tliere- 
fore deprsved his poem by giving to Cibber Uie old 
books, the old pedantry, and the sluggish pertinacity 
of Theobald. 

Pope Wfts ignorant enough of his own interest, to 
make anothsr change, and introduced Oshome conten- 
ding- for the prize among the bookaellera. Osborne was 
a man cntirely destitute of shame, without aense of any 
disgrâce but that of poverty. He told me, when he was 
doing that which raised Pope's resèntment, that he 
shoiZd be put into TAe Dunctad; but he had the fate 
of " Cassandra." I gave nn crédit to his prédiction, 
tîll in tirae I saw it accompliahed. The shafts of satire 
were directed equally in vain against Cibber and Os- 
borne; being repelled by the impénétrable impudence 
of oDe, and deadened by the impassive didness of the 
other. Pope confessed his own pain by bisanger; but 
he gave no pain to those who had provoked him. He 
was able tonnrtnone but himself; by transferring the 
•ame ridicule from one to another, he reduced himself 
to the inaigniËcance of hia own magpie, who from bis 
cage csHs cuckold at a venture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement, repaid T/u 
Dunciad with another p3niphlet,t which. Pope said, 
" would be aa good as a doze of hartahom to him ;" but 
bis tongue and his heart were at variance. I hâve faeard 
Mr. Richardaon relate, that he attended his father, the 
painter, on a visit, when one of Cibber"» pamphlet) 
came into the hani^ of Pope, who said, " Thèse things 
" are niy diversion." They aat by him while he peru- 
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Mctit,aiHl«whiafiMtmM writhingwidtanguiah; mnd 
yoang Richardson said to hn father when the;;^ retumed, 
diat ne hoped to be preeerved from sucli dîverBÏan a» 
bad been that day the lot of Pope. 

Front this tîme, Rttàmg hie dieeaaee more opprearive, 
and hii vital powen gradusllf declîning, he no longer 
■traîned hia facultîes with any original coraposittoo, 
nor proposed any otber employaient for hia remaïnii^ 
Kfle tnan the revisal and correctioD of hia former worla ; 
in which he received advîce and aaaîstance frorn War- 
borton, wfaoïn he appeara ta faave truited and bonoured 
in the highest degree. 

He laid aaide his Epiek Poem, perhaps without nnch 
loM to mankind; far his hero was Brutuff the Trojan, 
who, according to a rîdiculoua fiction, established a co- 
lony in Britain. The subject therefore was of tbe tk- 
bulous âge ; the actors were a race upon whoni imagi- 
nation bas been exhausted, and attention wearied, and 
to vhom the mind wîU not eaaily be recalled, when it 
u tnrited in blank verse, which Pope had adopted wtth 
great imprudence, and, I tbinh, without due considéra- 
tion of the nature of otir language. The sketch is, at 
leaat in part, préaerved by Ruffhead ; by vhich ît ap- 
pears, that Pope was thoaghtless enough ta model the 
namea of his heroet with tenninations not conabteut 
with the time or country in which he places them. 

He lingered Uirough the next year, but perceived 
himself, as he expresses ît, " goinc down the hill." He 
had for at least nve years been afflîcted wîth an astbma, 
and other disorders, which his physicians were unable 
to relieve. Towards tbe end of his life he conaulted 
Dr. Tliomson, a man who had, by large promises, and 
free censures of tbe comraon practice <tf physich, for- 
eed liimself up into sitdden réputation. Thomson de~ 
elared his distemper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part 
»f the water by tincture of jalop : but confessed diat 
his belly did not subside. Thomaon had many enemiea, 
end Pope was persuaded to diamîss hîm. 

While he was yet capable of amusement and conver- 
sation, as he was one day sitting in the air with Lord 
Bolingbroke, and Lord Marchnaont, he saw hïs favcHi- 
rite Martha Blount at the bottom of the terrsce, and aak- 
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•d Lord BMnghrake to go and hntd h«r up. Boling- 
broke, not liking bis errand, crosied hîa legs and lat 
ati& ; but Lord Marchmont, who «as younger and leu 
Èaptious, vaited on the lady, who, when be caine ta 
her, aaked, " What, is ha not dead yet?" She is said 
ta bave neglected him irith •hameful uiikindttess, in 
the latter tioie of his dscay ; yet of the little which be 
hsd to leave ahe faad a very gmt part. Theîr acquaiii- 
tance began «uiy ; the Ufe of each waa pictured on the 
othei'e mind ; tbeir conversation therefore vas endear- 
iag, for when they mat, there wbs an immédiate coali- 
tion of congenial notions. Perhaps he considered her 
unwillingneSs to approach the chamber of aickness as 
female weakness, or human frailty; perhaps he wu 
conscioiu to himtelf of peevishness and impatience, or, 
though he was ofiended by her inattention, might yet 
Gonsider her merit as overbalancing her fault; and, if 
he had suiFered hia heart to be alienated from her, he 
eould bave foitnd nothing that might fill her place; 
he could hâve only shrunk within birnself ; it was too 
late ta transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In May, 1744, his death was approaching ;* on th« 
rixth, he was ait d«y delirioua, which he mentioned four 
days afterwards as a sufScient humiliation of the vanity 
of man : he afterwards complained of seeing thiaga as 
tbrough a curtain, and in false coloura, and une day, in 
the présence of Dodsley, aaked what ann it was that 
came out from the wail. He said that his greatest in- 
convenience was inabihty to think. 

Bolîngbroke sometîmea wept over him in thia atate 
of helplessdecay ; andbeing toldby Spence, that Pope, 
at the intermiasiMi of his deliriouaness, was always say-, 
ing something kind either of fais présent or absent 
friends, u)<t that hia humanity seemed to hâve survived 
his underttanding, answered, " It bas so !" and added, 
" I never in my life knew a man that had'so tender a 
" heart fer his particular friends, or more gênerai friend- 
" ship for mankind." At anotber time he said, " I 
" hâve known Pope tjiese thir^ years, and value my- 
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" tclf mon in hi* {nendahip than"— — Hii grirf tben 
■uppressed bis voice. 

Pope espressed undoubting coii6dence of s future 
■tate. Being asked by hÏB friend Mr. Hooke, a papist, 
wbether he woutd not die litce hia father and mather, 
and whether a priest sbould not be called ; be anewered, 
" I do not tliink it is essential, but it will be very rigfaf^ 
" and I thttnk jou for puttiog me in mind of it." 

lu the morning, afler the prieat had given him the 
laat eacraments, he saîd, " There is nothing that is m»- 
" ritorioua but virtue and fricndship, and îndeed friend- 
" Bfaip îtsetf is only a part of TÎrtue." 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of May, 
1744, ao placidly, that the attendants dîd not discem 
the exact time of hia expiration. He vaB buried at 
Twickenham, near bis father and mother, where a mo- 
nument bas heen erected to him hj bis commentator, 
the Biahop of Glouceater. 

He left the care of bis papen to bis esecutors ; firat 
to Lord Bolingbroke; and, if he should not be living, 
to the Earl of Marchmoot ; undoubtedly expecting tbem 
to be proud of the trust, and eager to extend bis famé. 
But let no man dream of influence beyond bis life. 
After a décent tirne, Dodsiey the bookseller went to 
solicit préférence as the pubiîsher, and was told that 
the parcel had not been yet inspected ; and, whatever 
was the reason, the world haB been disappointed of wbat 
was " reserved for the nextage." 

He lost, indeed, the favour of Bolingbroke, by a kind 
of poBthumous offeiice. Tlie political pamphlet, called 
" The Patriot King" had been put into his hands that 
he nrtight procure the impression of a vcry few copies, 
to be distributed, according to the author's direction, 
among lus friends^and Pope assured him that no more 
had been printed than wereallowed; but, sooa ait» 
bis death, the printer brought and resigned a complète 
édition of fifteen hundred copies, which Pope had or- 
dered him to print, and retain in secret He kept, as 
wasobserved, his engagement to Pchk, betterthan Pope 
had kept it to his friend; and notning was known of 
the transaction, till, upon the death of his employer, 
he thougbt himself obhged to deliver the books to the 
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right owner, «bo, witb gteut indignstion, maàa a firt 
in bis yard, and delivered tbe wbole impreasion to tbe 
flames. 

Hitberto notbing had been dona wbîdi was not na> 
tnrally dîctated by reaentment of violated faitb ; re- 
•entment more acrimonious, as the violator had lieen 
more loved or more trusted. But bere tbe anger mig^t 
hâve stopped ; the injury was privete; and there waa 
little danger front the example. 

Bolîngbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; bis 
thirat of vengeance incited hïm to .blast tbe memory of 
tbe man orer whom he had vept in bis last itruggles ; 
and be employcd Mallet, snotber frîend of Pope, to tell 
tbe taie to tbe puhlick witb ail its aggravations. War- 
burton, whoae beart waa warm witb hia legacy, and 
tender by the récent séparation, thought ît proper for 
him to interpose ; and undertook, not indeed to vindi- 
cate the action, for breach nf trust bai always aome- 
tbing criminal, but to extennate it by an apology. Hav- 
inç advanced what cannot be denled, that moral oblî- 

rty ïs made more or lésa excusable by the motivea 
t produce it, he inquires what evil purpose could 
bave indnced Pope te oreak hia promise. He could 
not delight fais vanîty by usupping the work, which, 
tbougb not sold in shops, had been sbewn to a number 
more tban anfflcient to préserve the atithor'a claîm ; he 
could not gratit^ bis avarice, for be could not aell bis 
plunder till Bohngbroke was dead ; and even then, if 
tbe eopy waa left to another, his fraud would be defeat- 
ed, and if left to btmeelf would be uselesa. 

Warburton tberefore supposes, witb greatappearance 
of reaion, that tbe îrregularity of his conduct proceed- 
ed whollyfrom his real for Bolingbroke, who migbt 
perhaps nave destroyed the pamphlet, which Pope 
thought it hia duty to préserve, even without ïts author'a 
approbation. To thia apology an anewer was written 
in " A Letter to the tnoat impudent Man living." 

He brought aome reproach upon bis ownmemoiy 
by tbe pétulant and contemptuous mention made in hia 
wîll of Mr. Allen, and an aâècted repayment of hii ■ 
benefactiotts. Mrs. Blouut, as the known iViend and 
favoorite of Pope, had been invited to the houae of AU 
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len, where sfae comported heraelf with such indécent 
uTogance, titat she parted from Mn. Allen îa s state 
of irreconcileable ilisltke, and the door was for ever bar- 
red againat her. Tfais escluBion ahe reunted with m 
much bitterneu as to refuse any legacy from Pope, uQi 
less he teft the world with a disavowal of obligation to 
Allen. Havîng been long under her dominion, noir 
tottering in the décline of life, and uosble to resist the 
violence of her temper, or perhaps with the préjudice 
of a lover, persuaded that ahe had snfTered itnproper 
treatment, he complied with her demand, and polluted 
hia wiU with female resentment. Allen accepted the 
legacy, which he gave to the Hospital at Bath, observ- 
ing tnat Pope was always a bad a' 



THE personof Pope iswellknown not to havebeeo 
formed by the niceet model, He hu, in hii acimunt of 
the " Little Club," corapared himaelf to a spider, and bj 
■nother is described as protubérant behind and before. 
He îa said to hâve been beautiful in his infancy ; but be 
waa of a conititution originally feeble and weak ; and, 
as bodiea of a tender frame are easily distorted, bis de* 
formîty was probably in part the eSetA of hîs applïc^ 
tion. His stature was so low, that, to bring him to a 
level with common tables, it was necessary to raise hîi - 
>eat. But his face was not displeasing, and hia eyes 
were anîraated and vivid. 

By natural deforniity, or acxidental distortion, his vi- 
ta] functions were so much disordered, that his life was 
a " long disease." Hia most fréquent assailment wa* 
the headach, which he used to relieve by inbaling the 
ateam of coSee, which he very frequently requîred. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty pecu- 
liarities was communicatedbya female domestickof the 
Eai'l of Oxford, who knew him perhaps after the naid- 
dle of life. He ivas then so weak as to stand in perpe* 
tuât need of female attendance; extremely sensible of 
cold, so that he wore a kind of fur doublet, under a 
ehirt of a yery coarae warm linen with fine sleeves. 
When he rose, he was invested in bodice made of sCiS' 
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•anva«8, being «carcelj' able to hold himeelf erect till 
they irere laced, and hetbenputon a âaniiel waùtcoat. 
On« aide vras coDtracted. Hia legs wer« go tHender, 
tbftt he enlarged their bulk widi Ûaee pair of atockiogg, 
which vere drawn on and off by the maid ; for he waa 
not able to dreas or undress himMlf, and neither went 
to bed nor rose without help. His weaknesa made it 
very difficult for him to be clean. 

Hîe haïr had fallen almost ail away ; and he used to 
dme aoinetimes with Lord Oxford, privatety, in a vel- 
Tet cap. Hi» dresa of ceremony waa blaclc, wîth a tie- 
vig, and a little BWord. 

The indulgence and accommodation vhich bis sick- 
nesa required had tausht him ail the unpleasing and un-. 
social qualities of a videtudinary man. He expected that 
every uiing should give way to hîa ease or humour ; as 
a chtid, whose parents vill not hear her crj, haa an un* 
resiated dominion in tbe nursery. 

Cett que l'enfant toujours ett homme, 
Ceit que rhomme e*l loujour» enfant. 

When he vanted ta sleep he " nodded in coœ^ny •" 
and once slumbered at his own table vhile the Prince 
of Wales WB» talkîng of poctry. 

The réputation which his friendship gave procured 
bim many inritations ; but he w«g s very troublesome 
inmate. He brought no servant, and had so many 
MJiRts, that a numerous attendance was scarcely able 
to supply them. Wherever he was, he tefl no room for 
anotber, because he exacted the attention, and emplirped 
tbe activity of the whole family. His errands were so 
Arquent and frivolous, that the footmen in time avoid- 
ed and neglected him ; and the Ëarl of Oxford diichar- 
ged some of the servants for their resolute refusai of his 
meMages. The maids, when they had neglected their 
business, alleged that they had been eraployed by Mr. 
Pope. One of bis constant demanda was of colTee m the 
ni^t, and to the woman that waited on him in hia 
cbamber he was very burthensome ; but lie was carefui 
to recompense her want of aleep; and Lord Oxford'a 
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serrant decbued, that in the houae where her buainew 
vas to answer bis cal), she would not ask for wages. 

He bad snotber fault eaeWy incident to tbose wfao, 
Bufferinj^ much pain, thiDk tbemaelves entitted to what- 
ever pleasures tney can snatch. He was too indulgent 
to bis appetîte : he loved méat bigbly seasoned and of 
atrong taste ; and, at the întervaiB of the table anmsed 
hima^f with biscuits and diy conaervea. If he ait 
down to a rariety of disbea, he would oppress bis ato- 
mach with repletion ; and, tbougb be seemed angnr 
«ben a dram was offered bim, did not forbear todnnk 
it. His friends, who knew the avenues to bia beart, 
pampered him witb présenta of luxuiy, which be dtd 
not auffêr to atand neglected. Tbe daatb of great men 
ÏB not alwaya proportioned to tbe lustre of their livea, 
Hannibal, eays Juvenal, did not pert«b by the jave- 
lin or the Bwordj the slaughtera of Canme were Te- 
venged by a ring. Tbe death of Pope was împuted bj 
Bome of nia friends to a sïlver saucepan, in wbich it 
waB bia delight to beat potted latnpreys. 

That he loved too well to est is certain ; but that 
bis serisuality shortened bia life wi]] not be bastily con- 
duded, when it îb remembered that a cwifiirmation ao 
irregular laated six and HAy years, notwitbatandii^ 
snch pertînacious diligence of atudy and méditation. 

In ail bia incercourse witb mankitid, he had great de- 
light in artifice, and endeavoured to attain ail hîs pur- 
poses by indirect and unsuspected metboda. " He hard- 
" ly drank tea without a atratagem." If, at tbe houae 
of bis friends, he wanted any accommodation, be waa 
not willing to ask tbr it in plain terme, but would men- 
tion it remotely a» aometbing convenient; thou^, when 
it was procured, be soon made it appear forwhose eake 
it had been recommended. Thua he teased Lord Or^ 
rery dll he obtained a screen. He practiaed bis arts on 
aucb Bmall occaaiona, that Lady Bolîngbroke uaed ta 
say, in a French phrase, that, " he played the p<Jiti- 
" cian about'cabbagea and tumips." His unjiiatifiable 
impresaion of " The Patriot King," as it can be iroputed 
to no particular mOtive, must bave proceeded froin fais 
gênerai habit of secresy and cunning : he caogfat an «p- 
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Mrtunity of a ri^ tàA, and pleasaï htntself widi tbe 
ihongbt of outwitting Bolïngbroke. 
, In faniiliar or coovivial converaati*n, it doM^not ap^ 
pmr tbat he excelled. He may be said to hâve rcseni'- 
bled Dryden, as b^ng not ane that was distinguîslied by 
viracity in company. It îa remarkable, thiH: so near 
iÔB Mme, 8o maai should be known of wbat be bas yttit- 
ten, and so little of wbat he bas satd : traditional me' 
mory reUins no salliea of raillery, nor aentenoès of ob- 
servation : nothing either pointed or solid, ëither wbe 
or merry. One apopthegm only sUnds uptm record. 
When an objection, raiKed against bia inscription for 
Shakespeare, was <^^ded by the antbority of " Pa- 
" trick," he repHed— " borreaco referons" — tbat " be 
" would allow the publish^' of a Dîctionary to keow 
" the meaning of a single Word, but not of two noi<dB 
" put tc^ther." 



He ws» tretfui and easily dinaleased, and allowed 
limself to be capriciously resentfu). He would some^ 
finies lesve Lord Oitfard silently, no one could tell wby,. 



and was to be courted back by more tetters and n 
ge« than tbe footmen were willing to carry. The table* 
was indeed infeeted by Lady Mary W(H<tIey, who wa» 
the iriend of Lady Oxford, and wbo, knowing hig pee- 
vishnesE, could by no entreaties b^ restrained fram con- 
tradicting him, till their disputes were shaipened ttf 
sucb aiperity, that one or the other quitted thé house. 

He sometimes condeacended to be jocular with ser- 
vants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, eithcr of otbera 
or bis own, was he ever seen ezcited to laugbter. 

Of his domestick character, frugality was a part emi- 
nently remarkable. Having determtned not to be dé- 
pendent, be determined not to be in want, and tberefbre 
wisely and magnanimously rejected ail temptations to 
expmse unauitable to bis fortune. Thîs generd care 
nkUBt be universally ap^wored; but it sometimes ap- 
paared in petty artifices of parsimony, such as the pmc- 
tice of wnting his compositions on the back of letters, 
as may be seen ïn the remaining copy of the Iliad, by 
which perbqM in five years five shillings were sared ; 
or in 8 niggardly réception of his âienda, and.8canti> 
ness of entertainment, as, when he had two gumts i« 
Vol. VII. I i 
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hiS'booM, he voold ut at snpper a dogle pint opt» 
the table ; and, baving hirnself taken two «mail glassea, 
wouM retire, and sa^ , " Gentlemen, I leave yon to yolir 
" irinc." Yet be tells his (nettds, that " he bas b heart 
" for ail, a bouse for ail, and, wbatever they may thinlt, 
" a fortune for ail." 

He sometimes, bowever, naade a iplendid dinner, 
and i» said to bave w&nted,no put of tbe skill or élé- 
gance whicb 8uch perfonnances require. Tbat tbis mag* 
nificeQce ahould be often displayeti, that obstinate pru- 
denoe witb vhich be condnctéd his affiùrs would n«t 
permit; for bis revenue, certain and casual, aoiountcd 
only to about eîgbt hundred pounds a. year, of wbich 
however hededuea himself able toassîgn one hundred 
to cfaarity. 

Of this fortune, whicb, as it arose firom pubHck ap- 
probation, waa very bonourably obtained, bis imagina- 
tion aeems to bave been to« full ; It would be hanl to 
find K man, h> well entilled to notice by bis wit, that 
' ever dclighted bo much in talkîng of his money. In 
his Letters and in bis Poems, bîs garden and his grot- 
to, his quincunx and bis vines, or some hints of his opu- 
lence, are always to be found. Tbe fireat topick of his 
ridicule ia poverty; the crimes witb whicb he reprouches 
his antagonists are tbeir debts, their habitation in tbe 
Mint, and tbeir want of a dinner. He seems to be 
of an opinion not very uncommon in tbe world, that to 
want monn is to want every thing. 

Nexttothe pleasure of contemplatinghisposseBStons, 
seems to be that of enumerating ihe men of bigh rank 
witb whom be waa acquainted, and whose notice he 
loudly proclaims not to bave been obtained by any 
practices of meanness or servility ; a boast which was 
never denied to be true, and ta which very few poets 
bave ever aspired. Pope never set his genius to sale, 
be nerer fiattered those whom be did not love, or praised 
tbote whom he did not esteem. Savage however re- 
marked, tbat be begun a little to relax his dignity wben 
be wrote a disticb for his " Highness's dog." 

His admiration of the Great seems to bave increased 
in the advance of lifc. He passed over peers and statei- 
joen ta înscribe his Iliad to Congreve, witb a magna- 
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nîmîty of which tb« pnuM had been complète, had hîs 
iViend'a virtue been equal to hîs wit. Why he was cho- 
sen for so great an honour, it is not now possible to 
know; there ia no trace in literary hietory of any par- 
ttcular intimacy between thetn. The tiame of Congreve 
appears in tbe Letters among thoie of hta other ftienda, 
but without any observable distinction or conséquence. 

To his latter works, however, he took care to annex 
names dignified with titles, but was not very happy in 
his choice: for, except Lord Bathurst, none of bis no- 
ble frieuds were sucîi as that a good man would wish 
to hâve bis intimacy with them known to posterity; 
he can dérive little honour frora tbe notice of Cobbam, 
Burlington, or Bolingbroke, 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made from 
his Letters, an opinion too favoiirable cannot easily be 
formed; theyexhibit a perpétuai and uncloudëd cfTul- 
ffence of gênerai benevolence and particular fondness. 
There is nothing but liberality, gratitude, constancy, 
and tenderness. It bas been so long said as to be com- 
monly believed, that the true characters of men may 
be found in their Letters, and that he who writes to his 
Ifriend lays bis heart open before him. But tbe trutfa 
is, that such were the simple friendships of the " Gol- 
" den Age," and are now the friendships onlyof cbil- 
âren. Very few can boast of hearts which they dare 
lay open to themselves, and of which, by whatever ac- 
cident exposed, they do not shun a distinct and con- 
tinued view ; and, certainly, what we hide from our» 
•elvea we do not shew to our friends. There ts, îndeed, 
no transaction which offers atronger temptations to fàl- 
lacy and sophistication than epislfilary intercourse. !n 
the eagernets of conversation the first émotions of the 
mind oden burst oui before they are considered ; in tbe 
tumult of business, intetest and passion bave their gen- 
uine efiêct; but a friendly Letter is a calm and delibe- 
rate performance in the cool of leisure, in the stîUneaa 
tff Bolitude, and surely no man sits down to depreciats 
by design his own character. 

Friendabip bas no tendenqr to secure veracity ; for 

by whomcan a man so much wish to be thought bet> 

ter tban be is, as by him wbose kindness he desires to 

Ii!3 
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C'a or kcep I Even in writing to tbe world there i> 
I constmnt ; the author is not coDironted with hïs 
reader, and takes hû chance of approbation among the 
différent disposîtionB of mai^kind ; but a Letter i( ad- 
dresBed to a single tnind, of which the préjudices and 
partialities are known; and muât therefbre please, îf 
not by favouring tbem, hy forbearing to oppose tbem. 

To charge those favourable représentations, which 
men giv e of their own minds, with the guilt of hrpo- 
criticfll falsehood, would ahew more severity than 
koowledge. The writer cominonlj believea hiniself. 
Almost every man's tboughta, while they are gênerai, 
are rigbt ; and moat bearts are pure wfade teinptatioD 
îs away. It is easy to awaken générons sentiments in 
privBCy ; to deapise deatb when there ia no danger ; to 
glow with henevolence when there is nothing ta be 
given. While such ideas are formed, they are ^t; 
and self-love doea not suspect the gleam of virtue to be 
tfae naeteor of fancy. 

If the letters of Pope are considered merely as com- 
positions, they seem to be premeditated and artifidaL 
It il one thing to write, because there is sametbïng 
vhîcb the tnind wishes to dîsobarge; and another, to 
aoUcit the imagination, because ceremony or vanity re- 

Îuire Bomething tobewritten. Pope confesses bis early 
letters to be vitiated widi affectation and ambition : to 
know wfaether he disentangted hirnself itom thèse per- 
verters of epistolary int^rity, bis bocdc and bia life 
Biust be set m comparison.' 

One of his favourite topicks is contempt of his own 
poetry. For diis, tf it haa been real, he wouM deserve 
no commendation ; and in tfais he was certainly not 
■incere, for his high value of himself was sufficientlj 
observed; and of what could he be proud but of hu 
poetry P He writes, he says, when " he haa just no- 
" thing else to do ;" yet Swift complains that he was 
never at leisure for conversation, because fae had " al- 
ways some poetical scheme in his head." It was punc- 
toally required that his wridng-bos should be eet upon 
his bed before he rose; and Lord Oxford'a domestic 
related, that, in the dreadful winter of Forty, she was 
caQed ùom her bed by him foui limes in one night, to 
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nipply Mm VTÎtb pcper, leat he should lose a thaugliL 

He pretendi inaensibility to censare and criticism, 
though it vas obeerved by ail who knew htm that every 
pamphlet diaturbed his quiet, and that his extrême im- 
tability laid him oyea to perpétuai vexation^ but he 
wished to despise his criticka, and therefore hoped that 
he did despise tbem. 

As he happened to live in two reigna wlten the Court 
paid little attention ta poetry, he nuraed in his mind a 
foolish disesteem ot Kings, and proclsitna that " he 
" never aeea Courts." Yet a little regard shewn him 
by the Prince of Wales melted hia obduracy ; and he 
faad not much to aay when he was atJced by his Royal 
Highneas, " How he could love a Prince wbile he dia- 
" liked Kings ?" 

He very trequently profesaes contempt of the world, 
and . représenta himaetf as looking on muiktnd, aoiae- 
times with gay indifférence, as on einmets of a hillock, 
below his aerious attention, and sometimea with glooiny 
indignation, as ou monsters more worthy of hatred tban 
of pity. Thèse were dispositions apparently counter- 
feited. How could he despise those whom he lived by 
pleasing, and on whose approbation his esteem of bim- 
selfwas Buperatructed ? Why should he hâte those to 
whose favour he owed his honour and hieease? Of 
tbings that terminate in buman life, the world is the 
proper judge ; to despise its sentence, if ît were pos- 
sible, i3"not juat; and if ït were just, ia not possible. 
Pope was far enougb trorn this unreasonable temper: 
he waa sufficiently a fool to Famé, and hia fault was, 
that he pretended to neglect it. His levity and his sul» 
lenneas were only in bis-Letters; he pasaed througb 
common life, sometimes vexed, and sometimes pleased, 
with the natural émotions of common mra. 

His acorn of the Great il repeated too often to be 
real; qo man thinka much of that which he deapisea; 
and as falsehood is alway^ in danger of inconsîetency, 
he makes tt bîs boast at anotber time that he lives among 

It is évident that bîs own importance swells often in 

bis mind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks of 

the PoatK)ffice should know his secrets ; he haa many 

Ïi3 
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cDemiei ; he oonsiden himsdf m rairoanâeé by ma- 
veraal jesloiujr ; " after many deatha, and maoy dis- 
" penions, two or three of ua," raya he, " ma; Mill be 
" brougbt together, not to plot, but ta divert ouraelves, 
" and the world too, if it pleases;" and the; can live ' 
ti^^rther, and " ahew whs.t nienda witi may be, in spite 
" of ail the fools in the world." AU thîa while it was 
likely that the clerka dîd not know hîs hand ; he cer- 
taînly hod no tnore enemiea than a publick obaracter 
like hÏB inevitably excites ; and with what degree of 
JHendship the wits might live, very few were so mudi 
fimla aa everto inquiie. 

Some part of tnia pretended discontent be leanied 
iVotn Swift, and expresses it, I think, most &equently 
in bis correspondence with him. Swift'a rceentment 
was unreasonabte, bot it was sincère ; Pope's was the 
inere mimickry of his friend, a fictitious part whicb be 
began to play before it became him. When he waa 
only tweDtV'five years old, he related that " a glut of 
" Btudy and retiremeut had thrown him on the world," 
and tbat there was danger lest " a glut of the world 
*■ ahould tbrow him back upon Btudy and retîrement.'' 
To this Swift answered with great propriety, tbat Pope 
had not yet acted or guffered enongh in the world to hâve 
become weary of it. And, indeed, it aiust hâve been 
some very powerfiil reason that can drive bsck to soli- 
tude him who bas once enjoyed the pleasurcB of Society. 
In the letters both of Swift and Pope there appears 
euch narrowneas of mînd, as makes them insensible of 
any excellence that bas not some affinity with theîr own, 
and confines their estcem and approbation to so small a 
number, that whoever should form his opinion of the âge 
from their représentation, would suppose them to bave 
lived amidst ignorance and barbarity, unsble to find â- 
mong their contemporariea either virtue or intelligence, 
and persecuted by Uiose that could not understand them. 
When Pope murmura at the world, when he profes- 
ses contempt of famé, when he speaks of riches and 
poverty, of aucceas and disappointment, with négligent 
indifférence, he certainly does not express his habituai 
and aettled aentiments, but either wilniUy disguiaes bia 
9Wn character, or, what is more likely, invests himsdf 
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irith temporaty qaalitîea, and aallîei out in the coloun 
df tfae présent moment. His hopes and fean, his jovi 
and MrrowB, acted strongly upon hia mind; aud, if he 
differed from othera, it was not by careleainess ; he woc 
irritable and resenlful ; his malignity to Philipt, whom 
he fcad ûnt made ridiculous, and then hated for bein^ 
xa^fj, continned too long. Of his vain desîre to make 
Bentley coatemptible, I never heard an^ adéquate rea- 
aon. He wai sometimes wanton in fais attacks; and 
before Chandos, Lady Wortley, and Hill, was mean in 
bia retreat. 

' the virtues which aeem to hâve had most of fais affec- 
tion were liberality and fidelity of friendship, in which 
it does not appear that he waa other than ne describea 
himself. His fortune did not suffer hia charity to be 
splendid and conspicuoua ; but he aasîated Dodsley with 
a hundred poands, that he might open a shop; and of 
the subscription of forty pounds a year that he roiaed 
for Savage, twenty were paid by hirnself. He was sc- 
cused of lovinj^ money; but fais love was eagerneas to 
gain, not solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendahip he was zealous and con- 
stant ; hta early maturtty of mind commanly united faim 
with men elder than himself, and therefore,' with out at- 
taining any considérable length of life, he saw many 
companiona of his youth sink into the grave; but it does 
not appear that he lost a aingle frïend by coidnesa or 
by injury ; those wtio loved hira once, continued theîr 
Inndnesa. His ungrateful mention of Allen in hia will 
was the ellèct of hîs adhérence to one wbom he had 
known much longer, and wbom be naturally loved with 

£ ester fondness. His violation of the trust rqpeaed in 
m by Bolingbroke could bave no motive inconsistent 
vîth the warmest affection ; he either thought the ac- 
tion Bo near to indiffèrent that he forgot it, or ao lauda- 
ble that he expected his friend to approve iL 

It waa reported, with atich conndence as almost to 
enforce belief, that in the papers intrusted to his execu- 
tors was tbund a defamator/ Life of Swift, which he 
bsd prepared aa an inatrument of vengeance, to be us^ 
if an^ provocation should ever be given. Abont thia I 
inquired of tbe Earl of Mardimont, whe sssured me 
that no such pièce was among hia renuîiiB. 
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a8è popB. 

The religion in which be lived and died waa that of 
the Church of Rome, to which in bis correepondencf 
with Racine fac professes hirnself a sincère adhèrent. 
That he was not scrupulousl; pioua in some part of hii 
lifc, U known by niany idle and indécent application! 
of sentences taken from the scriptures ; a moile of Taer- 
riment which a good man dreads for its profanenees, 
and a witty man disdains for its easiness and vulgarity. 
But to whatever levities he has been betrayed, ît does 
not appear that his principles were ever corrupted, or 
that he ever lost hia belietof Révélation. The positions 
which he transmitted from Bolingbroke he seema not 
to bave understood, and was pleaaed with an interpré- 
tation that niade them ortbodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and ao bttle mo- 
dération, would naturally bave ail hts delinquencies o1>< 
served and aggrarated : those who could not deuy that 
he was excellent, would rejoice to find that he was not 
perfect. 

Perbaps it may be imputed to the unwillingness with 
which the same man is allowed to poasess many ad- 
yantages, that hts learning has been depreciated. He 
certainly was, in his early life, a man of great literanr 
curiosity; and, when he wrote his " Essay on Criti- 
" cism," had, for bis âge, a very wide acquaintauce 
with books. When he entered into the living world, 
jt seems to hâve happened to bim as to many others, 
that he was less attentive to dead master* ; he studied 
In the academy of Faracelsus, and made the universe 
his favourite volume. He gathered his notions iresh 
from reality, not from the copies of authors, but th« 
originals of nature. Yet there ia no reason to believe 
that literature ever lost bis esteem ; he olways profes* 
sed to love reading ; and Dobson, who apent some time 
at his house translating his " Esaay on Man," when I 
asked him wbat learning he found hîm to poisess, an- 
Bwered, " More than I expected." Hîs fréquent ré- 
férences to histo^, hia allusions to rarious kinds of 
knowledge, and his images seleCted from art and nature, 
with his ol»ervations on the opérations of the mind and 
the modes of life, shew an intelligence perpetually on 
- the wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to 
pursue luiowledge, and attentive to retain it, 
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From diis curioaity aroee the désire of travelling, to 
which he alludes in his verses to Jervas, and wbich, 
though he never found an opportunity to gratify it, did 
not leave him till hi^ life declined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent and fun- 
damental principle was good sensé, a prompt and intui- 
tive perception of consonance and propriety. He saw 
. immediatety. of his own conceptions, what was to be 
chosen, and what to be rejected; and, in the works of 
others, wbat vas to be shunned, and what was to be 
copied. 

But good sensé alone is a sedate and quiescent qua- 
lity, wnich managea its possessions well, but does not 
încreose them ; ït collecta few materials for its owtl 
opérations, and préserves safety, but never gains supre- 
macy. Pope had lïtcewîse genius ; a inind active, am- 
bitious, and adventurous, always investigating, alwayt 
aspirine; ïn its widest searches still longîng to go for. 
ward, in its higbest flights still wishing to be higher; 
always imagining aomething greater tban ît knows, al- 
ways endeavouring more than it can do. 

To assist thèse poners, he is said to hâve had great 
strengtfa and ezactness of memory. That which he had 
heard or read was not easily lost ; and be had befbre 
him not only what bis own méditations luggested, but 
what he had found in other writcrs that might be ac- 
commodated to his présent purpoae. 

Theee benefits of nature he improved by incessant 
and unwearied diligence ; lie had recourse to eveiy 
source of intelligence, and lost no opportunity of infor> 
tnation ; he consulted the living as well as (he dead ; 
he read his compositions to his frîenda, and was never 
«entent with medîocrity when excellence could be at- 
tained. He considered poetry as the business of his 
life ; and, however he might seem to laraent his occu- 
pation, he foUowed it with constancy ; to niake verses 
was his first labour, and to mend them was his last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never diverted. 
If conversation offered any thing that could be imprar 
ved, he committed it to paper ; if a thought, or perhaps 
an expression more happy than was common, rose to 
his mind; he was careful to write it; an îndependent 
distich was preserved for an opportunity of insertion; 
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S70 POP», 

ÊXià «me little (Vagments bave been fovnd contaînin; 
linea, or parti of lines, to be wrought upon at some o- 
tber time. 

He vas one of those few whose labour ie tbeir plea- 
sure : he waa never elevated to négligence, nor wearîed 
to impatience; he never passed a fault unamended by 
inclii!erence, nor quitted it bj despair. He labourea 
Iiis Works, first to gain réputation, and afterwards to 
keepît 

Of composition there are différent methods. Some 
employ at once meniory and invention, and, with little 
intermediate use of the pen, form and polish large mas- 
HB by continued méditation, and write their produc- 
dons only when, in their own opinion, they bave com- 
pleted them. It i« related of Virgil, that his custom 
va* to pour ont a great nuniber of verses in tbe mom- 
ing, and pass the day în retrenching exubérances, and 
correcting înaccuracieB. The method of Pope, as may 
be collected from bis translation, was to wnte bis firÂ 
tboughts in his first words, and gradually to amplifr, 
decorate, rectîfy, and refîne tbem. 

With auch fsculties, and such dispositions, he ezcel- 
led every other writer in poetïcal prudence: hewrote 
in such a tnanner as mîght expose nim to fevr bazatds. 
He used almoBt always the same fabrick of verse j and, 
indeed, by those few essaya which he made of any other, 
he did not enlarge hia réputation. Of thîs uniformity 
the certain conséquence was readiness and dexterity. 
By perpétuai practice, language had, in his mïnd, a sys- 
tematical arrangement ; having always the same use for 
words, be had words so aelected and combined as to be 
ready at hia call. Thïs increase of facility he confessed 
bîmself to hâve perceived in the progress of his trans- 
lation. 

But wbat was yet of more importance, bis effusions 
were always voluntary, and his subjects cbosen by him- 
self. His independence secured him from drudging at 
a task, and labouring upon a barren topick j he never 
exchanged praise fbrmoney, nor openeda shop of con- 
dolence or congratulation. His poems, therefore, were 
scarcely ever temporary. He suffered coronations and 
royal marriages to pass without a song ; and derïved 
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BA opportonities from récent éventa, nor an; popularity 
firom the accidentai dispasitiim of hia rewlen. He was 
never reduced to tl^e necessitr of soUcîting the sun Ut 
shine upon a birth-day, of calling the Grâces and Vir- 
tues to a wedding, or of sayins vhat multitudes hâve 
aaid before him. W'iien he could produce nothing nev, 
he wos at liberty ta be eilent 

His publication B were fot the same reason never ha<> 
ty. He îs said to hâve sent nothiug to the preBB tiU it 
oad lain two years nnder hia inspection; it is at least 
certain that he ventured nothing witfaout nice examiiu- 
tion. He Bufiered the tumult of imagination to subside, 
and the novelties of inveution to grow familiar. He 
knew that the mind is always enamoured of its own 
productions, and did not trust his first fondness. He 
coneulted his friends, and listened with great wtlling- 
ness to crîticism; and, wbat was of more importance, 
he consulted hirnself, and let nothing pass against his 
own judgment. 

He professed tohave lesrned his poetry from Dryden, 
Wbom, whenpver an opportunity waa presented, he 
praieed through hiswholclife with unvaried liberdlity; 
and perhaps hia character may receive some illustration, 
if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of understandingand nicety of dïacerament 
vere not allutted in s less proportion to Dryden than 
to Pope. The rectitude of Dryden's mind wa» sufScient- 
ly sbewn by the dismission of his poetical préjudices, 
and the rcjection of unnatural tlioughts and rugged 
numbera. But Dryden never desired to apply alf the 
- judgment that he had. He wrote, and profeased to 
Write, merely for tbe people ; and when he pleaaed o- 
thers, he contented tiimself. He spent no time in strug- 
gles to rouse latent powers; he never atteropted to make 
that better which waa already good, nor ohen to mend 
wbat be muât bave known to be faulty. He wrote, as 
be tells ua, with very little considération ; when occa- 
sion or necesaîty called upon him, he poured out wbat 
the preaent moment happened to aupply, and, when 
once it had passed the presa, ejected it from his mind; 
for,* when he had no pecuniary interest, be had no fur- 
ther solicitude. 
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Pope wu not contait ta soti^, he àtâteé to enxj; 
and therefore olways endeavonred to do his best; he 
did not court tbe candour, but dared the jndgment, ctf 
his reader, and, expecting no indulgence irom othen, 
he shewed none to bimeelf. He examined linei and 
words with minuta and punctilious observation, and re< 
toHcbed every part with indefatigable diligence, till ba 
bad left nathing'to be forgiven. 

For thîs reaaon he kept bis pieca»very long in bis 
haodB/ «bile he con«id«red and reconsidered them. 
The oaly poetns whi^ can be supposed to bave beeii 
written with such regard to the timea as might haatcK 
their publication, were the two satires of " Thir^- 
" eight ;" oF vhioh Dodsley told me that they were 
brougbt to him by the autfaor that tjiey nùght be làiriy 
(N^iMl. " Almost every line," he said, " waa tben wri^ 
" ten twiee over ; I gave him a clean transcript, which 
" he sent aome time afterwarde to me for the press, wilh 
" almost every line written twice over a second time." 

Hi« déclaration that his care for his worbs ceaaed fit 
Aeir publication, ivas not strictiy true. His parente 
attention never abandoned them ; wh&t he found amiag 
in the first édition, be silently correoted in tbose that 
fbllowed. He appears to hâve revised the *' lliad," uid 
fl<ecd it from some of its imperfections ; and tbe " E»- 
" say on Critïcism" received many improvementB after 
its nrst appearsnce. It will seldom be found that he 
aHered without addinf; cleamess, eleg&nce, or vigour. 
Pope bad perhaps the judament of Dryden ; but Dry- 
den certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be al- 
lowed to Dryden, whose éducation wa«more schola»- 
tick, and who, before he became an author, had been 
allowed taore dme for study, with better meana of in- 
formation. His mind bas a larger range, and he col- 
lecta hisicnagea and illustrations trom amoreextiensive 
drcuraference of science, Dryden kneW more of man 
in hia gênerai nature, and Pope in his local manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed' by comprebensive 
roeculation ; and tbose of Pope by minute attention. 
There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryd^, 
and more certainty in that of Pope. 



Voetfy was not tbe sole pTsise of eitber ; for both ex- 
•eUed Ukevriae in prose ; but Pope did not bonow bis 
prose from bis prêdecessor. Tbe style of Dryden is 
capricious and Taried ; that of. Pope is cautions and 
mufiMin. Diyden observes the motions of bis own 
mind ; Pope conatruns his mind to fais own rulea of 
composition. Dryden is sometimes vebement and ra- 
pid ; Pope is always smaoth, uoiform, and gentle. 
Dryden's page ie a natural field, rising into inequalities, 
and diversi&d by the varied esuberance of abundant 
végétation ; Pope's is a velvet lawo, riiaven by the 
Mythe, and levelled by the relier. 

Of gcnius, that power which consdtntes a poet ; (lut 
quolity without which judgraent is cold, and Knowledge 
is inert; that energy which collects, combines, ampu- 
fies, and animâtes; tbe supwiorïty must, with some he- 
aitation, be aMowed to Dryden. It is not to be infer- 
red, that of this poetical vigour Pope faad onl]^ a little, 
because Dryden had more ; fur every other writer since 
Uilton must give place to Pope ; and even of Dryden 
it must be said, tbat, if he haa brighter paragraphs, he 
has not better pœms. Dryden'a performances were al- 
ways hasty, either excîted by some external occasion, 
or extorted by domestick necessity ; he composed with- 
out considération, and pubtished without correction. 
Wfaat his mind could supply at call, or gather in one 
excurùan, was sll that be soiight, and ail that he gave. 
The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to condense 
his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to acGumu- 
late aU that atudy might produce, or chance might sup- 
ply. If Uie fligbts of Dryden therefore are higher, 
Pope continues lonser on the wing. If of Dryden's 
fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's flie heat is more re- 
gular and constant. Dryden oflen surpasses expecta- 
tion, and Pope never falls betow it. Dryden is read 
iri^ fréquent astonishment, and Pope wilh perpétuai 
delùrht. 

Tnia parallel will, I hope, when it is well considered, 
be found justj and if the reader should suspect me, aa 
I «ispect myaelf, of some partial fondness for the me- 
mory of Dryden, let him not toa hastily condemn me ; 
Vol. vil K k 
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tor inediUtion and inquiry ma;, paluiM, ihew hïm tEie 

Teauiubleneu of my detenniDatum. 

THE Works of Pope are now ta be distiiictly exa- 
mined, not ao much witb «ttentian to digbt fâulu or 
petty beauties, «a to the gênerai character and effect of 
each performance. 

It seeiDS natural for a young poct to initiate himself 
by Paatorala, wbich, not profetsin^ to imiute real lift, 
Nquire no expérience ; and, ezbibiting only tbe simple 
opération of unminsled pasùms, admit no aubtle reft« 
aoning or deep inqmry. Pope'a paatonla are Dot how- 
«ver compoaed but witb close tbougbt; tbey bave re- 
ftrence to tbe times of the da^, the leasona of the year, 
and the perîoda of huœan bfe. Tbe Um, tfaat w hidi 
tumi the attentioR upon ege and deatb, was the «u- 
thor'a favourite. To tetl ordisappoîntoient and loise- 
ry, to thicken the darkness of futurity, and perplex the 
labynnth of uncerteinty, bas been always a (feliciout 
employnient of the poets. His préférence was prob»< 
bly just. I wîsb, however, that bit fondness had not 
overlooked a Une ûi which the ZepAyrt are m&de to la- 
menl in tUence. 

To charge thèse pastoral» with want uf invention, i> 
to require vhat waa never intended. '1 be imitations 
are so ambitiously fréquent, that the writer evideuUy 
meang ralber to shew bia litersture than hia wît. It 
is iurely suflicient for an autbor of ttixteen, not only to 
be able to copy tbe poems of antiquity witb judicioua 
sélection, but to bave obtained sufiicient power of lan- 
guage, and skill in mètre, to extiibit a seriea of versifi- 
cation, which had in English poetry no précèdent, nor 
bat since bad ui imitation. 

Tbe design of Wttidaor F&rett is 'evidently derived 
frons " Cooper'a Hill," with some attention to Waller"» 
poem on " Tbe Park;" but Pope cannot be denied to 
excel bis masters in variety and e)egBiice, and the art 
of interchanging description, narrative, and morality. 
The objection niade by Dennis is the want of plan, of 
a regular eubordioation of parts termioating in the 
principal and original design. Tliere is this want in 
most descriptive poema, because as tbe scènes, which 
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they must exhibit aucceoaively, are sll aubsisting Bt the 
sKme time, the order în whicti they are ■hewn must bjr 
neceseity be orbitrary, nnd more il not to be eicpectâ 
fvotn the lait part man from the firgt. The attention, 
tlierefore, which cannot be detained by sutpense, must 
be excîted by divenity, such as his poem offera to iU 

But the detire of diversity may be too mnch indulg- 
ed; the parte of " Windsor Forest' which deserve 
least pnd»e are those wfaich were added ta enliven the 
stiUness of the scène, the appearance of Father Thanne^ 
and traQsfiwmatian of Càdona. Addiaon had in hii 
" Campaisn" derided the Hivers that " rise from tbeir 
" ooay beds" to tell stories of heroea ; and it is therefore 
strange that Pope should adopt a Action not only un- 
natural but Utely censured. The story of Lodona h 
told with Bweetnesa; but a new metamorphoais il a 
ready and puerite expeilient; nothing is easier than ta 
tell how a flower was once a blooniing virgin, or a rock 
an obdurate tyrant. 

The " Temple of Famé" bas, a» Steete warmly de- 
dared, " a thouMind beauties." Every part is splendid ; 
there h great luxuriance of ornaments ; tlie original vi> 
oïon of Chaucer was never denied to be much iniproT> 
ed; the allegory is very skilfully continued, the ira^ 
gery is propçrly selected, and learnedly dî»played; 
jet, with ail this comprehcniion of excellence, as itt 
acene U litid in remote âges, and îts sentiments, if the 
concludîng paragraph be ezcepted, hâve lîttle relation 
to gênerai manners or common life, it never ohtained 
much notice, but is tumed silently over, and sddom 
quoted or mentioned with either praise or blâme. 

That The Mesnah escels the " Pollîo" U no j^reat 
praise, if it be considered from wfaat original the im- 
provemente are derived. 

The " Verses on the unfortunate Lady" hâve drawn 
much attention by the illsudable sîngularity of treating 
suicide with respect ; and they must be allowed to E>e 
written in some parts with vigorous animation, and in 
othera with gentle tendemess ; nor has Pope produced 
«ny poem in which the sensé prédominâtes more over 
the diction. But the taie is not skilttilly told ; it il not 
K k 3 
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easy to discover the chsracter of eit]ier the Lady or ber 
Guardian. Hbtory relates that ^e was about to dis- 
parage hergelf bj a marriage wïth an inferior ; Pope 
praises her for the dignity of ambition, and yet con- 
denanB the uncle to detestation for his pride : the am- 
bitious love of a nièce may be opposed by the jnterest, 
malice, or envy of an unck, but never by bia pride. 
On such an occasion a poet may be altowed to be ob- 
scure, but inconsistency never can be right 

The " Ode for St. Cecilia's Day" was undertaken at 
die désire of Steele. In this the author is generally 
confessed to hâve miacarried ; yet he bas miscarrïed 
only as compared with Dryden, for he bas far outgone 
other competitors. Dryden's plan is better chosen ; 
hbtory will always take atronger hold of the attectioii 
than fable : the passions excited by Dryden are the plea- 
■ures and pains of real life ; the acene of Fope ia laïd 
in imaginaryeidstence; Popeisreadwitbcftlmacquies- 
cence, Dryden with turbulent deltght; Pope nangt 
upon the ear, and Dryden finda the passes of the mind, 

Both the odes want the essentiel constituent of ni&- 
trical compositions, the stated récurrence of settled 
numbers. It may be alleged tbat Pindar is saïd by 
Horace to bave written numeris lege solittù; but as no 
such lax performances bave been transmitted to us, the 
meaning of that expression cannot be fixed; and per- 
faaps the Ijke retum might properly be made to a mo- 
dem Pindarist, as Mr. Cobb received from Bentley, 
irho, when he found his critidsms upon a Greek Ex- 
ercise, which Cobb had presented, refuted one after a- 
notberby Pindar's authority, cried outatlast — "Pindar 
" was a Dold fellow, but thou art an impudent one." 

If Pope'a ode be particularly inspected, ît will be 
foiind that the first atanaa consista of sounds, well cho- 
sen indeed, but only soumis. 

The second consista of hyperbolical comm on -places, 
easily to be found, and perhaps without much ditliculty 
to be as we)l expressed. 

In the thîrd, however, there are numbers, images, 
harmony, and vïgour, not unworthy the antagonist of 
Dryden. Had ail been like thia— but eveiy part ctuw 
not be the best. 
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The Mxt itonzu place tmd deUîn os in the dark and 
dismal rmoaa ot mytholog^, where neither hope nor 
fear, neîtber joy nor sorrow, can be found ; the poet 
howerer faithfully attends ur; wc hâve ail that cin be 
performed by elesaDce of diction, or aweetnesa of ver- 
BificstioD ; but what c«n fonn avail without better mat- 
ter? 

ThelastatanBaMcimsgfùn to common-places. The 
condnrion il too evidentljr modelled hy that of Dryden ; 
and it maj be remorked tbat both end with the same 
fâult; the comparison of each ia literal an one aide, 
and metaphorical on the other. 

Poets ào not alwayi express their own Uioughts; 
Pope, with al! tiiîs labour Ïd the pratie of Musick ; was 
i^orant ofits principles, and insensible of ita effecta. 

One of hii greatest, though of hi* earliest works, if 
the " Essay on Criticism ;" whicb, if he had written 
nothing etse, would bave placed him among the first 
eriticks and the fir»t poets, as it eshibita every mode 
of excellence that can embellish or dignify didactick 
composition, sélection of matter, novelty of arrange- 
ment, justness of precept, splendour of illustration, and 
propriety of digression. I know not whether it be 
pleasing to condder that he produced this pièce at 
twenty, and never afterwards excelled it : be that de- 
lights himself with observing that such powen may be 
BQ soon «ttained, cannot but grieve to think ^at life 
was ever afïer at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Easay 
would be unprofitably tediouB; but I cannot forbear 
to observe, that the comparieon of a student's progregg 
in the «ciences wîth the joumey of a traveller in the 
Alps, îs perhaps tbe best that English poetry can shew. 
A simile, to beperfect,niustbothillustrateandennob1e 
the Bubject; must shew it to the understandîng in a 
dearer vîew, and dieplay it to the fancy with greater 
dignity, but either of thèse t^ualities raay be sufficient 
to recommend ît In didactick poetry, of which the 
great purpose is instruction, a eimile may be praised 
which illustrâtes, though it does not ennoblc; in hero. 
icks, that may be admitted which ennobles, though it 
does not iUustrate. That it may be complète, it il 
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reqtiîred to exhibit, ïndependently of îta referencn, « 
pleaaing ima^; for a aimile is said to be a short épi- 
sode. To this antîquity was so attentive, thst eircun- 
■tancea were «ometimes added, vrhich, haTÎtw no parsl- 
lelfl, Berved only to Rïl tfae imagination, ancTproduced' 
what Perrault ludicrouely calted " comparisons with a 
" long tail." In their similes the greatest writers bave 
•ometimes fkiled; the ship-race, compared with the 
chariot race, ia neither illustrated nor a^grandized ; land 
and water make ail the différence: wben Apollo, run- 
ning afVer Daplme, îs likened to a ^evhoHnd chasing 
a hare, there is nothing gained ; tne ideaA of purauït 
and flight are too plain to be made plainer ; and a god, 
and the daughter of a god, are not represented much 
to their advantage bv a hare and dog. The simîle of 
tlie AlpB bas no uselegs partB, yet afiords a striking 
picture by itself; it œakes the foregoing position bet- 
ter uiiderstood, and enables it to take faster hold on the 
attention ; it asaietB the appréhension, and élevâtes the 

Let me likenise dwell a little on the celebrated pa- 
ragraph, in which it u directed that " the sound should 
" seem an écho to the sensé ;" a precept whtch Pope 
is allowed to hâve obaerved beyond any otber EngBsh 

This notion of représentative mètre, and tfae désire 
of discDvering fréquent adaptations of the sound to the 
scnse, hâve produced, in my opinion, many wild con- 
ceits and imaginary beauties. AU that can fomish this 
représentation are the soiindi of the words considered 
singly, and the time in which they are proiiounced. 
Every language bas some worda IVaïned to exhibît the 
noises which they e^ipress, as tiump, rallie, growl, hi*a. 
Thèse liowever are but few, and the poet cannot make 
tfaem more, nor can they be of any use but when sound 
is to bementioned. The time of pronunciation vas ia 
the dactylick measurea of the learned langaages capa:- 
ble of considérable variety ; but that variety could be 
accommodated only to motion or duration, and difiéreot 
degrees of motion were perhaps expressed by verses ra- 
piu or slow, withoutmuch attention of the writer, wbm 
the image had full possession of hia faucy ; but out 
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lanmagieliaTing littlt fleubility, our verses can differ ve- 
ry Iittle in their cadence. Tbe fancied reaemblancea, 
I fear, arise Bumetimeg cnerely from the «mbiguity of 
TTords ; thete i» luppuaed tu be some relation bctween 
a «0^ Une and a «q/I couch, or between hard syllablet 
and kard fortune. 

Motion, bowever, may be in eome sort esetnplified ; 
and yet it may be suspected that in sucb resemblance* 
tbe mind often governs the ear, and the aounds are es- 
timated by their meaning. One of their most succew- 
ful attempts haa been to describe the labour of Sisypbus : 

WUh manj a weary slep, and many a groan, 

(Jp a high hill he heaveg a huge round atone ; 

llie huge round ttone, resulting with a bound, 

Tbund«a impstuDu* down, and smokes along the ground. 

Who does not perceive the atone to move tlowly up- 
Trard and roU violently back f But «et the same num- 
bers to another sensé, 

Whlle man/ a merry taie, and many a song, 

Cheer'd the rough road, we wish'd tbe tough road long. 

The rough road then, recuming in a round, 

Moek'd our impatient Btep», for ail vas fait? ground. 

We bave now aureiy loet much of tbe de]ay, and much 
of tbe rapidity. 

But, to shew how Iittle the greatest master of num- 
bers can fix the principles of représentative harmony, 
it will be eufficient to remark that the poet who teUa 
us, that 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast ireigbt to tbrow, 

The line too labours, and tbe irords move slov : 

Kot so jiben swift {^onlila Bcoun tbe plûn, 

Pues o'er tbe unbending cara, and ikims along tlie mtin-i. 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the pratse 
of Camitla's lightness of foot, he tried another experi- 
ment upon sound and time, and produced this mémora- 
ble triplet: 

WaJler vas miooth ; but Dryden taught lo joia 1 

The varylng vene. the full resounding line, > 

Tt» long mBJ«stick mvrch, and energy divine, ) 
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Hère are the swiftnegs of the niçù) race, and tlie 
march of alow-p^ced majesty, exhibited by the same 
poet in the same séquence ot syllables, except tbat the 
exact prosodiat will find the line of twijinèts by one 
time longer than tbat aîlardineii. 

Beauties of thU kind are commonly fonded; and, 
when real, are technical and nugatory, not to be rejec- 
ted and not to be solicîted. 

To the praisea which hare been acciinmUt«d on The 
Râpe qfthe ï-ock by readers of every claas, from thecri- 
ticK to the waiting-maid, it is difficult to make any ad- 
dition. Of tbat which is universally alloved to be the. 
raost attractive of ail ludicrous compositions, let it ra- 
ther be now inquired froro «hat sources the power of 
pleaaine- is derived. 

Dr/ Warburton^who excelledîncriticalpenpicacity, 
bas remarked that the pretematural agents are very 
happily adapted to the purposes of the poem. The 
Heathen deities csn no longer gain attention : we should 
bave tunied away froni a contest between Venus and Di- 
ana. The eoiployment of allegorical peraons always ex- 
cites conviction of its own absurdity ; tbey may produce 
eSecta, but cannot conduct actions ; wfaen the phantom 
is put in motion, it dissolves: thus Discord may raise a 
mutîny; but Discord cannot condnct a march, nor be- 
Rtege s town. Pope brought into vïew a new race of 
Beings, with povers and passions proporticmate to their 
(H>erBtion. The Sylphs and Gnomes act at the toilet and 
tne tea-table, what more terrifîck and more powerful 
phantoms perform on the stormy océan, or the field of 
iMttle ; tbey give their proper help, and do their proper 
mischief ■ 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to hâve been the in- 
ventor of this petty nation ; a charge which mîght with 
more justice hâve been brought against the author of the 
" Ihad," -ff ho doubtless adopted the religions System of 
bis countiy ; for what îa there, but the names of bis a- 
genta, which Pope bas not invented? Has he not as- 
signeil them characters and opérations never heard of 
before ? Haa he not at least given them their first poeti- 
cal existence ? If this is not sufficirait to denominate bis 
work original, nothing original ever eau be writCen. 
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In this work are exhibited, in a vay hîgfa d^ree, tlie 
two most eng^sg powers of an author. New thÎDga 
are made familiar, and familiar thiaga are mode new. A 
race of sériai people, never heard of before, il pregented 
to 119 in a manner ao clear and easy, that the reader seeki 
for no further information, but immedîately mingles 
^tb hÎB new acquaintance, adopta tfaeir intereats and at- 
tenda their pursuits, loves a, Sylph and détesta a Gnome. 

That familiar thinga are mode new, every paragraph 
will prove. The subject of the poem is on event below 
the common incidents of common life ; notfaing real is 
introduced that îa not aeen to oflen aa to be no longer 
regarded ; yet the whole détail of a female day ia hère 
brought before us, invested with so much art ofiiecor- 
ation, that, though nothing ia disguised, every thing is 
etrikjng, and we feel ail the appetite of iMuiosity for 
'thafr from which we hâve a thousand dmea tumed faa- 
tidioualy away. 
« The purpoae of the poet is, as he tells us, to laugh 
at " the littte unguarded follîea of the female sex." It 
is ther^ore without justice that Dennîa charges The 
Râpe of the Loct with the want of a moral, and fw 
that reaaon aets it below the " Lutrin," which exjiosea 
the pride and discord of the clergy. Perhaps neither 
Pope nor Boileau haa made the world much Setter than 
he found itj but if they had both aucceeded, it were 
easy to tell who would hâve deserved most f^om pub- 
lick gratitude. The freaks, and humours, and spleen, 
and vanity, of women, as they embroil fâmilies in dis- 
cord, and fill houaea with diaquiet, do more to obstruct 
the happiness of life in a year thah the ambition of the 
clergy in many centuries. It haa been well observed, 
that the mîsery of latta proceeds not from any aingle 
crush of overwhelming evîl, but &om small vexations 
continually repeated. 

It is remorked by Dennîa likewiae, that the machî- 
nery is auperfluous ; that, by ail the bustle of preter- 
natuial opération, the main event ia neither hastened 
nor retarded. To this charge an efficadous answer is 
not eaaily made. The Syli^a cannot be said to help 
or to oppoae; and it muBt be allowed to împly soma 
wMit of art, that their power bas not been sufficiently 
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intemiiiiKled witb the Action. Other parta may like- 
vÎM be durged witb want of connexion ; the gune at 
onAre mîgfat be spared ; but, if the Lady had lost her 
hair while ahe waa intent upon her carda, it might bave 
been inferred that those wno are too fond of play iriU 
be in danger of neglecting more important interests. 
Those perhaps are faults; but what are such faults ta 
so mnch excellence I 

The Epistle of Eloite lo Abdard ia one of the most 
happy productions of human i^it : the subject is so Ju> 
diciousty chosen, that it would be difficult, in tumuig 
over the annale of the world, to find another which so 
msny circu m stances concur to recommend. We regu- 
larly interest ourselves most in the fortune of those 
who most deaerve our notice. Abelard and Eloise 
were conspîcuoua in their days for eminence of merit. 
The heut naturally loves trutb. The adventures and 
misfortunes of this illustrious pair are known from an- 
diaputed history. Tbeir fate doea not leave the mind 
in nnpeless déjection ; for they both found quiet and 
conaolation în retirement and piety. So new amd •» 
«ffecting is their story, tiiat it aupersedcs invention ; 
and imagination ranges at full liberty wîthout stia(« 
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e story, thos skilfuUy adopted, has been diligmtly 
ùnproved. Pope bas lett nothing bebiad him whi<^ 
seems more the effect of studions persévérance and la- 
borious révisai. Hère is particularly obaM^able the 
curiota félicitas, a fruitful soil and careful cultivation. 
Hère is no crudeness of sensé nor aspetity of language. 

The sources from which sentiments which bave sa 
mnch vtgour and efficacy hâve been drawn, are sbewn 
to be the mystick writers by the leamed author of the 
" Easay on the Life and Writings of Pope ;" a book 
which teaches how the brow of Cridcism may be 
■moothed, and how ahe may be enabled, with ail her 
•everîty, to attract and to delighL 

The train of my disquiaidon has now conducted me 
to that poetical wonder, the translation of the lUad, a 
performance which no âge or nation can prétend to 
equal. To the Greeks translation wasalmostunknown; 
it wai totally unknown to tfae inhabitants of Greece. 
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Vhey fasd no recourse to tbe Barbarians for poetical 
besuties, bnt sought for every tfaing in Homer, wfaére, 
indeed, Uwre is but little wfaich tbey might not fiod. 

Tbe lt&liaiiBba*ebeen very diligent tranalators; but 
I can hear of no version, uniess perbaps AngDilara's 
Ovid mtty be excepted, wbich ia read with eageroesa. 
Tbe " Iliad" of Salvini every reader tna^ discover to be 
punctilioaaly exact ; but it seems ta be tbe worit of a 
Ënguist akilfnUy pedantic; and bis countrymen, thc 
proper judges of ils power to pleaw, reject it witb dit- 
gaat. 

Tbeir predecesBon, tbe Romans, bave left aome ipe- 
dmens of translations befiind tbcm, and that employ- 
meut must bave had aome crédit in whicb TuUy and 
GermanicuB engaged ; but, uales« we suppose, VFhat it 
perbaps tiue, that the pisys of Terence were veniona 
of Menonder, notbing troiulated Meoie ever to bave ri^ 
sen to high réputation. The Frencb, in tbe meridian 
bour of tbeir leaming, vere very laudably industriout 
to enrich tbeir own language wilb the wisdom of tfac 
ancients; but found themaelves reduced, 'by whatever 
necessïty, to tiirn tbe Greek and Rouan poetry into 
irose. Whoever could read an author could translate 
01 siith nvalï lÎLtle cati be feured. 

The chief belp of Pupe iii ilii» arduoua undertuking 
iras drawn froui the verrions uf Oryden. Virgil bad 
borrowed much of his îmagery froui Houitr, and part 
of the debt was now paid hy bis transktur. Pope sear- 
cbed the pages ofUryden turhappy (;oni()inationsof he- 
r<nclc diction ; but it will nut iîe aeuieit that be added 
niucb to wbat he fbund. He cultivated our luncuage 
witb sa much diligence and art, that lie has left in his 
Hamer a treasure of poetical élégances to posteiity, His 
VH'sion may be said to hâve tumed the English tongu~e ; 
for since ils appearance, no writer, however déficient in 
otfaerpowerB,baswantedn)elody. Sucb a séries oflines, 
so elaborately corrected and bo sweetly modulated, took 
possession of the publick ear; the vulgur was enanioured 
of the poem, and the learned wondered at the translation. 

But in tbe most gênerai applause, discordant voices 
witl alwaya be heard. It bas been objected by some, 
who wish to be anmbered among the sons of leaming. 
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tlut Pc^'b version of Homer îb not Hmnerical j that it 
exhîbita no resembUnce of tbe original and charactcris» 
tick inAuner of tbe Fatber of Poetiy, as it wants hîs aw- 
ful unipUcity, his artlees erandeur, bis unafiected majes- 
ty. Tbis cannot be totally denîed ; but it must be re- 
mcmbered tbat necetsiUis quod cogit défendit ; tbat may 
ke biwfully done wbich cannot be forbome. Time and 
place will always enforce regard. In eatimating thia 
tna)alati<«, considération must be bad <^ tbe nature of 
our language, the form of our mètre, and, above ail, of 
tbe cbange wfiicb two thousand ypara bave made in tba 
modes of life and tbe habits of tbought. Virgil wrote 
in a languBge of tbe samc gênerai fabrick witH that of 
Hanier, ïd' verses of tbe same measure, and in an âge 
Bearer to Homer'Ë time by eighteen bundred years ; yet 
he fnuiid, even then, the state of the world so much al- 
tered, and the demand for élégance sa niucb increaaed, 
tbat mère nature would be endured no longer; and 
perhapt in the multitude of borrowed passages very 
&w can be sbewn whicb he bas not embeltisbed. 

l^erels a time when nations, emerging fnim barb»- 
rity, and falling into regular subordïnatio», gain leirure 
to grow Vise, and feel the sbame of ignorance and the 
craving pain of uneatîsGed curiosity, To t^is bunger 
of the mind plain sensé is grateful; that vvbidi filU the 
Toid removes uneasincss, and tu be free from pain for a 
irbile is pleasure; but repletion générâtes fastiiliousness; 
a saturated intellect soon becomes luxurious, and know- 
ledge lînds no willing réception till it is recommended 
by artificial diction. Thus it will be tbund, in the pro- 
gress of learning, that in ail nations die ârst writere are 
simple, and tbat every âge improves in élégance. One 
refinement always makes way for another; and what 
was expédient to Virgil was necesssry to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of tbe English /itad, when 
tbey bave been toucbed with some unespected beauty 
of the lightertind, bave tried to enjoy-it in the original, 
wbere, alas ! it was not to be found. Homer doubtlesi 
owes to hîs translater many Ovidian grâces not exactly 
suïtable to bis character; but to hâve added can be no 
great crime, if notbing be taken away. Elégance i» 
surely to be desired, if it be not gained at tbe expens* 
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•f digaity. A hero «ould wiA to be lofed, u weH es 
ta be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one «lawer is auffident; the 
fturpose of a writer is to be read, and the critîdtm 
whîch would deetroy the power of pleaaing must be 
blown aaide. Pope wrote Su bis own âge and bia own - 
nation : he knew that it was necetsary to colour tbe 
images and point the sentiments ofhisauthor; hether^ 
fbre nrade bim gracefîil, but lost hîm eome of hJs aab- 
limity. 

Tht eopîoui notes with whîch the version is accom- 

Sanied,'and by vhich ît is recommended to many reaa 
ers, though tbev were undoobtedly written to sirell 
tbe volumes, ougnt not to pass wilhout praîse : com- 
mentariet which attract the reader by the pleasure of- 
perussl hâve not often appeared; the notes <^ otltCTi 
are read to dear difficulties, those of Pope to vary en» 
tertainment. 

Itfaas howéver been ohjected, with sufficîent reason, 
tliat tfaere U in the commentary too much of unse^son- 
able levity and afiêcted gaiety; that too many appeals 
are made to the Ladies, and the ease which is so car^ 
.fblly preserved is sontetimes tbe ease of a trifler. 
Every art h« ita tenns, and every kind of instruction 
its proper style; the gravity of common criticks mav 
be tedious, bnt ts less despicable than chDdîsh mem- 

Of the A/v<!'t^nothing remains to be observed; the 
same gênerai praise may be given to botb trari^ations, 
and a particulàr examination of either would requîre a 
large volume, The notes were written by Broome, 
who endeavoured, not unsucceEsfully, to imitate bis 

Of the Dunciad the bint is confessedly taken fi*oni 
Dryden's " Mac Flecknoe ;" but the plan is so enlarg- 
ed and diversified as justly to claim the praîse of an 
original, and affords the beat spécimen that has yet ap- 
peared of Personal satire Indicrously pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either nîs readers or himself, I am not con- 
vinced. The first motive was the désire of revengin^ 
the contempt with which Theobald had treated hia 
Vol. VII. L 1 
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Skatapeare, and regaming the hmour which he bad 
lost, by cnuhing hia opponent. Tbeobald was not of 
bulk œouf^ to fill a poem, and therefore it whb oece»- 
uiy to find other enemies «îth other naineB, at whose 
^meiue he misht divert the publick. 

le tliÎ8 desigD thcK was pétulance and nialignîty 
enough; but I cantiot think it very criminaL An au- 
thm places himself uncalled before the tribunal of Cri- 
tîcisin, and solicita fâme at the hazard of disgrâce. 
DulnesB or defonnity are not culpable in themselves, 
but rnav be very jusuy reproacbed when the; prétend 
to tlie iiQnour of wit or the influence of beauty. If 
bad writers were to pass without reprehension, what 
should restrain them? impune diem consumpseril ingeiu 
Tdepkua; and upon baa writers only will censure 
hâve much efTecL The satire which brought Theobald 
and Moore into contempt, dropped impotent from 
Bentley, like the javelin of Priani. 

AU truth is valuable, and satirical crîticism may be 
considered aa useful when it rectifies error and im- 
prores judgment : he that refines the publick taste is a 
publick benefactor. 

The beautie* of tbis poem are well known ; its chief 
ftult i> the grossness of its images. Pope and Snîft 
bad an unnatural delight of ideas phyaically impure, 
such as every other tangue utters with unwjllingnssa, 
and of which cvety ear shrinki from the mention. 

But even tbis fault, offensive as it is, may be forgiven 
for the excellence of other passages ; such as the for- 
mation and dissolution of Moore, the account of the 
Traveller, the mîsfortune of the Florist, and the crowd- 
ed thougbti and stately numbers which dignify the con- 
duding paiagraph. 

The altérations which bave been made in the Dun- 
eiad, not always for the better, require that it should 
be published, as in the présent collection, with ail ita 
variations. 

The Essat/ on Man was a work of great labour and 
long considération, but certainly not the happtest of 
Pope's performances. The subject is perhaps not veiy 
proper for poetiy, and the poet was not sufficiently 
isaitet of bia subject; metaphysical morality was to 
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faim B new atuày ; he vas proud of bis acquisitiona, 
and, Bupposinif hîmaelf master of great Becrets, waa in 
haste la teach what be had not leamed. Tfaus he tetls 
U9, in the flrst epistle, that from the nature of the Su- 
prême Being may be deduced an order of beings such 
as manktnd, becauaé Infinité Excellence can do only 
vbat is beat He finda out that theae beings must be 
" somewhra^ ;" and that " ail the question is, whether 
" man be ïn a wrong place." Surely if, according %a 
tbe poet^r Leibnitian rea'Boning, we may infer that man 
ougnt to be, only because he js, we may allow that hîs 

Çlace îs the right place, becauae he bau it Suprême 
l^isdom is not leas infaltible in dîapoaing tfa&n in cre- 
ating. But what ia raeant by mmetehere and place, and 
tvTong place, it had been vain to aak Pope, who prob^ly 
bad never aaked himself 

Having exalted himself into tbe chair of wiadom, he 
tella us much that every ma» knows, and much that he 
does not know himself; that we see but little, and that 
the order of the univeraeiabeyondourcomprehenaion; 
an opinion not very uncommon ; and that tfaere is a 
chain of Bubordinate beings " from infinité to nothîng," 
of wluch bimeelf and bis readers are equally ignorant. 
But he gives ua one eomfort, which withouthia help 
be supposes unattainable, in thepoaition, "thatthougb 
" we are foola, yet God ia wiae." 

This £ssay afTords an egregioua instance of the pré- 
dominance c^geniug, the dazsling aplendour of image* 
ry, and the aeductive powers of éloquence. Never were 
penury of knowledge and vulgarity of sentiment so hap- 
pily diaguiaed. The reader reela bia mind tiill, tbough 
ne leams nothinE; and, when he meeta it in îta new 
array, no longer knowa the talk of his mother and hia 
nurae. When thèse wonder-working aounds eink înto 
senae, and the doctrine of the Ësaay, diarobed of ita or- 
namenta, ia left to the powera of ita naked excellence, 
what sball we diacoTerf— That we are, in compariaon 
with our Creator, very weak and ignorant; that we do 
not uphold the chain of exiatence ; and that we coutd 
not make one another with more slull than we are made. 
We may leam yet more : that tiie arts of human lîfe 
X-13 



vere coptcd teom the instinctive opérations of otfaer »- 
nimals; that, if the world be rnsde for man, it may be 
ioid that man waa made for geese. To thèse profound 
principles of natural knowleage are added some moral 
instruction sequally new ; that aelf-interest, well under- 
atood, will produce sociat concord ; that men are mutiial 
«dners by mutual benefita ; that evil U sometime* b»- 
unced by good ; that human aâyantages are unstable 
and fàllacîous, of uncertaîn duratioQ and doubtfiil ef- 
fect ; that onr tme honour is, not to hâve a gyat paxt, 
but to act it well ; that virtue only is our own ; and 
that happiness is always in nur power. 

Surefy a man of no very coraprehensîve seardi ms^ 
Tenture to say that he bas heard ail this before; but tt 
ms never till now recoinmended by such a blaze of em- 
belli shments, or such aweetness of melody. The vïgtH^ 
otta contraction of sonie thoughts, the luxuriant ampli- 
ficBtion of othcra, the incidenbil illustrations, and som^ 
times the dignity, sometimes the softness, of the verses, 
enchain philosophy, suspend criticieia, and opprem 
judgment by overpowering pleaaure. 

This is true of many paragraphe; yet, if I had OB- 
dertaken to exemplily Pope'e felidty of composition be> 
tore a rîgid cntick, I shoiild not sélect the Ets^ on Mans 
for it contains more lines unsuccessfully laboured, more 
harshness of diction, more thoughts imperfectly exçrea- 
s*d, more terity without élégance, and more beaviness 
-without strengtb, tbaa will easily be ibimd in ail bis 
other Works. 

The CharoBters of Men and Womeu aie the nroduct of 
diligent spéculation upon human life ; much labour bas 
beeu bestowed upon thero, and Pope vwy seldom la- 
boured in vain. That his excellence raav be prope^ 
estimated, I recommend a comparison of his Charadert 
«f Women with Boileau's Satire ; it will be tben seen 
with how much more p»«mcacity female nature is in- 
vestigBted and female excellence selected ; and he sure- 
ly is no me^ writer ta wham Boîleau should he found 
inferior. The Charaders ofMen, however, are written 
with more, if not with deeper, thought, and exhibit m»» 
ny passages exquîsïtaly beautiful, The- " Gem and the 
" ITower" will not easily be equalled. In the women'S 
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part aK some defects ; the characterof AtoaM» not lo 
neatly finished aa that of Clodio ; and aome o( the fe- 
maie characters maj be found perfaapa niore frequently 
among men ; what is said of PfaQomede was true of 
Prior. 

In tbe Epiatles to Lord Batburst «nd Lord BarUng- 
ton, Dr. Warburton haa endearoured to find a train of 
tfaought which was never in the writer's head, and, to 
aupport fais hypotbesia, bas printed that first which 
vas published last. In one, the moat valuable passage 
is perfaaps tbe Elegy on " Good Sensé ;" and the otber, 
the " End of tbe Duke of Buckingbam." 

The Epîstle to Arbutbuat, nuw arbitrarily called 
Tke Prologue to the Satires, is a performance consiating, 
as it seema, of nany fragments wrought into one de- 
sign, which by tbis unîun of scattered beaudee contains 
more stiiking paragraphs than could probably bave 
been brougbt togeuer into an occasion&l work. As 
there ia no allonger motive to exertion than self-defence, 
no part bas more élégance, spirit, or dignity, than the 
poefs vindicatîon of his own cbaracter. The meaneat 
passage is the satire uponSporUB. 

Of tfae two poenis which derived their names from 
the year, and which are ealled The Epilogite fo the Sa- 
tiret, it was ve^ juatly remarked by Savage, that the 
second vas in the whote more strongly conceived, and 
more equally supported, but that it had no single pas- 
sages equal to the contention in tbe first for Uie dig- 
nity of vice, and tbe célébration of the triumph of Cor- 
rn^îon. 

The Imitations of Horace seem to bave been writteti 
as relaistîona <^ hisgeniua. Tbia employaient became 
hia favourite by ita &cility ; the plan was ready to hia 
liand, and nothing was required but to accommodais 
aa he could tbe aentimenta of an old autbor to récent 
fâcta or familiar images ; but what ia easy is seldom ex- 
cellent; auch imitations cannot give pleasure to oom- 
. mon reatjera : the man of leaming may be sometimes 
surprised and delighted by an unexpected parallel ; but 
the comparison requires knowledge of the original, 
which will likewiae often detect atrained applications. 
Between Boman images and Ëngliah mannera, ther9 
L 1 3 
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vill be an imcondleaUe dissimilitude, and the work 
will be gcDerally uncouth and partv-coloured ; neîtber 
orwÏRE^ nor translated, Deith^ aocieiit nor modem. 

Pope hsd, in propartiooa very nîcely adjusted to each 
other, ail the qualitieB that constitute genius, He bad 
ItttierUkm, by which ne*r trains of events are formed, 
and new scènes of imagery displayed, as in the " R^e 
" of the Lock ;" and by which extrinsick and adveati- 
tious embellishments and illustr^ions are connected 
with a known subject, as in the " Esaay on Criticiun." 
He had Imagination, which strongly impresses on tiie 
writer's mind, and enables him to convey to the reader, 
the varions forms of nature, incidents oflife, and éner- 
gies of passion, as in his " Eloisa," " Windsor Forest," 
and the " Ethtck Epistles." He had JudgmetU, which 
sélects from life or nature what the présent purpose re- 
quires, and, by separating the essence ofthings from it« 
concomitants, often makes the représentation more 
powerful than the reality : and he had colours of Un- 
guage always before him, ready to decorate bis matter 
with every grâce of élégant expression, as wben he ac- 
commodates bis diction to the wonderful maltiplicity 
of Humer*» sentiments and 4escriptions. 

Poetical expression includes Sound as well as mean- 
ing: "Musick," saysDryd»), "isinarticulatepoetry ;" 
among the excellences of Pope, therefore,.n)ustbenien- 
tîoned the melody of his mètre. By perusing the works 
of Dryden, he dïscovered the most perfect fabrick of 
English verse, and habituatedhimsdftothatonlywbich 
he found the best; in conséquence of which reslraint, 
his poetry has been censured as pao nniformly musical, 
and aa gluttîng the ear with nnvarïed sweetness. I 
suspect thia objection to be the cant of tbose who jndee 
by principles rather than perception ; and who wouid 
even themselves bave less pleasnre in his works, if he 
bad tried to relieve attention by stadied discorda, vt 
affected to break hislines and vary his pautes. 

But thou^h he was thus careful of bis versificatioD, 
he did not oppress his powera with snpa^uous rigonr. 
He seems to hâve thought with Boileau, that the prao> 
tice of writing might be relined tîll the dtfficulty sbould 
«verbaluice the advantage. The constrostion of h» 
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language la not always atricdy graminatical : with thote 
rhymrtvwhicb prescription hod coRJoined, he contented 
himaelf.wiUiantregardtoSwift'sremoiiBtrances, thougb 
there was no striking consonance ; nor was fae very 
carefiil to vaiy his terminations, or to refuse admisBion, 
ata small diatance, to the same rhyines. 

To SwifVs edict for the exclusion of Alesandrinea 
and Triplets he paid little regard ; he admitted them, 
but, in tae opinion of Fenton, too rarely ; he tiseH them 
more libéral!^ in his translation tban his poems. 

He has a tew double rhymes; and always, I think, 
unsuccessfully, escept once in the " Râpe of the Lock." 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verses; 
but he now and then admita an epithet rather commo- 
diouB than important. Ëach of tbe six first lines of 
the " Uiad" might lose two ayllablea with very little 
diminution of tne meaning; and sometimes, aiïer ail 
fais art and labour, one verse seema to be made for the 
sake of anotber. In his latter productions the diction 
is sometimes vitiated by French idioms, with wbich 
Boliogbroke bad perhapa infected him. 

I hâve been told that the couplet by which he de- 
clared his own ear to be most gratified was thîs : 



But the reason of this préférence I cannot discover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a hap- 
py combinatton of words, or a phrase poetically élégant 
m the English language, which Pope bas not înaerted 
into his version of Homer. How ne obtained posses- 
aion of so many heautîes of speech, it were désirable to 
know. That he gleaned from authors, obscure as weU 
as eminent, what he thougbt brilliant or usefnl, and 
preserved it ail in s regular collection, is not unlikely. 
When, in his last years, Hall's Satires were shewn bim, 
fae wished that he.had seen them looner. 

New sentiments and nGw images others may pro- 
duce; but to attemptsny farther tmprovement of ver- 
sification will be dangerous. Art and diligence bave 
now done tbeir best, and what aball be added will be 
the effort of tedious toil and needless curîori^. 
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' After ftll thia, it i> surely superiluoiu to answer tbe 
question ttaat has once been asked, Whether Pope wu 
■ poet ; otherwite than by asking in retuni, if Pope be 
not a poet, where ia poctry to be found? To circum- 
•cribe poetry by & définition will only ahew the narrow- 
nets of the aefiner, thougb a définition wbich ahall ez- 
cliide Pope will not easily be made. Let us look round 
tipon the présent time, and back upon the past ; let os 
inquire to whom the voice of maDKÎnd hos decrêed tbe 
wreath of poetry; let their jHwluctions be examined, 
and their cUims stated, and the pret«n>ionB of Pope 
will be no môre disputed. Hsd De giren the world 
only bi> version, the name of poet muât bave been al- 
lowed bim: if the writer of the " Iliod" were to claw 
his aucceumn, he would aasign a very high place to his 
translator, without requiring any other évidence of 
Genius. 



The follawing Letter, of whîch the original ia in the 
hands of Lord Hardwicke, waa communicated to me by 
the kindnese of Mr. Jodretl. 



■' SIR, 

" The favour of your Letter, with your Semarka, 
can never be enongh acknowledged ; and the speed 
with which you discharged bo tmublesome a taak 
douUes the obligation. 

" I must own, you bave pleaaeâ me very mnch by 
Gommendationa so ill bestowed upon me ; but, I assure 

Îou, much more by the frankness of your censure, which 
ought to take the more kindly of the two, as it is 
more advantageous to a scribbler to be improved in his 
judgment than to be soothed in his vauity. The greata 
part of those déviations frora the Greek which you hâve 
observed, 1 waa led into by Chapman and Hobbes ; «ho 
are, it eeems, as much celebrated for their knovledge 
of the original, as they are decried for the badness of 
their tranâstioiu. Chapman prétends ta bave nstfmd 
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the genuine senae of tfae author, fram Hm nuBUkea Ot 
nU formai ezplainera, in aeveral hundred pUcea ; and 
the Cambridge edhars of the Itirge Homer, in Greek 
and LatÎD, attribnted ao mach to Hobbea, that they can- 
(em ibey hâve coirected the old Latin interivetatioD 
Tery often by hîs veraion. For my part, I generaUy 
took the outhor'a meanÎDg to be as you hâve explained. 
it; yet tbeir autbority, joîned to the knowledge of my 
own iraperfectnesB in the langiuge, overruled me. 
However, Sir, yiMi may be confident I think you in the 
right, beôauae you bappen to be of my opinion ; for 
men (let them aay what they wSYi never approve any 
other"» «ense, but as it squares with theîr own. But 
you hâve made m^mtu^ more proud of, and positive 
m my judgment, since ît îs strengthened by yours. 
I think your criticiBina wbîch ttgKrd tbe expression very 
just, and shall make my proHt of them ; to give you 
some proof that t am in earnest, I will ^ter tnree ver- 
ses on your bare objection, thouzh I hâve Mr. Dryden's 
exunple for eseh <n them. And this, I hope. ynu vill 
■ccount no smoU. pièce ot obédience from one who va/- 
lues tbe authorîty of one true poet above that of twenty 
criticks or commentators. Ihit, though I speak thus 
of commmtators, I will continue to read carèAilIy ail I 
C4n procure, to.make up, that way, for my own vrant 
of cnticftl understandîng in the origiaal beauties of Ho- 
mer, Though the greatest of them are certoinly those 
of Invention and Design, which are not at ail confined 
torïie language; for the diatineuiâhing excellences of 
Hetnet an (l^ the content o£ the best criticks of ail 
nations) first m the manners (which include aH tiie 
speeches, ta being no other than the représentations of 
eadi person's manners by bis words ;) and then in that 
rapture and fire whîch corrîes you away widi bim, with 
tiiat wonderful force, that no man who bas a true poe- 
ttcal ^érit i* master of himself while be reads him. 
Homer makes you iatcrested and concemed before you 
are aware, ail at once, whereaa Virgil does it by soft 
dc^ress. This, I believe, is what a tranalator of Homer 
ou^tt ^ûicipsdly ta Imitée; and it is very hard for a- 
ny tronslator to corne up to it, becauie the chîef reason 
why aU tranBlfttioDB fall short of tbeir originali is, that 
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the very coDstndnt tbey m obliged to renders them 
lieavy and dispiiited. 

" The great beauty of Homer's Unguage, aa I take 
it, conaîsts in that noble simplicity irhich runa through 
ftU his workfl ; (and yet his diction, contrary to what 
ODe would imagine consiftent wtth simplicity, ia at the 
saine lime very copions.) I don't know how I hâve 
Tan into this pedantry ia a Letter, but I find I bave 
Baîd too mnch, os well as apoken too inconaiderately: 
what fMlher thoughta I bave upou this aubject I shaU 
be fflad to communicate to you (for my own improve- 
tnent) vrhen we meet ; whicn is a happineas 1 vei-y ear- 
neatly deaire, aa I <lo likewise some opoortunity of pro- 
vîng how much I tbink myself obliged to your fî-ïend- 
riiîp, and how trnly I am, Sir, 

" Yonr moat fàithfa], hnisble servant, 

" A, Pope." 



ted in " Tfae Universal Viaitor," is placed bere, being 
too minute and partîcular to be inserted in tbe Lifè. 

EVERY Art ia beat taiisht b^ example. Nothîng 
contrîbutes more to the cultivation of propriety than 
remarks on the works of those who hâve most excelled. 
I shall therefbre endeavour, at thia vitit, to entertÙD 
the young studenta in poetry with an examination of 
Fope'a Epitapha. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knowa 
that it is an inscription on a Tomb. An epitaph, there- 
fore, implies no partîcular characterof writing, bat may 
be compoaed in verse or prose. It is îndeed common- 
ly pan^ijrrical ; becauae we are setdom diitlngoisheâ 
with a atone but by our friends ; but it has no mie to 
restrain or modify it, ezcept thia, that i^ ought not to 
be longer than common behalders may be expected to 
faave leiaure and patience to peruio. 



On Charles Eatiof Doreet, i'r tke CkurcA <^ 
Wi/thgham m Staux. 

Donet, the grâce of courts, the muae's laide, 
Patron of uti, uid judp of nature, dkfJris 
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The wourgeorptide, tfaou^ aancUfy'dor gretit 

Of fops in leaming, and of knaves in stÀte ; 

Yct aoft in nature, Ifaough severe his laf, 

HIb Hnger moral, and his wiadom gay. 

Blert ratirint 1 who touch'd the meana lo true, 

Ae AhowM, Vice bod hjs bâte and pitj tcw. 

Blest courtier ! who cDuId king and counDy please, 

Yet sacred kept hia fricndshipa and his ease. 

Blest peef ! hia gtcat forefttther'a eterj grâce 

Bsflecting, and reflected on hia race ; 

Wheie other Buckhunta, other Dorseta «bine, 

Ajid patriota atiUr or poets^ deck the lîne. 

The £rst distîch of this Epit«pfa contains a kind of 
information whJcb fev would want, that the mati for 
vhom the torob was erected died. There are indeed 
some qiialities worthv of praise ascribed to the dead, 
but noue that were hkely to exempt him from the lot 
of mao, or incline us much to wonder that he should 
die. What is meant by " judge of nature/' ie not easy 
to say. Nature is not the object of huntan jadgment ; 
for it is vain to judge where we cannot alter. If by na- 
ture is nieant what îi commouly c«11ed nature by the 
criticks, a jnst représentation of things Feally esistSng, 
and actions really perfarmed, nature cannot be proper- 
ly opposed to art; nature being, in tbia sensé, only the 
best êfièct of art. 

The scourge of pride— 

Of tfais couplet, the second line is not, what is inten- 
ded, an illustration of the former. Pnde in the Greal 
is indeed well enough connected with knavea în state, 
though hiavet is a word radier too ludicrous and lightï 
but the mention of tanctified pride will not lead the 
thoughts iofiypa in leaming, l^t rather to some speciea 
of tyranny or oppression, something more gloomy and 
more fbmddable than foppeiy. 

Vetaofthtitif 



This is a bigh compliment, but wae not first bestow- 
ed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is extremely 
beautiful. 
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In thîs dilticb is anotfaer line of «faich Pope waa Dot 
the (uithor, l' âo not mean to bUme thèse imitations 
irith mnch harshness : in long performances they are 
«carcely to be avoidedj and in shorter Ihey may be ia- 
dulged, becauae the train of the composition may na> 
turuly involve them, or the scantiness of the subject 
ollow little choice. However, -what is borrowed is not 
to be enjoyed as our own ; and it is the bueiness of cri- 
tîcal justice to give every bitd of the Muses his proper 
fleather. 

Biwt equrtier I~ 

Wketber a courtier can properly be commended for 
lutfiag his ea$e tacred, may perhapi be disputable. 
To pleaoe king' and country, without sacrificing friend- 
sbip to anj dumge of tïmea, waa a very uncommon io- 
•tance of prudence or felicity, and deserved to be keçt 
aeparate fiom so poor a commendation «a care of lus 
easb I irish our poeti vouU attend a little more ac- 
curatdy to the lue of Uie word tacred, which sordy 
•hould nerer be «ppUed in a serious composition but 
where Mme référence may be made to a higber Being, 
«H* wfaere aone du^ is exacted or implied. A man 
nây ken> bis friendahin sacred, becauie promisea of 
firienddiip are very awfui des ; but metbinks he cannot, 
but in a burlesque aense, be said to keep his ease sacred. 



The blegsing ascribed to the peer has no connection 
with his pecrage ; they might happen ta any other man 
whose ancestors were remembered, or whose posterity 
are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy elther of 
the writer or the man entombed. 

H. 
On 5i> William TRVUBvhLjOneof the Principal Seere- 
crefariei o/* State to King William III. who, kaving^ 
resigneâ his place, died m his retirement at Éastkam- 
aUad in Berkshire, I716. 
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Fiz'd to one side, but modatate to t^ reit i 
An honeat courtier, yet a palriot toO j 
Just ta bis priïice, und to his country tme ; 
Fill'd with thc seiiBe of âge, tbe flra of joath, 
A scom of manjBng, yet H ïeal fia tniHt ; 
A gencsoiu &itb, from superadtioii &ee ; 
A love ta peace, uid hâte of lyxanay ; 
, Such this mail wbs ; who now, fïom earth remov'd, 
At lengtli CDJoja that lïberty he lov'd. 

In tfaÏB epU^,.aB in muiy odiers, thsre ai:^)eaT3, at 
tb* first vîsw, a^ fiiult whicb. I think scarcely ouy boâu- 
ty can compensate. The nane U atoitted. Tbe end 
tnan epitaph is to convey Bome account of the dead ; 
■nd to what purpoie w any thing t»M ttf him whoae 
name is concealed ? An epitaph, and a history of a 
nameless hero, are equaBy absuni, dnce.tfie virtucs and 
qualities bo remunted in eitlwr are scattered at the mer- 
cy of fortune- te be appropiiated' by guesa. Tbe name, 
it is true, may be reâd- upon the stDne ; but what obli- 
gation has it to the poet, whose verses wander over the 
«uith and leave tjieir subject behind them, and who is 
&Eeed, lihe an nnekïlful painter, to make his puipose 
bnown by adventitioUB help ? 

Tbie epitaph îb wholly without élévation, and con- 
taina nothing striking or nuticular ; but tfac poet is not 
ta be Uamed far the defects of his aubject. He said 
perhapa the best that oould be said. There are, howe-- 
ver, Bome defecb whicb were not made neceaaary by 
the character in whicb he vas employed. There is no 
opposition between aahoHesicomrtia^ and a pattiot; for, 
an hotUsl courtier cannot but be a pairiot. 

It -waa unauitable to tbe nicety required in short com- 
positions to close his verse witb tbe word too : every 
rbynie sbould be a word of emphasis ; nor can this rule 
be safely neglected, except where the length of the 
poent makes slight inaccuradea excusable, or allows 
room for beauties sufEcient to overpower the eSêcts of 
peCty tàults. 

At the beginning of the seventh line the vioràJUial 
is weak and prosaic, having nn particular adaptation to 
any of the vrâiidB tbat follow it. 

The thou^t in the laM line is impertinent, having 
Voi„ VII. Mm 
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no connffctÎBn vith the fôr^oing chancter, var with 
the condition of tbe nuut deacribid. Had die efntûdi 
been written on the poor cmupîmtor who died Imt^ 
in prison, after a conniienent m more than fbrty y«an, 
witboDt any crime prored uainat him, the aoituMot 
bad been jnat and patbetical; but why ahcrald Tnim- 
bnil be eongratulatëd npon fais liberty, who had never 
known reatndnt 

III. 
On Ihe H<m. SnioM Harcourt, otUy Son of the Lord 
Chanc^hr Harcourt, at the Ckurckqf StanttM-Har' 
court, in Oxfbrdthire, I7£0. 

To tUi ud «hTÎDèi wboe'er thou akti dmir near) 
Herc lies the iHeiidm<MtlDT'd,tbe son mottdor; 
WliD ne'er knew joy, Init friendahip ml{^t ftinde. 
Or nve bia fatha S"^ '"■' when bc dted. 

Hotr Tain 1> icaaon I elo^iiHice bow wwk I 
If Fope muit Ull wfaat Harcourt cuiiiot ipMk, 
Oh I Jet tb; once-ldT'd Inend inscribe tb; Mone, 
And with » falhcr'B boitowb mii hù owd I 

Tfais eçîtaph ia prindpaDy remarksble fbr tbe «rtfol 
introduction of the name, which \» înaerted with a pe> 
culiar felîcîty, to which chance muBt concnr with genî- 
us, which no man can hope to attaÏD twice, and which 
cannot be copied but with servile imitation. 

l'cannot but wiah that of thia inscription the two lut 
Unes had been omitted, as tbey take away ftata the 
energr whtX they do not sdd to the sensé. 

IV. 

Ott James Cragos, Etq, 
In IVetlnmuter Abb^. 

JACOBVS CRAOaS,. 

KEOt HAONAE BRITANNIAE A SICRETIS 

ET C0N61LtlS SANdTIORIBVB, 

PBiHCiPiB pahiTer ac popvli amor et bbliciaE; 

VIXIT TITULIS ET INVIDIA UAJORj 

ANMOH HEV PAVCOSj XZZT. * 

OB. FEB. ?VI. MPCCXX. 
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Wbo bnibe no promise, serv'd no jH^vate end, 
Wbo gain'd no title, and who loM no tïiend I 
Ennofaled bj liimMlf, by ail approv'd, 
Prois'd, wept, and hDnour'd, by the MuBC he iov'd t 

The lines on Craggs were not originoll; întendeâ 
for an epitaph ; and therefore Home faulta are to be im- 
puted to the violence wilh which they are tom from the 
poem that' first contained them. We may, howerer, 
observe aome defects. There îa a redundancj of words 
in the first couplet : it is snperfluous to tell <k hîm tvho 
waa tincert, true, anà Jaùkftil, that he was in honour 

There aeems to be an opposition intended in the fburth 
line, which is not very obvious: where is the relatioa 
between the two positions, that he gained no tiUe and 
loti nojriend ? 

It mav be proper hère to remark the abaurdity of 
joining m the same inscription Latin and EngJish, ot 
verse and prose. If either language be préférable to 
the other. Jet that only be uaed ; for do reason can be 
given why part of tbe information should be given in 
one tongue, and part in another, on a tomb, more thon 
in any other place, or any other occasion ; and to tell 
al) that can be conventently told in verse, and then to 
Call in the help of prose, bas always the appesrance of 
• very attleas espedient, or of an attennpt unaccomplish- 
ed. Siich an epitaph resembles the conversation of a 
foreîgner, who tells part of his meanîng by Torda, aod 
conveye part by signs. 



Intended Jbr Mr. Rowe. 
In Westminder-Abbeg. 
Thj relique*, Rowe, to thie fair um we trust, 
Aod, sacred, place b; Dryden's awful dust ; 
Beneath a rude and nameless Etone be lies, 
To whieh th; tonib ahnll guide inquiring eyes. 
Peace ta thy gentle shade, and endiess lest 1 
* Blest in thy genlus, in th; love too ble»t I 
One grattful womon ta thy famé supplier 
What a wbole tbankleaa liûid to hia dénies. 

.Of this inscription the chief fault îa, that it belongs 

lésa to Rowe, for whow it was written, than to Dryden, 
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400 POPE. 

who was buried aeax him ; and iadeed gives very lit- 
tie information conceminp either. 

To wish Peace ta thu thade îs too mytholo^cal to be 
admîtted into a Christian temple; the ancient worship 
haa infêcted almost ail our othet composîtioiiB, and 
raight thcrefore be contented to spare our ^itaphs. 
Let fiction at least cease with liib, and let us be senoua 
Qver the irrave, 

VI. 

On Mrs. Cohbet, 

who died ofa Cancer in her BreasI. 

Hère resta a woman, good without pretence, 
Bleat with plain reaaoa and with sober Mtue; 
No conquest she, but o'et hereelf, desir'd; 
No nia aexj'd, but not to be adnrir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her soûl unknowiia 
Canvlnc'd thaC Virtue oui]' ia our OWD. 
So unaS^ted, so compoa'd a mind, 
So flrtn, jet soft, so atrong, yet BO reSn'd, 
HeaTen, as ita pureat gold, bj tarturea tiied ; 
The wint auatain'd it, but the woman died. 

I have àlv/aya considered thia as the moat valuable 
of ail Pope's epitapbs ; the subject of it is a character 
not diacnniinated by any shining or eminent peculiari- 
ties; jet tbat which really makes, though iii>t the 
splendour, the felicity of life, and that whioh every 
wise man wiU chooae for bis final and laeting, corapa- 
nion in the languor of âge, in the quiet of privacy, 
when he départs weary and disgusted from the osten- 
tatlous, the volatile, and the vain. Of such a charac- 
ter, vhtch the dull overlook, and the gay deapise, it 
vas fit that the value sbould be made known, and the 
dignity established. Doraestick vîrtue, as it is exerted 
witbont great octmsions, or conspicuous conséquences, 
in an even unnoted ténor, required the genius of Pope 
to display It in such a manner as might attract regard, 
and enforce révérence. Who can forbear to tament 
that thia amiable woman bas no name in the verses P 

If the particolar Unes t^ this inscription be examin- 
ed, it wiîl appear less faulty than the rest. There is 
scarcely one Ime taken trom common-pUcea, unless it 
be that in whidi on/y Virtue is said to be our own. I 
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one« heard a Ladv of grest beauty and eli^ance ob- 
ject to tli« fourth lîne, ^at it contained an unnatursl 
and încredible panegyrick. Of tfaia let the Ladïes judge. 



On the Monummt qfthe Hou. Robert Digbv, and <^hi* 
Sitter Mary, erected bi/ their Father, the Lord Diobv, 
in the church of Sherhorne l'n Dorsetahire, 1727. 

Go I falr example of untainted youtb, 
Of modeat ffisdom, niid pacifie truth : 
Compoi'd in suSïrings. and !□ joy sedaCe, 
Gaod witbout noiae. witbout prelenaion great : 
Just of th; word, in eveiy Ihought mncere, 
Who knew no wlah but what thé woild m^t hear ; 
Of aoftcHt mannerSt uiufi^Ccd TTiind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind : 
Go, live I foi heaven's eurnal year ia thine. 
Go, and eiall tb; morta! to divine. 

And tbou, blest maid i attendant on his doom. 
Pensive haat follow'd to the silent tomb ; 
Steer'd the aame courae to the aame quiet ehoie, 
Not paited long, and now ta part no more ! 
Go, then, where onl; bliss sincère ia known t 
Go, wbere to love and to enjoy are one ! 

Yet take Ihele tears, Mortalily'a relief, 
And, ti]l we ahare jour joys, forgive Dur griot; 
Theae little rites, a stone, a verse recdve, 
'Tis ail a father, ail a friend can give 1 

Thîs epitaph contains of the brother otily a gênerai 
indiscriminate cbaracter, and of the BÎster tells notbin^ 
but that ahe died. The difliculty in writing epitaphs is 
to give a partîcular and appropriate praise. Tnîs, how- 
ever, ie not alwsys to be perfonned, whatever be the 
diligence or ability of tbe writer; for the greater part 
of mankind hâve no ckaracter al ah, hâve little that di»- 
tingnishea them (roia others equally good or bad, and 
therefore nothîng can be aaid of them which may not 
be applied with equal propriety to a thouaand more. It 
ia îndeed no great panegyricli, that there is incJosed in 
this tomb one who was bom in one year and died in 
anotber; yet many usetiil and amiable lîves hâve been 
■pent which yet leave litde materials for any odier mé- 
morial. Thèse are however not the propcr subjects of 
poetry ,- and whenever friendship, or any other tnotive, 
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obligea ft poet to write on aadh mdtjecU, fae rauit be fbr- 
given if he •ometiniei wBnders in genenlîtîes, and ut- 
tera the saine praÏRes over difierent tomba. 

Theacantineasof humanpraîsescanscarcely bemade 
more apparent, than by remsrking how ofteu Pope bas, 
in tlie lew epttaphs which he coroposed, found it nece*- 
sar; to boirow from himself The fourteeo epitaphs 
which be bas written comprise «bout an bundred and 
, forty iines, in which there are more répétitions than will 
easily be found in sll tbc rest of his worka. In the eight 
Unes which make the cbaracter of Digby, tbere is scarce 
any thought, or Word, wbîcb may not be found in the 
other epitapha. 

The ninth line, which is fàr the strongest snd tnost 
elef^ant, is borrowed Irom Dryden. The conclusion is 
the same with that on Harcourt, but ïa hère more élé- 
gant and better connected. 

VIII. 

On Sir GODFREY KnELLER. 

In Wettminater-Abbey, 17S3. 

Knellcr, b; Heaven, and not a masCer, taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose picturea thought ; 
Now ft>r two aget, having Bnatch'd from fat« 
Whate'er wa> beauteous or vhate'er was great. 
Lies crown'd with princes' honaura, Poets' lajs, 
Due ta his merît and brave thirat of praise. 

Living, gieat Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Htr worka ; and dying, fears herself maj die. 

Of this epttaph the firet couplet îs good, the second 
not bad, the tbird îa defomied with a broken metaphor, 
the Word crotvned not beîng applicable to the honour» or 
the îaya ; and the fourth ia not only borrowed from the 
epitaph on Raphaël, but of & very harsh construction. 

IX. 

On General Henrv WjthEre. 
In Westntinster-Âbbes, 1729- 
Hère, Witiieis, rettl thou bravest, gentlett miiid ! 
Thf eountry'a fiiend, but more of human kind. 
O I born to aims ! O l worth in jouth approv'd ! 
O ! soft humanity in âge belov'd I 
Pot thee the hardj vétéran drops a teiir, 
And the gay courtier feels Ihe aigh eineere. 
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WitlMM, tdlmi 1 fct nDt irith Uwc remova 

Thj martial «pirit or thj social love I 
AiDidn GOiruption, luiuiy. and rage, 

Nor let us ssy (those English glorie» gwie) 
llie lut true Biitoa lies bensath ihis Mone. 

The epîtaph on Withers affords anotber instance of 
çommon-plHcea, though somewbat diversifîed by min- 
gled qualities, and the peculiarities of a profession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, gênerai, and unpleas- 
îng; exclamation seldom siicceeds in our langage; 
and, I think, it may be observed that the particle O ! 
ueed at the beginninir of the senteiice, always oSends. 

The third couplet ib more happy; the value expres- 
•ed for him, by différent sorts of men, raises him to es- 
teeni j there is yet gomething of the common cant of 
superfîdal satirists, who suppose that the insincerîty of 
a courtier destroya ail bis sensations, and that he is 
equally a dissembler to the lïviàg and the dead. 
, At the third couplet t should wîsh the epitaph to 
close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the two 
next lines, which yet are dearly bought if they cannot 
be retained without the four that follow them. 



On Mr. EujAH Fenton. 
At Eastkamstead, in Berkshire, 1730. 
This modest etoae, what few vain inaibles can. 
Ma; tnily ray, Hcte lies an bonest mon : 
A Poet, blest bcyond the Poet's fate, 
Whoni Heaven kept sncred (Vom the Pcoud and Great : 
Poe to tovid praise, and Ariend ta learned ease. 
Content wilb sciïnee in the vale of peace. 
Caltniy h« look'd on either lifè, and bare 
Sav nothlng to regret, or there to teaz i 
From Natuie'a temperate feaat rose satiefied, 
Thank'd Heaven that he liv'd, and that he dJed. 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed from 
Crashaw. The four next lines contain a spedes of 
nnÛM pecoUar, original, and jnit. Hère, tb^fore, the 
inscription should hâve ended, the latter part containing 
notbing but what is common to every man who is wise 
•nd gSaâ. The cbaracter of Fenton wbs bo amiable. 
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. tlut I cmnnot forbcar to wieh for some poet or bïc^r&- 
pher to dîsplay ît more fiilly for the adrantage of po»- 
terl^. If he did not stand in the first rank of geDÎiu> 
lie tBHy claiw a place in the second ; and, wliatever cri- 
ttdim uay object to his writings, censure could ûoA 
verjr little to blatne in bîs life. 

XI. 

Oh Mr. Gay. 

In WeHminster-Âbbe^, 1732. 

Of mimnerB gentle, uf aâtctlDr» iniid ; 
In wit, a man i simplicitf , a cbild : 
With nodve humour tempering virtuDua rage, 
Form'd to delight Rt once and laab the âge : 
Above temptation in a low eslate. 
And uncoTTupted. ev'n among the Great i 
A safe companion and an easy triend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thj end, 
TheK aie thy honoun t not that hère thy ban 
1b mji'd wi^ beioei, oi with kînga thy duat ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good nliall say, 
StTÎliing theÏT pensive boeoms — Heie lies Gay ! 

As<Tay vaa the favonrite of our anthor, this epîtaph 
was promblf written with an uncoramon degree of at- 
tention ; yet it is not more successfully esecuted than 
the rest, for ît will not alway a happen that the succees 
of a poet îs proportionate to his labour. The same ob- 
servation ma; be extended to ail works of imagination, 
which are-oflen inSuenced by causes whoUj out of the 
performer's power, by hints of which he perceivea rot 
the origin, by sudden élévations of mind which be can- 
not produce in himself, and which sometimes rise when 
he expects them least 

The tvo parts of the firstline are onlyechoesofeach 
other; gentU ntanneri and vdUi afftctwiu, if tbey mean 
any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a mon in n>it is a very frigid commen- 
dation ; to hâve the wit of a man is not moch for a poet. 
The mit of man, and the simplidty of a chiid, make a 
poor and vulgar contrast, and raise no ideas of exceU 
lence either intellectiial or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is less properly introduced 
•Rer the mention of mildness and genàeness, which are 
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mode the coiutituents of Ms character ; for a man bo 
mild and gentle Ut lemper bis rage waa not difficult. 

The next line is inharmonious in its sonod, and mean 
in ifa conception ; the opposition is obvious, and tha 
Word lask used absolutely, and without any modifica- 
tion, is gross and improper. 

To be above Umptation in poverty, andjreejrûm cor- 
ru^ion amon^ the Great, is indeed soch a ^leculîanly as 
deserved notice. But to be a sqfè compamon is a praise' 
merely négative, arising not from possession of virtue, 
but the absence of vice, and th&toneof themostodious. 

As little can be added to bis character by asserting 
that be was lamenUd m hù end. Every man that diet 
tSj at leaat hy the writer of bis epîtapb, sappoaed to be 
laraented ; and therefore tbîs gênerai lamentation doea 
BO honour to Gay. 

The first eigfat linea bave no grammar; the adjec- 
tîves are without any substantive, and the epitapbt 
vitbout a sulnect. 

The thougbt in the last line, tbet Gay ïs buried in 
the boBoras of the tvorthy and the good, who are dta- 
tinguîshed only to lengtnen the line, is so dark that 
few understand it ; and so harsh, irhen it is explained, 
that still fewer approve. 

. XII. 

ItUendedfor Sir Isaac Kewton. 

In We^mituler-Abbet/. 

ISAACUS NEWTOSIDS: 

Quam Immoitalem 

Testantur, Tmpuê, Natara, Cttiumi 

Martalei^ 

Hoc marmar fatetur. 

Natuie, and Natuce'a l&wa, la; hid In olglit ; 

God eaid, Let Kewteti he ! And atl wai light. 

Of tbis epitapfa, short as it is, the fâults leem not to 
be very few. Why part should be Latin, and part En- 
glish, it is not easy to discover. In the Latin the op- 
position af Iiranorlaiis and Mortalit is a mère sound, 
or a mère quibble; he is not inanortal in any sensé 
contrary to Uiat in which he is mortal. 

In the verses tbe thougbt is obvious, and the words 
night and light are too nearly allied. 
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XIII. 
Om Edhund DukeofBvcKiHotiAU, mhodUdhithe igM. 
YearqfhiiAge, 1735. 
If modett j'Duth, nith axA reficction cnnm'd. 

And tfnj opcning virtue blooming round, 

CouM Mve a puenl's justait pride IVom {iite. 

Or add one patriot to a ainking iitale ; 

TUi wccping morble had not ask'd thy teor. 

Or «adljr told how manj hopea lie hère t 

The Ilving viitue now had shone approv'd, 

The (enate beard him, and hia councry lov'd. 

Yet soflet honour», and less noiay famé. 

Attend thesbadeofgenUe Buckingham : 

In whom s Toce. for courage fiun'd and art. 

End» in Ihe mllder meiit of tbe hevt : 

And, chieTH or sages long to Briuûn gÏTent 

Paji the last tribute of a saint to Keaven. 

Thii epitapfa Mr Warburton préféra to the reat ; but 
I know not for what reason. To cronin with refiec&m 
is aurel^ a mode of speech approaching to nonsente. 
Opening virfuet blooming roand la something like tauto- 
logy ; the six following lines are poor and prosaiclt. 
Art is in another couplet used for art», that a rhyme 
niity be had to keart. The six laat Unes are the bestj 
but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly de- 
«erve the notice of cntiasm. The contemptible " Dia- 
" logue" between He and She sbould bare beert aup- 
pieesed for the author'a saké. 

In hia laat epit^h on himself, in which lie attempti 
to be jocular upon one of the fev tbings that make wise 
men serioui, oe confounds the living man with the 
dead: 

Doder thi* stone, or under thii <tll. 
Or undec thi» turf, &e. 

Wben a man îs once boried, the question, under wfaat 
he is boried, ia eaaîty decided, He fo^^t that, though 
he wTot« tbe epitaph in a atate of uncertainty, yet it 
could not be lud over him till bis grave was mode. 
Such îs the folly of wit when it is ill employed. 

The world bas but Uttle new ; even thia vretched- 
ne«B seen» ta bave been borrowed from the foUowÎDg 
'iB lines: 
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Ludovid AmosU humantur oMa 

Sub hoc Dunnore, vel sub btc homo, «M 
Sub qnicqiiid voluit benignua htota 
Sive hœrede bûnlgnior comes, icu 
Opportuniuâ incident Viator i 
Nam scîre ha.ud potuit futura, sed nec 
Tanti arat vaeaum «In cadavcr 
Dl utnam eup«tBt puare vivens, 
ViTCna isia tamen dbi paravit. 
Qus liucrlbi voluit nu> tepulcbm 
Olim tiquod habeMiB >epulchnnD> 

Surelj Ariosto did not Tenture to expect 
e would hâve ever hul m.Â bu iUuBtnous 
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